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TO Tus 
arr ae WILLIAM PITT, 


FIRST LORD COMMISSIONER OF HI: naler r= 
PAEASU KY, Ee. Sc. Gr. 


ur DEAR SIR, 


CNDEBTED to your - afefliondte Partiality 

for the Situation which has led to the 
Production of theſe Volumes, I truſt you will 
accept them as ſome Proof of my anxiety 
to fulfil, as far. as I am able, its important. 
Duties. But you muſt permit me, Sir, to 
ſay, that I conſider the Dedication of a 
Work deſigned to promote the knowledge 
of the Sacred Scriptures, and to explain 
the Doctrines of the Church of England, 
as peculiarly appropriate to you, who have 


evinced yourſelf the zealous Friend of Reli- 


gion, and the ſirm Supporter of our Eccle- 
1 Eſtabliſhment ; - who have. ſtood 


leren as the uniform pd ſucceſeful LOR: 


\ 


DEDICATION, 


ponent of Principles which aimed at the 
Extinction of Chriſtianity, and of a Power 
which threatened to deprive the World of 
every Religious and Social Comfort. To 
your Energy and Wiſdom, under the Bleſ- 
ſing ef Divine Providence, this Country 
owes its preſent State of unexampled Pro- 
ſperity and Glory, and all Europe the Hope 
of being reſcued from the Evils of Tyranny 
and Atheifin, But your Talents and Public 
: Meaſures as a. Stateſman, I leave to the 
future Hiſtorian of this eventful Period ; 
nor will I attempt to deſcribe that Elo- 
quence which is acknowledged to be un- 
equalled both! in ancient and Wer times. 
The connexion which ſubſiſted between 
us in an carly part of your Life, and the 
uninterrupted Confidence with Which) you 
have ſince honoured me, may, perhaps, 5 
juſtify me in bearing teſtimony to thoſe 
Qualities which adorn and dignify your pri- 
vate Character. Having enjoyed the ſin- 
gular Felicity of Watching the. Progreſs of _ 
your unrivalled Abilities, I may be allowed 
to declare, that the unremittinig Aſſiduity 

+ with which you early acquired a Depth and 


Variety of Learning rarely attained even by 
1 „ thoſe. 


DEDICATION. 
thoſe who devote their whole lives to lite. 
rary purſuits, was as remarkable as the | 
Fire of that Genius, and the Accuracy of © 
that Judgement which aſtoniſh the World 
by their promptitude, acuteneſs, and 

extent ; J and having long witneſſed, the 
daily habits of your Life, I may be per- | 
| mitted to mention the Excellence of Your 
Temper : and Diſpoſition, which I have ever 
conſidered to be no leſs extraordinary than 
the Powers of your Mind: But above all, I 
may ſtate with i inexpr reſſible Satisfaction that 
under the Influence of Religious Principle, 
your Conduct has. afforded. an eminent 
Example of private as well as of public 5 
Virtue, and that you have preſerved an In- 
tegrity of Heart and a Purity of Mind un- 
ſhaken and unſullied by the Trials and 
Temptations « of the moſt exalted Station— 
of a Station obtained at an Age of which 
there is no example, and maintained with 


uniform Dignity, through a Succeſſion of 
Difficulties as ſingular in their Nature as 


wee in their Tendeney. 


Pardon me, Sir, for addrefling you in 
Language, which, -tHlough dictated by 


43 15 Truth, 
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DEDICATION. 


Truth, J can only hope you will l ; 
by attributing it to the natural defire of 
perpetuating the remembrance of a con- 
nexion from which I have derived fo 
much happineſs and honour. It is in- 


deed impoſſible for me to indulge a Sen- 


timent of pride, on account of the literary 
Acquirements by which you are ſo highly 
diſtinguithed ; but 1 ſhall always efteem 
it as a ground of the higheſt Exultation, 


that I have been thought wotthy of your 
= Friendſhip | and Patronage. With the 
warmeſt Feelings of © Affection and Gra- 
titude, and with the moſt fervent Prayers 
for the Preſervation of your Life, ſo in- 
valuable to the World at this awful 8 | 


1 ſhall ever remain, 


"uy D L A R 81 R, 
Your moſt ſincere and 3 
- friend and ſervant, 


Buckden Palace, ee e at's 
July if, 1%. 
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T HE great deüdehe) with N 55 to pro- 
feſſional knowledge, which I frequently found 

in the candidates for Holy Orders, ſuggeſted the 
ideea of the following Work. In conſequence of 
the ſyſtem of education at preſent purſued in our 
Vniverſities previous to the firſt Degree; and of 
the ſhort interval between the admiſſion of young 
men to that Degree, and their offering them- 
ſelves to the Biſhop for Ordination, it too often 
happens; that they have not applied themſelves 
to theological ſtudies to the extent which might 
be wiſhed, It would be eaſy to recommend 
Books, provided there were time and inclination 
to peruſe them; but it is difficult to point out 
ſuch as ſhould eontain that portiof of knowledge 
Which every Miniſter of Religion ought to poſſeſs, 
and which might be read and underſtood within 
1 the period ufually allotted to preparation for 
Holy © Orders: T thought therefore that I could 
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vill PREFACE. 
[ — not better employ the little leiſure which 55 
tbtjce duties of this very extenſive dioceſe allow, 
than in compiling a ſhort work, which might 
ſerve at leaſt to convey general 1 ideas upon ſome 
of the moſt important. branches of Chriſtian 
Lit f 
FA in the ak: to be 4 05 for | 
"this purpoſe, the ſubje& appeared naturally to 
divide itſelf into three parts—The Old Teſta- 
ment, the New Teſtament, and our own Eſta- 
blihment. It is not neceſſary to adduce any 
arguments to prove that a perſon who profeſſes 
himſelf willing to become a Miniſter of the 
Church of England, ought to be aquainted with | 
his Bible, and that he ought to know the pecu- 
har Doctrines which it will be his indiſpenſable 


duty to inculcate: theſe are paints which Kal | 
OY, be e granted. 


*. ' 


Js coatings of 1 Ola Teliyinant; 1 have 
begun with proving the Authenticity and Inſpi- 
ration of the Books of which it conſiſts, and have 
entered into theſe ſubje&s at conſiderable length, | 
but 1 truſt not more Fahr chan their importance 
e i demands. 
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demands. They form a material branch in the 
evidences for the truth of the Chriſtian Religion, 
as the Old Teſtament is in fact the foundation of 
the New. In the ſecond chapter, I have given 
a very brief Account of the Contents of the ſeveral 
Books of the Old Teſtament, and have mentioned 
their reſpective authors, and the times when 
they lived. In the hiſtorical books, I have ſtated 
the period which they comprehend, and the 
| principal facts which they relate; and in the : 
prophetical hooks, L have enumerated the pro- 
Phecies they contain, and the few particu- 
lars which are known concerning the prophets | 
themſelves. The third chapter is an Abridg- 
ment of the Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament; and 
as A connex1on between the Old and New 


2 Teſtaments, and to make the hiſtorical part of. 


the Ne ew Teſtament more intelligible, the hiſ- 
tory. of the Jews is continued down to the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Titus. The fourth 
5 and laſt chapter of this part contains an Account 
of the Jewiſh Sects, not only of ſuch as are men- 
tioned in the Old and New Teſtaments, but 
- alſo of thoſe which were known at any period 
among the Je ews, although their names do not, 


occur. 


nin Seripture, I doubted for fon this 
| | whether this chapter ought to be placed in the 
| firſt or ſecond part; but upon conſideration it 
appeared better to include it in the firſt; becauſe 
= all the ſects here noticed originated within the 
= period contained in the preceding chapter, and 
3 te knowledge of the principles of ſome of them 
1 zs neceſſary to the right eee of the 
New Teſtament. | 


1 AY ks of the ſecond part is upon 
the Canon and Inſpiration of the Books of the 
ö Neu Teſtament, and correſponds to the firſt 
chapter of the firſt x part. The , thirty following 
chapters contain a ſegaiate Acobuint: of the Books 
of the New Teſtament. I have there ſtated the : 
grounds for believing that each book was written 
| by the perſon to whom it is uſually aſcribed, 
and have given the Hiſtory of, its Author. 1 
| have mentioned the place wherejt was publiſhed, 
o»r from which it was written: its date; the cauſe 
or deſign of its being written; its contents, and 
ſuch other particulars as belong to che reſpective 
books. The laſt chapter of this part is an 
ab IC "m of the New Teſtament Hiſtory, in 
Wl lich 


— 
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which I have related the leading hicuiniflances 
of the life and miniſtry of our Saviour, and the 


exertions and ſufferings of the Apoſtles, after his 
| aſcenſion into Heaven. ly 


Z m _ occupy 6 the fil volume. 


The firſt chapter of the third part contains a 
mort account of the Engliſh Tranflations of the 
Bible, from the firſt known attempt to tranſlate 
the Scriptures into the language of this country, 
to the Tranſlation now in uſe. The ſecond 
chapter i is upon the Liturgy of the Church of 
England ; and here I haye noticed all, the prin- 
cipal alterations which were made in the public 
ſervice of our Church, from the firſt Engliſh 
Liturgy in the time of Henry the Eighth to the 
laſt reviſal ſoon after the reſtoration of Charles 1 
the Second. Theſe two chapters occupy but 
| Ittle more than thirty pages ; and the remainder 
| of the ſecond volume 18 devoted to an Expoſition 
9 the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
— England. In this expoſition I have not con- 
© tented myſelf with ſtating the general doctrine 
of each article, but I have taken every ſentence, 
gs OO I i and 


Lb 
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and endeavoured to explain or prove it, as the 
caſe required; ſo that there is not a ſingle pro- : 
poſition or expreſſion in theſe articles, the truth 
of which I have not attempted to eſtabliſh. I 
have not only been very copious in quotations 
from Scripture in Proof of the articles, but I 
have alſo had recourſe to the antient Fathers, | 
and have ſhewn that the Doctrines of our Church 
perfectly accord with the Faith of the early Chrif 
tlans. by 5 l af! | 


* * 
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| When I conſider the comprehenſive nature, of 
| this plan, and the numerous avocations and 
interruptions which I have experienced in the 
execution of 1 it, 1 cannot but fear that the work ä 
4 will be found in ſome reſpects inaccurate and 
defective. I can only ſay that it has been my 
earneſt wiſh and endeavour to be correct, to 
advance nothing but upon ſufficient authority, 
and to compreſs as much uſeful information "oy 


I could, within the limits to which I thought ; 5 
+ right to confine myſelf. If 1 might preſume 


that a ſecond edition of this Work would ever 
be called for, 1 would add, that I "ſhall very | 
readily attend to 9 1 y ſoggeſtion or advice which 
1 ard | 
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1 may receive, whether it relates to error or 
omiſſion. 
I have deſignedly avoided entering into any 
particular diſcuſſion of the evidences for the 
truth of the Chriſtian Religion, as upon that point 
I'wiſh to refer the reader to the very able and 
excellent work of Dr. Paley. At the ſame time 
it may be obſerved, that whatever proves the 
Authenticity and Inſpiration of the Scriptures, 
does in fact confirm the Divine origin of our 
Religion. And at the end of the ſecond part, 
I have conciſely enumerated the various proofs | 
; by which the truth of Chriſtianity is 188 


bliſhed. 


As s i my only object in this Work, I 
have not erupted to borrow from other-authors 


whatever ſuited my purpoſe; and every obliga- 
tion of this ſort I have been careful to acknow- 


{ 
# + 


5 ledge. 
It is TED that y young a in Divinity gill 

remember, that "theſe yolumes are defignedr not 
enly to 11 71 a Sener v view w the: fabjects with 
_ e 9 which 
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which it is abſolutely neceſſary that every Mini- 
ſter of the Church of England ſhould be ac- 
quainted, but alſo by laying a foundation, to 
give a taſte for theological purſuits. One of the 
great advantages of an eſtabliſhed miniſtry . 
| that it affords leiſure for ſtudy ; and I deſire to 
| remind the Clergy, that at the time of their ordi- 
1 nation they ſolemnly promiſe to be © diligent i in 
Il reading of the Holy Scriptures, and i in ſuch ſtu- . 
ll 85 dies as help to the knowledge of the ſame." 
Without ſuchdiligence, they cannot ſupport the 
dignity of the clerical character, .* be ready to 
give an anſwer to every one that aſketh them a 
reaſon of the hope that is in them,” af be quali - 
fied © to maintain true religion, and to baniſh, 
and drive away all erroneous and ſtrange docs 

| trines contrary to God's Word.” There never 
| : Was a period when profeſſional le earning was more 
me. requiſite in the Clergy than at preſent, or when 
= they were more loudly. called upon to inculcate 
1 | and enforce the FI? doflnges mw duties . 
the Galpet, 


1 ſhall hin alift of "EY with 2 10 prices, 
which every Cler ma. ought topoſleſs ; ; and, it 
- N to * iſhed that the e of them 


wo 5 | Would 
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ſhould be conſidered as a neceſfiry part of the 
expences of the education of a perſon deſigned 

for ous holy profeſſion, It will be remembered 
that I am not deſcribing the Labrary of a learned 
Divine, but of A. reſpeQable and. uſeful Pariſh 
| * 
I ſhall Hvide theſe books into four claſſes ; the 
firſt, containing ſuch as relate to the Expoſition 
of the Old and New Teſtaments ; the ſecond, 
ſuch as ſerye to eftabliſh the Divine Authority 
of the Scriptyres z the third, ſuch as explain the 3 
Doctrines and Diſcipline of the Church of Eng · Y 
land, and the Duties of its Miniſters; and the * 
fourth, miſcellaneous, including Sermons m 
Ea Bie. 
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Times when the antient Fathers of the Chriſtian 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST: 


AUTH ENTICITY AND INSPIRATION 


. oF THE Books of 
| . | THE OLD: TESTAMENT. | 


— * . « 4 
\ 1 . = N 


I or Divinity, 8 
A teaches from Revelation the knowledge o —& 
God, his various diſpenſations to mankind, and 

the duties required of men by their Creator. 

The Scriptures, or Bible, are the only authentic 

| 3 from which inſtruction upon theſe impor- 
| tant points can be derived. The word Strip- 

* tures literally fignifies Writings, and the word 
Bible, Book; but theſe words are now, by way of 

eminence and diſtinction, excluſively applied to 

thoſe ſacred compoſitions, which contain the Re- 

vealed Will of God. The words, Scriptures and 
- wee occur in this ſenſe in the Goſpelz, | 


Vor. I, 3 : 5 B- + TS Ads, 1 


— 


2 Authenticity aud Inſpiration [PART 1. 


Acts, and Epiſtles ( a) ; whence it is evident, that, 
in the time of our Saviour, they denoted the 
books received by the Jews as the rule of their 
faith. To theſe books have been added the writ- 
ings of the Apoſtles and Exangeliſts, which com- 
pleat the collection of books acknowledged by 
Chriſtians to be divinely inſpired; The Bible (+), 
or the Book, the Book of Books, was uſed in its 
_ preſent ſenſe by the dh Sy, as We e learn 
from Chryſoſtom (c). SES 4 
The Bible is divided into two parts, called the 
Old and New Teſtament bf 9. The Old Teſta- 


ment, 


— — 


(a) Matt. c. 21. v. 42. c. 22. v. 29. John, c. 5. 
v. 39. Acts, c. 18. v. 28. Rom. c. 15. v. 4. 2 Tim. 
c. 3. v. 16. 1 Pet. c. 2. V. 6. James, c. 2. v. 8, 


(b) B.8⁰⁰⁰ ſignifies weh a book. 
7c) Hom. g. in Col. ; 


(4)St. Paul, in the ſhine chapter, 2 Cor. c. 3. v. 6& 12. 
calls the diſpenſation of Moſes the Old Teftament, and 
the diſpenſation of Chriſt. the New Teſtament; and 
theſe diſtinguiſhing appellations were applied by the 

: early eccleſiaſtical authors to the writings which con- | 

ö tained thoſe diſpenfations. The Greek word Aiadmm be- 
- euts in Sciipture both in the ſenſe of a teſtament or will, 
and df a/;covenanty Heb. c. 9. v. T6. and Gal. c. 3. 
V. 16. It ſeems improperly applied to the ancient Scrip- 
. tures in the former ſenſe, ſince the death of Moſes had 
n concern Whatever in the eſtabliſhment or efficacy of 
the Jewiſh religion ; but in the latter ſenſe it wy pro- 
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CHAP. I.] of the Old Lament. 3 
ment, of which alone it is intended to treat in'this 
chapter, contains thoſe ſacred books which were 
compoſed, previous to the birth of our Saviour, 
by the ſucceſſive prophets and inſpired writers, 
whom it pleaſed God to raiſe up from time to 
time, through a period of more than 1,000 years. 
Theſe books are written in Hebrew, and they 
are the only writings now extant in that lan- 
guage. The Old Teſtament, according to our 
Bibles, conſiſts of thirty- nine books; but among 
the Jews they formed only twenty-two, which 
was alſo the number of letters in their alphabet. 
They divided theſe twenty-two books into three 
claſſes; the firſt claſs conſiſted of five books, 
namely, Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy,” which they called The Law: 
the ſecond claſs: conſiſted of thirteen books, 
namely, Joſhua, Judges and Ruth in one 


ber fenifes hs ebene between God. wid bls cab 
people; The word Alam, when applied in the ſenſe of 
teſtament to the books which contain the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, may refer to the death of Chriſt, which 
forms an eſſential part of his religion; but even in this 
caſe it would, perhaps, have been better tranſlated by the 
word covenant, as referring to the conditions upon which 
God is pleaſed to offer falyation to his finful' creatures 
throuph the mediation of his only ſbn Jeſus Chtiſt. The 
Hebrew word Berith, which is tranſſated en 
f the 1 Wore always fignifies a con. 
| 22 5 book; 


4 Authenticity aud Inſpiration lrART t. 


book; the two books of Samuel, of Kings, and 
of Chronicles reſpectively, in ſingle books; Ezra 
and Nehemiah, in one book ; Eſther, Job, Iſaiah, 
the two books of Jeremiah in one; Ezekiel, Da- 
niel, and the twelve minor prophets in one 
book; theſe thirteen books they called The Pro- 
phets: the third claſs conſiſted of the four re- 
maining books, namely, Pſalms, Proverbs, Ec- 
cleſiaſtes, and the Song of Solomon, which four 
books the Jews called Chetubim, and the Greeks 
Hagiographa (e); this claſs was alſo called The 
Pſalms, from the name of the firſt book in it. 
This threefold diviſion was naturally ſuggeſted by 
the books themſelves; it was uſed merely for 
convenience, and did not proceed from any opi- 
nion of difference in the authority of the books of 
the ſeveral claſſes. In like manner the minor 
prophets were ſo called from the brevity of their 
works, and not from any ſuppoſed inferiority to 
the other prophets. The books are not in all 
| inſtances arranged 1 in our Bibles ( 2 according to 
the order of time in which they \ were written; 
but the book of Geneſis, was the e earlicſt compo- 


Ab $ 2 18 4 1 0 " «8 wu F 3 
a a . : ” 
* * 


os e). Fre rom Loon + << and ky writing. 7 
0 There is ſome little difference in the 8 of 
4 the books in the Bibles of different countries and languages. 
Dupin Diſſ. Pied. book 1 c. 1. ſect. 7 
| : 4 0&4 0 | 2 by ſition. 
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GHAP.1.] Je Old Teftament. 5 
ſition contained in the ſacred .yolume, except, 
as ſome think, the book of Job; and the book 
of Malachi was certainly the lateſt. 

Though Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy ſtood as ſeparate books 
in the private copies uſed by the. Jews in the 
time of Joſephus (g), they were written by their 


author Moſes in one continued work, and {till 


remain in that form, in the public copies read in 
the Jewiſh ſynagogues. Theſe five books are 


now generally known by the name of the Penta- 
| teuch {k); and tliey are frequently cited both in 
the Old and New Teſtament under the name of 


The Law. It appears from Deuteranomy, that the 
book of the law, that is, the whole Pentateuch, 


| written by the hand: of Moſes, was, by his com- 
mand, depoſited in the tabernacle, not long be- 


fore his death (i). It was kept there not only 
while the Iſraelites remained in the wilderneſs, 


but afterwards, when they were ſettled in the 


* (8) It is not known when this diviſion took place, but 


probably i it was firſt adopted in the Septuagint verſion, as 


the titles prefixed are of Greek derivation. The begin- 
nings of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 


are very abrupt, and plainly ſhew that theſe books 1 were 
formerly joined to Geneſis. 


C From ere five, and Iw30; ons: Iti is : called 7 | 
the Jews, Chomez, a word emen with e j 


122 Deut. c. 31. Yo 26. VVA 13 
8 B 3 1 land 


6 Authenticity and Inſpiration [rAxT I. 
land of Canaan. To the fame ſanctuary were 
conſigned, as they were ſucceſſively produced, 
the other ſacred books, which were written be- 
fore the building of the temple at Jeruſalem. 
And when Solomon had finiſhed the temple, he 
directed that theſe books ſhould be removed 
into it; and alſo, that the future compoſitions 
of inſpired men ſhould be ſecured in the fame 
holy place (k&). We may therefore conclude, 
that the reſpective works of Jonah, Amos, Ho- 
ſea, Joel, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, 


HFabbakuk, and Obadiah, all of whom flou- 


riſhed before the Babylonian captivity, were re- 
gularly depofited in the temple. Whether theſe 
manuſcripts periſhed in the flames, when the 
temple was burat by Nebuchadnezzar, we are 
not informed. But as the burning of the Scrip- 
tures is not lamented by any of the contempo- 
rary or ſucceeding prophets, and as the other 
_ treaſures of the temple were preſerved and ſet 
apart as ſacred by Nebuchadnezzar, it is proba- 
ble that theſe autographs alſo were ſaved; and 
more eſpecially, as it does not appear that Ne- 
buchadnezzar had any particular enmity againſt 
the religion of the Jews. If however the origi· | 
nal books were deſtroyed with the temple, it is 


( 40 Epiphanius de Pond. et Menf, cap. 4. Gray's 
latrod, Jenkin, part 2, ch. * # 


certain 


enaP.s.] - of the Old Teamet., 7 © 


cCertain that there were at that time numerous 


copies of them; and we cannot doubt but ſome 
of them were carried by the Jews to Babylon, 
and that others were left in Judea. The holy 
Scriptures were too much feverenced, and too 
much diſperſed, to make it credible that all the 
copies were loſt or deſtroyed ; and indeed we find 
Daniel, when in captivity (/ dx referring to the book 
of the law as then exiſting ; and ſoon after the 
captivity, Ezra not only read and explained the 
law to the people (n), but he reſtored the public 
worſhip and the ſacrifices according to the Mo- 
ſaic ritual; and therefore there muſt have been, 
at that time, at leaſt a correct copy of the law; 

for it is impoſſible to believe that he would have 
attempted the re- eſtabliſhment of a church, in 
which the moſt minute obſervance of the rites 
and ceremonies preſcribed by Moſes was not only | 
abſolutely neceflary for the acceptable perform | 
ance of divine worſhip, but the ſlighteſt devia- 
tion from which was conſidered as facrilege or abo- 
mination, unleſs be had been in actual poſſeſſion | 
either of the original manuſcript of the law (C). 
or of a copy ſo well authenticated as to leave no 
doubt of its accuracy in ibs une of the people. 

There 


0 Dan, 1 v. 11 K 13. | 
im) Nebem. c. 8. v. 1. pb 

[| (n) ® The very dd Egyptians ial e on linen, 
214 things 


/ 


8 Anthenticity and Inſpiration I ART 1. 
There is an uncontradicted tradition in the 
Jewiſh church, that about fifty years after the 
temple was rebuilt, Ezra, in conjunction with 
FL e #7 279g 107 21-1 ihe 
things which they deſigned ſhould Jaft long ; and thoſe 


characters continue to this day, as we are aſſured by thoſe 
who have examined the mummies with attention. 80 


Maillet tells us, that the filletting, or rather the bandage 


(for it was of conſideràble length) of a mummy, which 
was preſented to him, and which he had opened in the 
houſe of the Capuchin Monks of Cairo, was not only 
charged from one end to the other with hieroglyphical 
figures, but they alſo found certain unknown characters 


written from the right hand towards the left, and forming 


a kind of verſes. Theſe, he ſuppoſed, contained the eulo-— 


gium of the perſon whoſe this body was, written in the 


language which was uſed in Egypt in the time in which 
ſhe lived; that ſome part of this writing was afterwards 
copied by an engraver in France, and theſe papers ſent 


to the virtuoſi through Europe, that if poſſible they might 


decypher them; but in vain. Might not a copy of the 
law of Moſes, written after this manner, have laſted eight 
hundred and thirty years? Is it unnatural to imagine 
that Moſes, who was learned in all the arts of Egypt, 
wrote after this manner on linen? And doth not this ſup- 
polition perfectly well agree with the accounts we have 
of the form of their books, their being rolls, and of their 
being eaſily cut in pieces with a knife, and liable to be 
burned? It ſhould ſeem, the linen was firſt primed or 
painted all oer before they began to write, and conſe- 
quently would have been liable to crack if folded. We are 
told, the uſe of the papyrus was not known till after Alex- 
andria was built, Skins might do for records, but not for 


1 . 


* 


to 


3 


enar. 1. of the Old Teftament. 9 
the Great Synagogue, made a collection of the 
ſacred writings (o, which had been increaſed, 


fured Eumenes was the inventor, in the ſecond century 
before Chriſt. Ink or paint muſt have been uſed to write 
on linen, and pens muſt have been reeds or canes, like thoſe 
now uſed in Perſia, which agrees better with the Hebrew 
word we render pen.“ Harmer's Obſerv. vol. ii.—Near- 
chus, who accompanied. Alexander in his expedition into 


India, fays, that the Indians © write on linen or cotton 


| clot and that their character is beautiful,” Arrian, 717. 
(0 ) 4 What the Jews call the great ſynagogue were a 
number of elders,” amounting to 120, who, ſucceeding | 
ſome after others, in a continued ſeries, from the return of 
the Jews again into Judea, after the Babyloniſh captivity 
to the time of Simon the Juſt, laboured in the reſtoring : 
of the Jewiſh church and ſtate in that country; in order 
whereto, the holy Scriptures being the rule they were to go 
by, their chief care and ſtudy was to make a true collec- 
tion of thoſe Scriptures, and publiſh them accurately to 


the people. Ezra, and the men of the great ſynagogue 


that lived in his time, compleated this work as far as I 
have faid ; and as to what remained farther to be done 
in it, where can we better place the performing of it, and 
tie ending and finiſhing of the whole thereby, than in that 
tine when thoſe men of the great ſynagogue ended, that 

wre employed therein, that is, in the time of Simon the 
Juſt, who was the laſt of them?“ Prideaux, part 1. 
book 8. It is alſo generally admitted that Ezra tran- 
*tded the Seriptures in the Chaldaic or ſquare letters, 
which we now call Hebrew, and which, from the long 
reſidence of the Jews in Babylon, were then better un- 
= . the antient - Hebrew or Phanician charac- 


ters. 


10 Authenticity and Inſpiration ¶ Pax 1. 


fince the Jews were carried- into captivity, by 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and the prophe- 


cies of Ezekiel, of Daniel, Haggai, and Zecha- 


riah; and as Ezra was himſelf inſpired, we may 


reſt aſſured, that whatever received his ſanction 
was authentic, To this genuine collection, 
which, according to former cuſtom, was placed 


in the temple, were afterwards annexed the ſa- 


cred compoſitions of Ezra himſelf, as well as 


thoſe of Nehemiah and Malachi, which were 


written after the death of Ezra. This addition, 
which was probably made by Simon the Juſt, 
the laſt of the great {[ynagogue, compleated the 


ters. When = Jewiſh church was re-eſtabliſhed - 
the captivity, a rule was made to erect a ſynagogue in 
every place where there were ten perſons of full age and 


free condition always ready to attend the ſervice of it, 
ten being thought neceſſary to make a congregation ; and 


it is faid that Ezra himſelf diſtributed 300 copies of the 
law for the uſe of theſe ſynagogues. . The ſervice per- 
formed in the ſynagogues was, prayer (for. which they 
had a liturgy) reading and expounding the Scriptures, and 
preaching.” The Pentateuch-was divided into ſectiors, 


. | that the whale might be read in the courſe of 2 year, 


When the reading of the law was prohibited by Anto- 
chus Epiphanes, they read the prophets inſtead of the law, 
| to evade che penalty of death; but as ſoon as they vere 

freed from his tyranny, they read both the law and the 
prophets every ſabbath, and have continued to do fo ever 
ſince : but the 
ende a Vide Frideaun. 4 "Riki 


prayers now in uſe nen om 4 
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CHAP, I.] of: e Old Teftament. 11 
Canon of the Old Teſtament; for after Malachi 
no prophet aroſe till the time of John the Baptiſt, 
who, as it were, connected the two covenants, 
and of whom Malachi foretold, that he ſhould 
precede © the great day of the Lord (p)” that is, 
the coming of the Meſſiah. It cannot now be 
aſcertained, whether Ezra's copy of the Scrip- 
tures was deſtroyed by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
when he pillaged the temple ; nor is it material, 
fince we know that Judas Maccabzus repaired | 
the temple, and replaced every thing requiſite 
for the- performance of divine worſhip, which 
included a correct, if not Ezra's own, copy of 
the Scriptures. This copy, whether Ezra's or 
not, remained in the temple: till Jeruſalem was 
taken by Titus, and it was then carried in tri- 
umph to Rome, and laid up with the purple 
veil in the royal palace of Veſpaſian (9). 5 
Thus, while the Jewiſh polity continued, and 
nearly 500 years after the time of Ezra, a com- % 
pleat and faultleſs copy of the Hebrew canon was 
kept in the temple (r) at Jeruſalem, with which all 
others might be compared. And it ought to bo 
obſerved, that Sat of 910 pee re- 


(2/Mal. c. 4. v. 5. . bo [ 

(4) Joſeph. de Bell. Jud. lib. 7. cap. 1 5 41 

(r) Joſephus mentions the Scriptures depoſi ted i in the | 1 
temple. Ant. Jud. ib, 3. cap. . and lib. 5. cap, I, 


proved 
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proved the rulers and teachers of the Jews for 
their erroneous and falſe doctrines, yet he never 
accuſed them of any corruption in their written 
law, or other ſacred hooks : and St. Paul reckons 
among the privileges of the Jews, that to them 
<« were committed the oracles of God (, with- 
out inſinuating that they had been unfaithful to 
their truſt. After the final deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
lem by the Romans, there was no eſtabliſhed ſtan- 
dard of the Hebrew Scriptures; but from that 
time, the diſperſion of the Jews into all coun- 
tries, and the numerous converts to Chriſtianity, 
became a double ſecurity for the preſervation of 
a volume held equally ſacred by Jews and Chriſ- 
tians, and to which both conſtantly referred as 
to the written word of God. They differed in 
the interpretation of theſe books, but never diſ- 
puted the validity of the text in any Ware 
point. 2 
But though deſigned e was utterly. | 
impracticable, and was indeed never ſuſpected, 
yet the careleflneſs and inadvertence of, tran» 
{cribers, in a long ſeries of years, wquld vnavoid- 
ably introduce ſome errors and miſtakes. Great 
pains have been taken by learned men, and eſpe- 
cially by the diligent and Judicious Dr. Kenni- 
cott, to collate the remaining e of 77 


3 ' O48 Rom. 6. v. 2. 8 1 


1 


CHAP. 1.] of e Old Teſtament. © 13 
Hebrew Bible; and the reſult has been ſatisfac- 
tory in the higheſt degree. Many various readings 


of a trivial kind have been diſcovered, but ſcarcely _ 
any of real conſequence. Theſe differences are 


indeed of ſo little moment, that it is ſometimes 


abſurdly objected to the laborious work of Dr. 
Kennicott, which contains the collations of nearly 
70⁰ Hebrew manuſcripts, that it does not ena- 
ble us to correct a ſingle important paſſage in the | 


Old T eſtament; whereas that very circumſtance 
implies, that we have in fact derived from that 
excellent undertaking the greateſt advantage 


which could have been wiſhed for by. any real 
friend of revealed religion z namely, the certain 


knowledge of the agreement of the copies of the 
antient Scriptures, now extant in their original 
language, with each other, and with our Bibles. 
This point, thus clearly eſtabliſhed, is ſtill farther 
confirmed by the general coincidence of the pre- 
ſent Hebrew copies with all the early tranſla- 
tions of the Bible, and particularly with the Sep- 


0 0 4 / oh ne the earlieſt of them all, and 


n 


| 7t) Tbis is a Tranſlation of the Old Teftament into 


Greek, made at Alexandria,when Ptolemy Philadelphus was 
king of Egypt. Ariſteas relates, that Ptolemy applied to 
Eleazer, the high prieſt at Jeruſalem, for proper perſons 
to tranſlate the ons Scriptures into the Greek lan- 
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14 Authenticity and Inſpiration (rant 1, 
which was made 270 years before Chriſt. There 
is allo a perfect agreement between the Samari- 
tan (u) and Hebrew Pentateuchs, except in one or 

” MST 26: 0 ol 


guage, and that the dich prieſt Ent x * from each 
of the twelve tribes. Theſe ſeventy- two perſons ſoon com- 
pleated the work, and from their number it was called the 
Septuagint Verſion, ſeventy being a round number. This 
account of Ariſteas is but little credited. Some learned 
men have ſuppoſed that this was called the Septuagint 
Tranſlation, becauſe it was approved by the Sanhedrim, 
whoſe number was feventy. But whatever was the origin 
of its name, it is certain that this verſion. was made in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and that it was in great 
eſteem among the Jews in the time of our Saviour. Moſt 
of the quotations in the N ew Teſtament : are made from 


* 
(u) The Samaritans, who were the deſcendants of the 


ten tribes that ſeceded in the reign of Rehoboam, and of the 
: Cutheans, a colony brought from the Eaſt, and eſtabliſhed 
in Samaria by Eſarhaddon, profeſſed the Hebrew religion 3 


bdut che Pentateuch was the only part of the Jewiſh Scriptures 


which they acknowledged. The Samaritan Pentateuch is 
a copy of the original Hebrew, written in the old Hebrew 
or Phenician characters. There are {ill ſome Samari- 
tans, who have their high prieſt, and offer ſacrifices, upon 
Mount Gerizim. Archbiſhop Uſher procured two or three 

copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which were -the firſt 
that had been in Europe ſince the revival of learning. It 

is well known that the language now ſpoken by the Jews 
is different from that of the Hebrew Sctiptures, which 
has indeed been a dead language ſince the return from 
Captivity ; ; aud! in like manner the e ſpoken by 
ka | the 


# 
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two manifeſt interpolations, which were noticed 
immediately by the Jewiſh writers Cx); and this is 
no ſmall proof of the genuineneſs of both, as we 
may reſt aſſured, that the Jews and Samaritans, 
on account of their rooted enmity to each other, 
would never have concurred in any alteration. 
Nor ought it to be omitted, that the Chaldee pa- 
raphraſes (y), which are very antient, and lo con- 


the modern Sainaritans is | different from that of their an- 
tient Pentateuch. There is a tranſlation of the Penta- 
teuch in the modern Samaritan language, which is pub- 
liſhed in the Paris and London Polyglots : it is ſo literal, 
that Morinus and Walton have given but one verſion for 


both, only marking the variations. Vide Gray and . 
deaux, Part 1. ch. 5 and 6. | 


(x) Vide Prideaux, part 1. b. 6. 

(3) The Chaldee paraphraſes, called n or Ver- 
ſions, are tranſlations of the Old Teſtament from the 
Hebrew into Chaldee, made for the benefit of thoſe who 
had forgotten, or were ignorant of, the Hebrew, after the 
captivity. They were read publicly with the original 
Hebrew, ſentence for feritence alternately. Vide Ne- 
hem. c. 8. v. 8. The two maſt antient and authentic 
are that of Onkelos, on the law, and that of Jonathan, 
on the Prophets; Which from the purity of the language 
and other eircumftances are conſidered as having been 
made ſoon after the captivity, or at leaſt before the time 
of Chriſt. There are other Targums, which are of a 


much later date. The Targums are printed in the ſecond 
edition of the Hebrew Bible; publiſhed at Baſal, by Buxtorf 


the 5 in 1610. V Gray and tea ks 2. 


_ciſe. 


16 Aathenticity and Inſpiration [ Palit ti 
1 ciſe that they may be called tranſlations, — 
1 accord with our Hebrew Bibles. | 
4 The books of the Old Teſtament have been 
| | always allowed, in every age and by every ſect of 
| | the Hebrew church, to be the genuine works of 
| thoſe perſons to whom they are uſually aſcribed z 
and they have alſo been, univerſally and exclu- 
fively, without any addition or exception, conſis 
dered by the Jews as written under the imme- 
diate influence of the Divine Spirit. Thoſe who 
were contemporaries with the reſpective writers 
of theſe books, had the cleareſt evidence, that 
they acted and ſpoke by the authority of God 
hiqmſelf; and this teſtimony, tranſmitted to all, 
ſucceeding ages, was in many caſes ſtrengthened 
and confirmed by the gradual fulfilment of pre- 
dictions contained in their writings. © We have 
not,” ſays Joſephus, <« myriads of books which 
differ from each other, but only twenty-two 
books, which comprehend the hiſtory of all paſt 
time, and are juſtly believed to be divine. And 
| .of theſe, five are the works of Moſes, which con- 
| tain thelaws, and an account of things from the 
= "creation of man to the death of Moſes : this pe- 
riod falls but a little ſhort of 3000 years. And 
from the death of Moſes to. the reign of Arta- 
N xerxes, who ſucceeded Xerxes as kit ng of Perſia, 
the e after Moles wrote the er 
Ne of 
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of their own times in thirteen books; and the four 
remaining books contain hymns to God and pre- 
cepts for the conduct of human life. And from 
Artaxerxes to the preſent time there is a conti- 
nuation of writings, but they are not thought de- 
ſerving of the ſame credit, becauſe there was not 
a clear ſucceſſion of prophets. But what confi- 
dence we have in our own writings is manifeſt 
from hence ; that after ſo long a lapſe of time no 
one has dared to add to them, or to diminiſh | 
from them, or to alter any thing in them; for 1 it 
is implanted in the nature of all Jews, immedi- 
ately from their birth, to conſider theſe books as 
the oracles of God, to adhere to them, and if oc- 
caſion ſhould require, cheerfully to die for their 
fake (2). The Jews of the preſent day, diſperſeæd 
all over the world, demonſtrate the fincerity of 
their belief in the Authenticity of the Scriptures, 
by their inflexible adherence to the Law, and by 
the anxious expectation with which they wait for 
the accompliſhment of the prophecies. Blind- 
neſs has happened to them” only © in part Ca); 
and the conſtancy, with which they have endured 
perſecution, and ſuffered hardſhips, rather than 
renounce the commands of their lawgiver, tally 


(a4 Jot. e. cont. 4 lib. 1. ſect. 8. edit Hull, 113% 
(4) Rom. c. 11. v. 2. 


„ „ Proves 


EY proves their firm conviction that theſe books 
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were divinely inſpired, and that they remain un- 
injured by time and tranſcription. Handed 
down, untainted by ſuſpicion, from Moſes to the 
preſent generation, they are naturally objects of 
their unſhaken confidence and attachment—but 
ſuppoſe the cafe reverſed—deſtroy the grounds 
of their faith, by admitting the poſſibility of the 
corruption of their Scriptures, and their whole 
hiſtory becomes utterly inexplicable. * A book 
of this nature,” ſays Dr. Jenkin, ſpeaking of the 
Bible, © which is ſo much the antienteſt in the 
world, being conſtantly received as a divine re- 
velation, carries great evidence with it that it 1s 
authentic; for the firſt revelation is to be the cri- 
terion of all that follow; and God would not ſuf- 
fer the antienteſt book of Religion in the world to 
paſs all along under the notion and title of a re- 
velation, without cauſing ſome diſcovery to be 
made of the impoſture, if there were any in it; 
much leſs would he preſerve it by a particular 
and ſignal providence for ſo many ages. It is a 
great argument for the truth of the Scriptures, 
that they have ſtood the teſt, and received the ap- 
probation of ſo many ages, and ſtill retain their 
authority, though ſo many ill men in all ages 
have made it their endeavour to diſprove them ; 
but it is a ſtill farther evidence in behalf of 
them, 


1 3a 
4: 
Fr 


markable a providence in their preſervation (SY). 
But the moſt deciſive proof of the Authenti- 
city and Inſpiration of the antient Scriptures is 


derived from the New Teſtament. The Saviour 
of the World himſelf, even he who came expreſsly 
te from the Father of Truth to bear witneſs to the 
truth,” in the laſt inſtructions which he gave to 
his apoſtles juſt before his aſcenſion, ſaid, * Theſe 


are the words which I ſpake unto you, while I 
was yet with you, that all things muſt be ful- 


filled which were written in the Law of Moſes, 


and in the Prophets, and in the Pſalms, concern- 


ing me (c). Our Lord, by thus adopting the 
common diviſion of the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Pſalms, which. comprehended all the He- 

brew Scriptures, ratified the canon of the Old 


Teſtament as it was received by the Jews; and 
by declaring that thoſe books contained prophe- 


cies which muſt be fulfilled, he eſtabliſhed their 


divine Inſpiration, ſince God alone can enable 
men to foretel future events. At another time 


Chriſt told the Jews, that they made © the word - - 


of God of none effect through their tradi- 


(5) Reaſ. & Cert. of the Chriſtian Religion. | 
(e) Luke, c. 24. v. 4. 
(4) 1 c. 7. v. 13. 
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them, that God has been pleaſed to ſhew fo re- 


tions ( 49.“ By thus calling | the written rules 


—— — 
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which the Jews had received for the conduct of 
their lives, © the Word of God,“ he declared that 
the Hebrew Scriptures had proceeded from God 
himſelf. Upon many other occaſions Chriſt refer- 
red to the antient Scriptures as books of divine au- 
thority; and both he and his apoſtles conſtantly 
endeavoured to prove that © Jeſus was the Meſſiah” 
foretold in the writings of the Prophets. St. 
Paul bears ſtrong teſtimony to the divine autho- 
rity of the Jewiſh Scriptures, when he ſays to 
Timothy, From a child thou haſt known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wiſe 
unto ſalvation, through faith, which is in Chriſt 
Jeſus {e) :” this paſſage inconteſtably proves the 
importance of the antient Scriptures, and the 
connection between the Moſaic and Chriſtian diſ- 
penſations and in the next verſe the apoſtle 
expreſsly declares the Inſpiration of Scripture ; 
* All Scripture is given by inſpiration of God.“ 
And to the ſame effect St. Luke ſays, that . God 
ſpake by the mouth of his holy prophets (Y.“ 
And St. Peter tells us, that © prophecy came not 
in old time by the will of man; but holy men of 
God: ſpake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghoſt (g).” And in addition to theſe paſlages, 
which reter to the antient Scriptures calleRively, 


67 x Tim. c. 3 v. 18. 2 Luke, Co I. v. als 
(2) 2 Pet. c. 1. v. 21. 


We 
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we may obſerve, that there is ſcarcely a book in 
the Old Teſtament, which 1s not repeatedly i 
ed in the New, as of divine authority. 
When it is ſaid that Scripture is divinely i in- 
foired, it is not to be underſtood that God ſug- 
geſted every word, or dictated every expreſſion. 
It appears from the different ſtyles in which the 
books are written, and from the different man- 
ner in which the ſame events are related and 
predicted by different authors, that the ſacred 
penmen were permitted to write as their ſeveral 
tempers, underſtandings, and habits of life, di- 
reed ; and that the knowledge communicated 
to them by Inſpiration was applied to the ſubject 
of their writings in the ſame manner as any 
knowledge acquired by ordinary means. Nor is 
it to be ſuppoſed that they were even thus in- 
ſpired in every fact which they related, or in 
every precept which they delivered. They were 
left to the common uſe of their faculties, and 
did not upon every occaſion ſtand in need of ſu- 
pernatural communication; but whenever, and 
as far as, divine aſſiſtance was neceſſary, it was 
always afforded. In different parts of Scripture we 
perceive that there were different ſorts and de- 
grees of Inſpiration: God enabled Moſes to give 
an account of the creation of the world; he en- 
abled | Joſhua to record with exactneſs the ſettle- 
9 3 ment 


22 Authenticity and Inſpiration [rant r. 
ment of the Iſraelites in the land of Canaan; he 
enabled David to mingle prophetic information 

' with the varied effuſions of gratitude, contrition, 
and piety ; he enabled Solomon to deliver wiſe 

inſtructions for the regulation of human life; he 
enabled Iſaiah to deliver predictions concerning 
the future Saviour of mankind, and Ezra to col- 

le& the ſacred Scriptures into one authentic vo- 
lume ; © but all theſe worketh that one and the 
felf-ſame Spirit, dividing to every man ſeverally 
as he will ().“ In ſome cafes Inſpiration only 


' produced corre&neſs and accuracy in relating paſt 


- occurrences, or in reciting the words of others; 


in other caſes it communicated ideas not only 


new and unknown before, but infinitely beyond 
the reach of unaſſiſted human intellect; and 
ſometimes inſpired prophets delivered predictions 
for the uſe of future ages, which they did not 
themſelves comprehend, and which cannot be 
fully underſtood till they are accompliſhed. But 
whatever diſtinctions we may make with re» 
ſpect to the ſorts, degrees, or modes of Inſpira- 
tion, we may reſt aſſured that there is one pro- 
perty which belongs to every inſpired writing, 
namely, that it is free from error. I mean ma- 


terial error and this property muſt be conſi- 


dered as extending t to the whole of each of thoſe 


9 1 Cor. c. 12. v. 11. 
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writings, of which a part only is inſpired; for we 
cannot ſuppoſe that God would ſuffer any ſuch 
errors, as might tend to miſlead our faith or 
pervert our practice, to be mixed with thoſe 
truths, which he himſelf has mercifully revealed 
to his rational creatures as the means of their eter- 
nal ſalvation. In this reſtricted ſenſe it may be aſ- 
ſerted, that the ſacred writers always wrote under 
the influence, or guidance, or care of the Holy 
Spirit, which ſufficiently eſtabliſhes the truth 
and divine authority of all Scripture. 
Theſe obſervations relative to the nature of In- 
ſpiration are particularly applicable to the hiſto- 


rical books of the Old Teſtament. That the au- 


thors of theſe books were occaſionally inſpired is 
certain, fince they frequently diſplay an acquaint- 


ance with the counſels and deſigns of God, and 


often reveal his future diſpenſations in the cleareſt 
predictions. But though it is evident that the 
ſacred hiſtorians ſometimes wrote under the im- 
mediate operation of the Holy Spirit, it does not 


follow that they derived from Revelation the 


Knowledge of thoſe things, which might be col- 
lected from the common ſources of human in- 
telligence. It is ſufficient to believe, that by the 
general ſuperintendance of the Holy Spirit, they 
were directed in the choice of their materials, en- 
lightened to judge of the truth and importance 
Di | 4 Tn 


24 Authenticity and Inſpiration [ART 1. 
of thoſe accounts from which they borrowed 
their information, and prevented from regiſtering 
any material error. The hiſtorical books appear, 
indeed, from internal evidence, to have been 
chiefly written by perſons contemporary with 
the periods to which they relate; who, in their 
deſcription of characters and events, many of 
which they witneſſed, uniformly exhibit a ſtrict 
ſincerity of intention, and an unexampled impar- 
tiality. Some of theſe books, however, were com- 
piled in ſubſequent times from the ſacred annals 
mentioned in Scripture as written by prophets 
or ſeers, and from thoſe public records, and 
other authentic documents, which, though writ- 
ten by uninſpired men, were held in high eſtima- 
tion, and preſerved with great care by perſons 
ſpecially appointed as keepers of the genealogies 
and. public archives of the Jewiſh nation. To 
ſuch well known chronicles we find. the ſacred 
writers not unfrequently referring for a more mi- 
nute detail of thoſe circumſtances which they 
omit as inconſiſtent with their defign. For 
« theſe books are to be conſidered as the hiſ- 
tories of revelations, as commentaries upon the 
prophecies, and as affording a lively ſketch of 
the œconomy of God's government of his ſe- 
lected people. They were not deſigned as na · 
tional annals, to record every minute particular 
15 5 N 75 and 
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and political event that occurred ; but they ate 
rather a compendious ſele&ion of ſuch remark- 
able occurrences and operations as were heſt cal - 
culated to illuſtrate the religion of the Hebrew 
nation; to ſet before that perverſe and ungrate- 
ful people an abſtract of God's proceedings, of 
their intereſts and duties; as alſo to furniſh 
poſterity with an inſtructive picture of the divine 
attributes, and with a model of that diſpenfation 
on which a nobler and more ſpiritual government 
was to be erected; and moreover, to place be- 
fore mankind the melancholy proofs of that cor- 
ruption, which had been entailed upon them, and 
to exhibit in the depravity of a nation highly fa- 
voured, miraculouſly governed, and inſtructed 
by inſpired teachers, the neceſſity of that re- 
-demption and renewal of righteouſneſs, which 
was ſo early and ſo repeatedly promiſed by the 
prophets. It ſeems, probable, therefore, that the 
books of Kings and Chronicles do not contain a 
complete compilation of the entire works of each 
contemporary prophet, but are rather an abridg- 
ment of their ſeveral labours, and of other au- 
thentic public writings, digeſted by Ezra after 
the Captivity, with an intention to diſplay the 
ſacred hiſtory under one point of view; and 
hence it is that they contain ſome expreſſions, - 
winch evidently reſult from contemporary de 
| ſeription, 


v7 


ſeription, and others which as clearly argue them 
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to have been compoſed long after the occurrences 
which they relate (i).“ e 

Since then we are taught to conſider the di. 
vine aſſiſtance as ever proportioned to the real 
wants of men; and fince it muſt be granted that 
their natural faculties, though wholly incompe- 
tent to the prediction of future events, are ade · 
quate to the relation of ſuch paſt occurrences as 
have fallen within the ſphere of their own obſer- 
vation, we may infer that the hiſtorical books 
are not written with the ſame uniform Inſpiration 
which illumines every page of the prophetic 
writings, But at the ſame time we are to believe 
that God vouchſafed to guard theſe regiſters of 
his judgments and his mercies from all im- 
portant miſtakes; and to impart, by ſuperna-« 
tural means, as much information and aſſiſtance 
to thoſe who compoſed them, as was requiſite for 
the accompliſhment of the great deſigns of his 
providence. In the antient Hebrew canon they 
were placed, as has been already obſerved; in the 


claſs of prophetical books; they are cited as 


ſuch by the evangelical writers; and it muſt 
ſurely be conſidered as a ſtrong teſtimony to the 
conſtant opinion of the Jews reſpecting the In- 
en of theſe books, that they have never 
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dared to annex any hiſtorical narrative to them 


fince the death of Malachi. They cloſed the ſa- 


cred Volume when the ſueceſſion of Prophets 
ceaſed. 


If it be aſked by what rule we are to diſtin- 


guiſh the inſpired from the uninſpired parts of 


theſe books, I anſwer, that no general rule can 


be preſcribed for that purpoſe. Nor is it neceſ- 
ſary that we ſhould be able to make any ſuch 


diſcrimination. It is enough for us to know, that 
every writer of the Old Teſtament was inſpired, 
and that the whole of the hiſtory it contains, 
without any exception or reſerve, is true. Theſe 
points being aſcertained and allowed, it is of very 
little conſequence, whether the knowledge of a 
particular fact was obtained by any of the ordi- 
nary modes of information, or whether it was 
communicated by immediate Revelation from 
God; whether any particular paſſage was writ- 
ten by the natural powers of the hiſtorian, or 
whether it was written by the poſitive e 
of the Holy Spirit. 
We may in like manner ſuppoſe, that ſome 


of the precepts, deliyered in the books called 


Hagiographa, were written without any ſupere 
natural aſſiſtance, though it is evident that others 
of them exceed the limits of human wiſdom ; 
and it would be equally , as in the hiſ- 
torical 
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torical Scriptures, to aſcertain the character of 
particular paſſages which might be propoſed, 
But here again a diſcrimination would be en- 
tirely uſeleſs. The books themſelves furniſh ſuf- 
ficient proofs that the writers of them were oc- 


caſionally inſpired ; and we know alſo, that they 


were frequently quoted, particularly the Pſalms, 
as prophetical, by our Saviour and his apoſtles, 


in ſupport of the religion which they preached, 
Hence we are under an indiſpenſable obligation 
to admit the divine authority of the whole of 


theſe books, which have the ſame claim to our 


faith and obedience, as if they had been written 


under the influence of a conſtant and univerſal 
Inſpiration. | 
But whatever uncertainty there may be cone 


cerning the direct Inſpiration of any hiſtorical _ 
narrative, or of any moral precept, contained in 


the Old Teſtament, we muſt be fully convinced 
that all its prophetical parts proceeded from 
God. This is continually affirmed by the pro- 
phets themſelves, and is demonſtrated by the in- 
dubitable teſtimony which hiſtory bears to the 


accurate fulfilment of many of theſe predictions ; | 


others are gradually receiving their accompliſh- 


ment in the times in which we live, and afford 


the ſureſt pledge and moſt poſitive ſecurity for 
the completion of thoſe which remain to be ful- 


filled. 
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filled. The paſt, the preſent, and the future, have 
a connected reference to one great plan, which 
infinite wiſdom, preſcience, and power, could 
alone form, reveal, and execute. Every ſuceed- 
ing age throws an increaſing light upon theſe 
ſacred writings, and contributes additional evi- 
dence to their divine origin. 


J have thus given an hiſtorical detail of the 
gradual production and preſervation of the books 
of the Old Teſtament, and of their formation 

into a regular Canon; I have alſo ſtated the 
grounds of our belief in the integrity of the co- 
pies which have been tranſmitted to us, and the 
general arguments in favour of the Authenticity 
and Inſpiration of theſe invaluable writings. But 
as it is the practice of the ſceptics of the preſent 
day to endeavour to ſhake the foundations of Chriſ- 
tianity by undermining the authority of the Old 
Teſtament; and as their attacks are particularly 
directed againſt the genuineneſs and credit of the 
Books of Moſes, upon which the other antient 
Scriptures greatly depend, it may be uſeful to 
offer ſome farther conſiderations to prove, that 
the Pentateuch was really the work of Moſes, and 
that it is our duty, as St. Paul thought it his, 
to believe all things which are written in the 
law and in the prophets (k).” 


(k) Acts, c. 24. v. 14. 6 
The 
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__ Thefirſt argument to be adduced in favour of 
the genuineneſs of the Pentateuch, is the uni- 
verſal concurrence of all antiquity. The rival 
kingdoms of Judah and Iſrael, the hoſtile ſects of 
Jews and Samaritans, and every denomination of 
early Chriſtians, received the Pentateuch as un- 
queſtionably written by Moſes ; and we find it 
mentioned and referred to by many heathen au- 
thors, in a manner which plainly ſhews it to have 
been the general and undiſputed opinion in the 
pagan world, that this book was the work of the 
Jewiſh legiſlator. Nicolaus of Damaſcus (J), 
after deſcribing Baris, a high mountain in Arme- 
nia, upon which it was reported that many, who 
fled at the time of the deluge, were ſaved, and 
that one came on ſhore upon the top of it from 
an ark, which was a great while preſerved, adds, 
„this might be the man about whom Moſes, 
the tegiſlator of the Jews, wrote (m).” We are 
told that Alexander Polyhiſtor (n) mentioned a 


(1) A peripatetic philoſopher, and a poet, hiſtorian, 
and orator of great eminence, in the time of Auguſtus, 
Nothing remains of his-works but ſome fragments pre- 
ſerved in other authors. 

{m) Joſ. Ant. lib. 1. cap. 3. 

(u He was called Polyhiſtor from his great know- 
ledge of antiquity. He wrote an Univerſal Hiſtory, men- 
tioned by ſeveral authors, but now loſt. He lived about 
fifty years before Chriſt. i Rk 

* r hiſtory 
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hiſtory of the Jews written by Cleodemus, which 
was © agreeable to the hiſtory of Moſes their le- 
giflator (o).“ Diodorus Siculus (p) mentions 
Moſes as the legiſlator of the Jews 1n three dif- 
ferent places of his remaining works : 1n the firſt 
book of his hiſtory, where he is ſpeaking of the 
written laws of different nations, he ſays, that 


« among the Jews Moſes pretended to have re- 


ceived his laws from a God called Iao ().“ In 
a fragment of the thirty-fourth book he men- 
tions © the Book of the Laws given by Moſes 
to the Jews;”” and ina fragment of the fortieth 


book, after giving ſome account of the conduct 
and laws of Moſes, he ſays, that Moſes con- 
cludes his laws by declaring, that he had heard 


from God the things which he addreſſes to the 
Jews.” Strabo ſpeaks of the deſcription which 
Moſes gave of the Deity, and fays that he con- 
demned the religious worſhip of the Egyptians. 
His ſtatement is by no means accurate, but it is 
ſufficient to ſhew that he conſidered the Penta- 


teuch as written by Moſes * ). The accounts 


BY 


(0) Joſ. Ant. lib. 1. cap. 15. 

b He lived in the time of Auguſtus. Vide vol. 1. 
p. 105. vol. 2. p. 525 & 543. Edit. Weſſeling. 

() That is, Jehovah. 


tus. | 


(r] Geog. lib. 16. He lived i in the time of Auguſ- 


which 
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which Juſtin {/) and Tacitus (7) have left of 
the Jews are alſo vety erroneous ; but it is evi- 
dent that they both admitted the Pentateuch to 
be the work of Moſes. Pliny the Elder (u) 
mentions © a ſyſtem of magic,” as he calls it, 
which was derived from Moſes. Juvenal (x) the 
ſatiriſt ſpeaks of the volume of the law written 
by Moſes. The illuſtrious phyſician and phi- 
loſopher Galen ( 79 CMUPares the account given 
by Moſes with the opinion of Epicurus con- 
cerning the origin of the world, and in that 
compariſon he plainly refers to the book of Ge- 
neſis. Numenius, a Pythagorean philoſopher of 
the ſecond century ſays, that Plato borrowed 
from the writings of Moſes his doctrines concern- 
ing 'the exiſtence of a God, and the creation of 
the world (z). Longinus (a), in his treatiſe 


0 upon the Sublime, ſays, © So likewiſe the Jewiſh 


77 Trogus Pompeius, whoſe hiſtory Juſtin abridged, 
lived in the time of Auguſtus, Vide lib. 36. 
.) Hiſt, lib. 5. He lived at the end of the firſt cen» 
Fac after Chriſt, 

Cu) Hiſt, Nat. lb. 30. cap. I, He lived in the reign 
of Veſpaſian. 

()] Sat, 14, He lived | in the reign of Domitian. 

50 De Uſu Part. lib. 11. He lived in the middle of 
the ſecond century after Chriſt, 

(=) Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacræ, b. 3. e. 2. 

ca) Longinus lived towards the end of the third cen- 
tury after Chriſt, Vide ſect, 9. es 
Os an : legiſlator, 
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CHAP. 1.) of the Old Teftament. 33 9 
legiſlator, no ordinary perſon, having conceived _ 7 
a juſt idea of the power of God, has nobly ; 
exprefled it in the beginning of his law; 
And God faid,—What ?— Let there be 
light, and there was light. Let the earth be, | 
and the earth was'.“ Porphyry (+), one of the 4 
moſt acute and learned enemies of Chriſtianity, | 
admitted the genuineneſs of the Pentateuch, 
and acknowledged that Moſes was prior to 
the Phænician Sanchoniathon, who lived be- 
fore the Trojan warz he even contended for 
the truth of Sanchoniathon's account of the 
Jews, from its coincidence with the Mofaic hiſ- 
tory. Nor was the genuineneſs of the Pentateuch 
denied by any of the numerous writers againſt 
the goſpel in the four firſt centuries, although 
the chriſtian fathers conſtantly appealed to the 
hiſtory and prophecies of the Old Teſtament, in 
ſupport of the divine origin of the doctrines 
which they taught. The power of hiſtoric truth 
compelled the emperor Julian, whoſe apparent 
favour to the Jews proceeded only from his hoſti- 

lity to the Chriſtians, to acknowledge that perſons 

inſtructed by the Spirit of God once lived among | 
the Iſraelites; and to confeſs that the books, which "27s 
bore the name of Moſes, were genuine, and that 

the facts which they contained were worthy of 


(b ) He lived in the third , after Chriſt, 
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credit. Mahomet maintained the Inſpiration'of 


Moſes, and revered the ſanctity of the Jewiſh 


laws; and when we conſider the avowed enmity 
and profeſſed contempt of the pretended pro- 
phet of Arabia for both Jews and Chriſtians, it 
cannot be imagined that any thing ſhort of his 
conviction of the impoſſibility of leflening the 
general eſteem, in which theſe books were held, in 
a country which had kept up a conſtant inter- 
courſe with the Iſraelites from the earlieſt times, 
could have drawn from him that conceſſion in 
favour of the foundation of their faith. 

To this teſtimony from profane authors we 
may add the poſitive aſſertions of the ſacred 
writers both of the Old and New Teſtament. 
Moſes frequently Cc) ſpeaks of himſelf as directed 
by God to write the commands which he re- 


ceived from him, and to record the events which 


occurred during his miniſtry ; and at the end of 
Deuteronomy he expreſsly ſays, And Moſes 
wrote this law, and delivered it unto the prieſts, 


the ſons of Levi, which bare the ark of the co- 
venant of the Lord, and unto all the elders of 


Iſrael {d} :” and afterwards, in the ſame chap- 
ter, he lays ſtill more fully ; « And it came to 
pals, when Moſes had made an end of writing 


0 Ex. c. 17. v. 14. c. 24. v. 4. Numbers, 6 83 
Ro 


00 Deut. C. 31. V. oY 


the 


1 : , \ 
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the words of this law in a book, until they were 
finiſhed, that Moſes commanded the Levites, 
which bare the ark of the covenant. of the Lord, 
laying, Take this book of the law, and put it in 
the fide of the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
your God, that it may be there for a witneſs 
_ againſt thee (e).“ In many ſubſequent books 
of the Old Teſtament, the Pentateuch is re- 
peatedly quoted, and referred to under the name 
of © The Law” and The Book of Moſes;” and 
in particular we are told © that Joſhua read all the 
words of the Law, the bleſſings and curſings, ac- 
cording to all that is written in the Book of the 
Law. There was not a word of all that Moſes 
commanded, which Joſhua read not before all the 
congregation of Urael /). From which paſſage 
it is evident, that the Book of the Law, or Pen- 
tateuch, exiſted in the time of Joſhua, the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Moſes. In the New Teſtament alſo the 
writing of the Law, or Pentateuch, is expreſsly 
afciibed? to Moſes: Philip findeth Nathanael, 
and faith unto him, we have found hich of 
(e] Deut. c. 31. v. 24. No perſon who had forged 
the Pentateuch, or even written it in a ſubſequent age 
from exiſting materials, would have inſerted theſe paſ- 


ſages, which muſt have excited i inquiry, and have cauſed 
the fraud to be detected. 


1 * c. 8. v. 34 and 35. 1 
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whom Moſes in the Law, and the prophets, did 
write, Jeſus of Nazareth, the ſon of Joſeph {g ).” 
In a variety of paſſages in the Goſpels, Acts, and 
Epiſtles, Moſes is evidently confidered as the 
author of the Pentateuch (%), and every one of 
the five books is quoted as written by him { 19. 


| And it is material to remark, as of itſelf a ſuffi- 
cient proof of the Inſpiration of the Pentateuch, 
that Chriſt called the words of Exodus and Deu- 


teronomy the words of God himſelf: God 
commanded, ſaying, Honour thy father and thy 
mother; and he that curſeth father or mother, 
let him die the death (). And upon another 


occaſion Chriſt confirmed the divine authority of 


every part of the Pentateuch ; © Think not that 
I am come to deſtroy the law and the prophets ; 


J am not come to deſtroy, but to fulfil : for 


verily I ſay unto you, till heaven and earth paſs, 


(2 John, c. c. Tn v. 48 


(>) Luke, c. 24. v. 27. John, « c. 5. v. 46. Acts, 
c. 153 v. 21. 2 Cor. c. 3. v. 15. Heb. c. 7. v. 14. 


(i) Mat. c. 19. v. 7. Mark, c. 12. v. 19 and 26. 
Luke, c. 20. v. 28 and 37. Rom. c. 10. v. 5. and 
e. 6. v. 19. Heb. c. 8. v. 5. — 


0) Compare Mat. c. 15. v. 4. with Ex. c. 20. 
v. 12. and Deut. c. 5. v. 16. In the parallel paſſage of 
St. Mark, c. 7. v. 10. theſe LI. are "ny the 
worgs of Moſes. 
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one jot or one tittle ſhall in no wiſe paſs from the 
Law, till all be fulfilled (J.)“ 

It may be obſerved, that we have the ſtrongeſt 
poſſible negative teſtimony to the truth of the 
Moſaic hiſtory. The laborious Whiſton aſſerts, 
and in ſupport of his aſſertion appeals to a ſimilar 
declaration of the learned Grotius, That there 
do not appear in the genuine records of mankind, 
belonging to antient times, any teftimonies that 
contradict thoſe produced from the Old Teſta- 
ment; and that it may be confidently affirmed, 

there are no ſuch to be found (. We are not, 
| however, confined to negative teſtimony ; for it 
would be eaſy to bring forward nearly demon- 
ſtrative evidence to prove the poſitive agreement 
of antiquity with the narrative of the ſacred hiſ- 
torian; but I can only briefly mention ſome of 
the leading facts, concerning which the moſt an- 
tient hiſtories and earlieſt traditions very re- 
markably coincide with the Pentateuch, and re- 
fer to other authors for farther confirmation of 
this important point. The departure of a ſhep- 
herd people out of Egypt, who were not origi- 
nally Egyptians, but who, after being compelled 
to work in the quarries for ſome time, left it un- 

| (1) Mat. c. 5. v. 17 and 18. 


(m) Grot. lib. 3. ſect. 13, 14, and 16. Whiſton, 
1 * Index, I. 
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der the direction of Ofarſiph or Moyſes (which 


latter word ſignifies, in the Egyptian language, a 
perſon preſerved out of the water) (m) and were 


purſued over the ſandy deſert as far as the bounds 


of Syria, was particularly mentioned by Manetho, 
Cheremon, Lyſimachus, and others. Manetho (u), 
ho wrote his hiſtory from the antient Egyptian 


records, in ſpeaking of the Jews, ſaid alſo, It 


was reported that the prieſt, who ordained the 
polity and the laws of this people, who after- 
wards ſettled in Judea, was by birth of Helio- 


polis; but that thoſe laws were made, not in 


compliance with, but in oppoſition to, the cuſ- 


toms of the Egyptians (o).“ Chæremon, who 
likewiſe wrote an Egyptian hiſtory, mentioned 
Moſes as a ſcribe, and as an Egyptian prieſt. 


The account which Lyſimachus gave was very 
extraordinary; he faid, that a people, in- 
fected with the leproſy, left Egypt by the ad- 
vice of one Moyſes, who charged them to 
have no kind regards for any man, but to 


overthrow all the altars and temples of the gods 
they ſhould meet with, and travel till they came 
to a place fit for habitation; which they accord- 


ingly did; and following him acroſs the e ſet · 


(m) Joſ. Ant. lib. 2. cap. 9. ſec. "7 
(n) He lived about 260 years before Sow 
1 Joſ, lib, 1, contr, Ap, 
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CHAP. .] of the Old Teſtament. 39 
tled at laſt in a land which is called Judza, where 
they built a city, named at firſt Hieroſyla from 
their robbing the temples, but afterwards they 
changed its name to Hieroſolyma (o). Apion 
alſo acknowledged that Moſes and the Jews came 
out of Egypt into Judza, although he placed the 
Exodus much later than it really was (y). Proco- 
pius (99, Suidas (7), and Moſes Choronenſis (/, 
mention the famous inſcription of Tangier, ſet 
up by the Canaanites who were driven out cf 
Paleſtine by Joſhua : © We are thoſe exiles that 
were governors of the Canaanites, but have been 
driven away by the robber Joſhua, and are come 
to inhabit here.” Moſes Choronenſis mentions alſo 
an Armenian family or tribe, deſcended from one. 
of the Canaanitiſh exiles, the manners of which 
country they ſtill retained. The oppoſition of 
the Egyptian magicians to the miracles of Mo- 
ſes was mentioned by Numenius, the Exodus by 
Palemon, and the tablets of ſtone and the He- 

brew rites in the verſes aſcribed to Orpheus ( 7 


(0) Lib. x. contr. OY 

(?) Lib. 2. contr. Ap. | 

() He lived in the ſixth century after Chriſt, 

(r) He is ſuppoſed to have lived in the tenth century. 


He has preſerved many fragments of much more > antient 
authors in his Lexicon, 


(/) Helived in the fifth century. 
(% Gray's Note, p. 97. 3d edit, 
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Eupolemus ſaid, that Moſes exerciſed the office 
of a prophet almoſt forty years, and related the 
hiſtory of Abraham nearly as 1t 1s recorded in 
Geneſis (u). Several nations claimed Abraham 
as their anceſtor, and his name and hiſtory were 
celebrated by many eaſtern writers, In the de- 
cree iſſued by the magiſtrates of Pergamus, forty- 
ſour years. before Chriſt, there is the following 
paſſage: Our anceſtors were friendly to the 
Jews, even in the days of Abraham, who was the 
father of all the Hebrews, as we have alſo found 
it ſet down in our public records (x).” Ariſtotle 
conſidered the Jews as derived from the Indian - 
philoſophers, which is a remarkable proof of his 
opinion of their high antiquity, and of the accu- 
racy of his inveſtigation, as the Indians have been 
moſt ſatisfactorily traced to Chaldza as their 
parent country. Beroſus (y), who collected the 
antient Chaldzan monuments, and publiſhed 
treatiſes of their aſtronomy and philoſophy, gave 
an account in his hiſtory of a man among the 
Chaldæans, in the tenth generation after the f 
flood, who was righteous, and great, and {k1l- 
u. Euſ. Prep. Ev. lib. 9. cap. 17, 
12 Joſ. Ant. lib. 14. cap. 10. 


* . 
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CHAP. l.] of the Old Teſtament. 8 
ful in the celeſtial ſcience (2), which character 
agrees with that of Abraham, who is ſaid by Jo- 
ſephus to have taught the Egyptians aſtronomy 
and arithmetic, of which ſciences they were utter- 
ly ignorant before his time /a). The account alſo 
given by Beroſus of the ten generations between 
the Creation and the Flood, the preſervation of 
Noah or Xiſuthrus in the ark, and the catalogue 
of his poſterity, accord with the Moſaic hiſtory, 
Moles Choronenſis, the Armenian hiſtorian be- 
fore referred to, mentioned theſe and many other 
circumſtances, which equally agree with the nar- 
ration of Moſes; and in particular he confirms 
the account of the Tower of Babel, from the ear- 
lieſt records belonging to the Armenian nation. 
In the time of Joſephus there was a city in Ar- 
menia, which he calls Arcgærneie, or the place of 
deſcent; it is called by Ptolemy, Naxuana; by 
Moſes Choronenſis, Id{heuan ; and at the place 
itſelf it was called Nach- idſheuan, which ſigni- 
fies the firſt place of deſcent. This city was a 
laſting monument of the preſervation of Noah in 
the ark, Yon the top of that mountain at whole 


(2) 00 Ant lib. I, cap. 7. Euſ. Præp. Evang. lib. 9. 
cap. 16. 

(4) Joſ. Ant. lib. 1. cap. 8. The recent diſcovery of 
the old Chaldæan ſphere ſeemis to place this aſſertion be- 
yond ſhe pobllty of , Vide Maurice 8 Hiſtory. 


foot 
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foot it was built, as the firſt city or town after 
the Flood (%. Moſes Choronenſis alſo fays, 
that another town was related by tradition to 
have been called Seron, or the place of diſ- 
perſion, on account of the diſperſion of the 
ſons of Xiſuthrus from thence (c). Nicolaus 
of Damaſcus related, in the fourth book of 
his hiſtory, that Abraham reigned at Damaſ- | 
cus (d); that he had come thither as a ſtranger, 
with an army, from. a country above Babylon, 
called the Land of the Chaldzans ; that after a 
ſhort time, going thence with his multitude, 
he fixed his habitation in a country which was 
then called Canaan, and now Judza, where his 
numerous deſcendants dwelt, whoſe hiſtory he 
writes in another book Ce). To this enumera- 
tion of authorities from the remains of early 
writers, in which the facts, as related by Moſes, | 
may be evidently diſcerned, although in gene- 
ral they are mixed with fable, many others 
might be added. And whether we conſider the 
information to be found in the later works of 
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(b) Joſ. Ant. lib. I. cap. Y, 

(c) Note to Whiſton's Joſephus, b. 1. c. 5 | 

6 Haran, where Abraham firſt ſettled, after he left 
Ur, was a part of Syria, of which Damaſcus was after- 
| wards the principal city. 


(e. Joſ. Ant. lib. 1. cap. 7. | 
1 learned 
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learned men, as derived from the Jewiſh Scrip- 
tures, or from other ſources, the credit of the 
Moſaic hiſtory will perhaps be equally eſtab- 
liſhed, ſince they quoted from earlier authors. 
For let it be remembered, that Joſephus appeals 


to the public records of different nations, and to 


a great number of books extant in his time, but 
now loſt, as indiſputable evidence, in the opi- 


nion of the heathen world, for the truth of the 
moſt remarkable events related in his hiſtory, the 


early periods of which he profeſſes to 8888 taken 
principally from the Pentateuch. 

Of the many traditions according with the 
Moſaic Hiſtory, which prevailed among the an- 


tient nations, and which ſtill exiſt in ſeveral parts 


of the world, the following muſt be conſidered as 
fingularly ſtriking /): That the world was form- 


ed from rude and ſhapeleſs matter by the Spirit 
of God; that the ſeventh day was a þaly day (g0; 


that man was created perfect, and had the domi- 
nion given him over all the inferior animals ; 
that there had been a golden age, when man, in 
a Fate of innocence, had open intercourſe with 


(f) Vide Stillingflect iy, Maurice. 
(gz) Many antient teſtimonies concerning the obſery- 
ance of the ſeventh day will be found in Whiſton's Joſe - 


phus, vol. 4. Index Iſt. and in cee Uſher's Let- 
ters. | 


heaven; 
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eight perſons were ſaved out of the flood, in an 
ark, by the interpoſition of the Deity : theſe, and 
many other ſimilar opinions, are related to have 
been prevalent in the antient world by Egyptian, 


religion, that this argument has lately received 
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heaven; that when his nature become corrupt, 
the earth itſelf underwent a change; that ſacri- 
fice was neceſſary to appeaſe the offended gods; 
that there was an evil ſpirit continually endea- 
vouring to injure man, and thwart the defigns of 
the good ſpirit, but that he ſhould at laſt be 
finally ſubdued, and univerſal happineſs reſtored, 
through the interceſſion of a Mediator; that the 
life of man, during the firſt ages of the world, 
was of great length ; that there were ten genera- 
tions previous to the General Deluge; that only 


Phenician, Greek, and Roman authors; and it 
is no ſmall ſatisfaction to the friends of revealed 


great additional ſtrength from the diſcovery of an 
almoſt univerſal correſponding tradition, traced up 
among the nations, whoſe records have been the 
beſt preſerved, to times even prior to the age of 
Moſes. The treaſures of oriental learning, which 
Mr. Maurice has collected with ſo much induſtry, 
and explained with ſo much judgment, in his 
Hiſtory and Antiquities of India, ſupply abun- 
dance of incontrovertible evidence for the exiſ- 
tence of opinions in the early ages of the world, 

| 8 — which 
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which perfectly agree with the leading articles of 
our faith, as well as the principal events related 
in the Pentateuch. I muſt confine myſelf to 
a ſingle extract from this intereſting author. 
« Whether the reader will allow or not the in- 
ſpiration of the ſacred writer, his mind on the 
peruſal muſt be ſtruck with the force of one 
very remarkable fact, viz. that the names which 
are affigned by Moſes to eaſtern countries and 
cities, derived to them immediately from the 
patriarchs, their original founders, are for the 
moſt part the very names by which they were 
antiently known over all the eaſt ; many of them 
were afterwards tranſlated, with little variation, 
by the Greeks in their ſyſtems of geography. 
Moſes has traced, in one ſhort chapter (4), all 
the inhabitants of the earth, from the Caſpian 
and Perſian ſeas to the extreme Gades, to their 
original, and recorded at once the period and 
occaſion of their diſperſion i.“ This fact, 
and the concluſions from it, which are thus in- 
controvertibly eſtabliſhed by the newly acquired 
knowledge of the Sanſcreet language, were con- 
tended for and ſtrongly enforced by Bochart 
and Stillingfleet, who could only refer to orien- 
tal opinions and traditions, as they came to them 
(50 Gen. ch. x. 
Cz) Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, vol. 1. 
5 through 
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[PART I, 
through the medium of Grecian interpretation, 
To the late excellent and learned prefident of 
the Aſiatic ſociety, we are chiefly indebted for 
the light recently thrown from the eaſt upon 
this important ſubject. Avowing himſelf to be 
attached to no ſyſtem, and as much diſpoſed to 
reject the Moſaic hiſtory, if it were proved to be 
erroneous, as to believe it if he found it con- 
firmed by ſound reaſoning and ſatisfactory evi- 
dence, he engaged in thoſe reſearches to which 
his talents and ſituation were equally adapted; 
and the reſult of his laborious enquiries into the 
chronology, hiſtory, mythology, and languages 
of the nations, whence infidels have long de- 


rived their moſt formidable objections, was a 


full conviction that neither accident nor inge- 
nuity could account for the very numerous in- 
ſtances of ſimilar traditions, and of near coin- 
cidence in the names of perſons and places, 
which are to be found in the Bible, and in an- 
tient monuments of eaſtern literature (&). 
Whoever, indeed, is acquainted with the writings 
of Mr. Bryant and Mr. Maurice, and with the 
Aſiatic Reſearches publiſhed at Calcutta, can- 
not but have obſerved, that the accounts of the 
Creation, the Fall, the Deluge, ad the Diſ- 


* Afia tic Reſearches, and Maurice 5 "Hilda: vol. 1. 
perſion 
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perſion of Mankind, recorded by the nations 
upon the vaſt continent of Aſia, bear a ſtrong 


in the ſacred hiſtory, and evidently contain the 
fragments of one original truth, which was 
broken by the diſperſion of the patriarchal fa- 
milies, and corrupted by length of time, alle- 
gory, and idolatry. From this univerſal concur- 
rence on this head, one of theſe things is neceſ- 


Geneſis, or, that the author of the book of Ge- 


traditions as were already extant; or laſtly, that 
he received his knowledge of paſt events by 


ſhewn by Sir William Jones and Mr. Maurice, 
that they were received too generally and too 
early to make this ſuppoſition even poſſible; for 
they exiſted in different parts of the world in 
the very age when Moſes lived. Was the Mo- 
ſaic hiſtory compoſed from the traditions then 
exiſting? It is certain that the Chaldæans, the 
Perſians, the moſt antient inhabitants of India, 
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but they had, by the time of Moſes, wrapped it 


j ; 


reſemblance to each other, and to the narrative 


farily true; either that all theſe traditions muſt 
have been taken from the author of the book of 


neſis made up his hiſtory from ſome or all ſuch 


revelation. Were, then, all theſe traditions 
taken from the Moſaic hiſtory ? It has been 


and the Egyptians, all poſſeſſed the ſame ſtory ; 


up in their own myſteries, and diſguiſed it by 
their 
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their own fanciful conceits: and ſurely no ra- 


thoſe myſtic fables of the Eaſt, agree with the preſe 
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tional mind can believe, that if Moſes had been 
acquainted with all the myſtic fables of the 
Eaſt, as well as of Egypt, he could out of ſuch 
an endleſs variety of obſcure allegory, by the 
power of human ſagacity alone, have diſcovered 
their real origin, much leſs, that from a partial 
knowledge of ſome of them, he could have 
been able to diſcover the facts which ſuit and 


explain them all. His plain recital, however, of 
the Creation, the Fall, the Deluge, and the 


Diſperſion of Mankind, does unqueſtionably de- 
velope that origin, and bring to light thoſe 
facts; and it therefore follows, not only that the 
account is the true one, but, there being no 
human means of his acquiring the knowledge of 
it, that it was, as he aſſerts it to have been, 
revealed to him by God himſelf (7). | 

1 5 We 


' (1) We are to obſerve that the Moſaic hiſtory of 


the Creation, the Fall of Man, the Deluge, and the Diſ- | 
perſion of Mankind, not only relates theſe events as facts 


which might have been handed down by tradition, but it 
deſcribes in what manner theſe events happened, for what 
purpoſes they were deſigned, and what conſequences, na- 
tural and moral, they were to produce; and that theſe 


very circumſtances, purpoſes, and conſequences, ſimply 


related, materially contribute. to the explanation of all 
nt 
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ing them. 
civil hiſtory of the Jews is ſeldom conteſted, 
even by thoſe who imagine the Pentateuch to 
have been written in ſome age ſubſequent to 
that of Moſes, from a collection of Annals or 
Diaries; it is the miraculous part of it which is 
To this obſervation however we may 
5 e 


CHAP. 1. of the Old Teftament. 49 


We have now ſeen from undoubted teſti- 


mony, that the Pentateuch has been uniformly 


aſcribed to Moſes as its author; that the moſt 


antient traditions remarkably agree with his ac- 


count of the Creation of the World, the Fall 
of Man, the Deluge and the Diſperſion of 
= Mankind; that about the time mentioned in 
te Pentateuch, a part of the inhabitants of 
Egypt who came originally from the eaſt, did 
migrate under a perſon of the name of Moyſes 
or Moſes ;. that a people with ſuch laws and 
institutions as he profeſſes to have given them, 
have exiſted from remote antiquity; and we 
ourſelves are eye · witneſſes that ſuch a people, ſo 


circumſtanced, exiſt at this hour, and in a ſtate 
exactly conformable to his predictions concern- 
But it may be obſerved, that the 


R 


. 


itate of the 3 4 . world, and accord, with , 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity, - We may indeed retort . 
the charge of credulity upon, thoſe, who can believe that 
any man could. write ſuch a hiſtory without direct Inſpi- 
ration from Him «who knoweth all Tue” Nen 
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oppoſe the concluſive argument of a profeſſed 

enemy to revealed religion (m), © that the 
miraculous part of the Moſaic hiſtory is not 

like the prodigies of Livy, and other profane 

authors, unconnected with the facts recorded; 

it is ſo intermixed and blended with the narra- 

| tive, that they muſt both ſand or fall toge- 
| ther.” With reſpect to the Annals; which are 
mentioned as the ſuppoſed foundation of this 

hiſtory, they muſt have been. either true or <p 

+ falſe; if true, the hiſtory of the Ifraclites re- 
mains equally: marvellous; if falſe, how was it 7 
poſſible for the hiſtory to acquire the credit 
and eſteem; in which it was ſo univerſally held? 
But upon what is this ſuppoſition founded? No 
particular perſon is mentioned, with any colour 
of probability, as the author or compiler of the 
Pentateuch; no particular age is pointed out with 
any appearance of certainty, though that of Solo- 
mon ĩs uſually fixed upon as the moſt likely. Vet 
why the moſt enlightened period of the Jewiſh 

| biſtory ſhould be choſen as the beſt adapted to for - 
gery or interpolation, nay, to the molt groſs 1 impo- 
ſition that was ever 5 upon mankind, it is 
difficult to vonjecture. Was it poſhble, in ſuch 
an age, to write the Pentateuch i in the name of 
| the venerated lawgiver of the Jews: from a col- 


Om) Lord Bolingbroke! 8 Tac. occaſioned by one of 


Archbiſhop Toy! $ Sermons. | 
1 e Bien 


— 


n en e TI” 
lection of annals, and produce the firm belief 
that it actually had been written more than 400 
years before; and this not only throughout the 
nation itſelf, but among all thoſe whom the 
extended fame of Solomon had connected with it, 
or had induced to ſtudy the hiſtory and: . e 
tions of this extraordinary people? 
But a more particular conſideration of the con- 
tents of the Pentateuch, as relating immediately 
to the Jews, will furniſh irrefragable arguments 
to prove its Authenticity, and the truth of its 
claims to Inſpiration. The Pentateuch contains 
directions for the eſtabliſhment of the civil and 
religious polity of the Jews, which it is acknow- 
ledged, exiſted from the time of Moſes; it con- 
tains a code of laws, which every individual of 
the nation was required to obſerve with the ut- 
moſt punctuality, under pain of the ſevereſt pu- 
niſhment, and with which, therefore, every indi- 
vidual muſt be ſuppoſed to have been acquaint- 
ed 005 ; it contains the hiſtory of the aticeſtors 


of 


a ) 15 Indeed the gente part of mankind are ſo fat 
from living according to their own laws, that they hardly 
know them; but hen they have ſinried, they learn from 
 6thers/that they have'tranſprefſe# the law. Thoſe alſo; 
who are in the higheſt and principal 'poſts of the govern- 
ment,-confels theyare not arquaitited with thoſe laws, and 
are . ro take ſuch n for their Le wh in public 
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52 Authenticity and Iuſpiratiun [ yARx 1 
of the Jews, in regular ſucceſſion, from the crea- 
tion of the world; and a ſeries of prophecies, 


which, in an eſpecial manner, concerned them- 


ſelves, and which muſt have been beyond mea- 
ſure intereſting to a people who were alternately 


enjoying promiſed bleſſings, and ſuffering under 


predicted calamities; it contains not only the 
wonders of creation and providence in a general 
view, but alſo repeated inſtances of the ſuperin- 
tending care of the God of the whole earth over 
their particular nation, and the inſtitution of 


feaſts and ceremonies in perpetual remembrance 


of theſe divine interpoſitions; and all theſe things 
are profeſſedly addreſſed in the name, and to the 
contemporaries, of Moles, to thoſe who had ſeen 
the miracles he records, who had been witneſſes 
to the events he relates, and who had heard the 
awful promulgation of the Law. Let any one 


reflect upon theſe extraordinary and wonderful 


facts, and ſurely he muſt be convinced that they 


could never haye obtai ned the univerſal belief of 
thoſe, 


adminiſtrations as profeſs to have {kill in | thoſe laws. But 
for our people, if any body do but aſk any one of them 
about our laws, he will more readily tell them all, than he 
will tell his own name; and this in conſequence of our 
having learned them immediately, as ſoon as we became 
ſenſible of any thing, and of our having them as it were 


| engraven on our ſouls,” {FO * er dy 19 


— 
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thoſe, among whoſe anceſtors they are ſaid to have 
happened, unleſs there had been the cleareſt evi- 
dence of their certainty and truth. Nor were | 
theſe facts the tranfient occurrences. of a —_— | 
hour or day, and witneſſed only by a ſmall { 
number of perſons; on the contrary, ſome of = 
them were continued through a ſpace of forty | | 
years, and were known and felt by ſeveral mil- 
lions of people; the pillar of the cloud was 

ſeen by day, and the pillar of fire by night, dur- | 
ing their whole journey in the wilderneſs (o ;: | 
nor did the manna fail till they had eaten of 
the corn in the land of Canaan (p). We ſee _— 
Moſes, in the combined characters of leader, — 
lawgiver, and hiſtorian, n not once or twice, or as | 
it were cautiouſly and ſurreptitiouſly, but avow- 
edly and continually, appealing to the conviction 
of a whole people, who- were witneſſes of theſe 
| manifeſtations of divine power, for the juſtice of 
their puniſhments, and reſting the authority of 
the law upon the truth of the wonderful hiſtory 
he records. And farther, i in order to preſerve 
the accurate recollection of theſe events, and 
prevent the poſſibility of any alteration in this 
| ws 44 be wie conutandea and RNs < whole 
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pentateuch (4) ſhould be read at the end of 
every ſeven years in the ſolemnity of the year of 


releaſe, at the feaſt of tabernacles, in the hearing 
of all Iſrael, that all the people, men, women, and 


children, and the ſtrangers within their gates, 
might hear, and learn to fear the Lord their God, 


and obſerve to do all the words of the Law; and 
eſpecially that their children, who had not been 
eye - witneſſes of the miracles which eftabliſhed its 


claim to their faith and obedience, might hear 


the marvellous hiſtory, which they were taught 


by their fathers, publicly declared and canfirm- 
ed; and learn to fear and obey the Lord their 
God from the wonders of creation and provi- 
dence revealed to his ſervant Moſes, and from 
the ſupernatural powers with which he was in- 


veſted. We have the authority of tradition to 


ſay, | that every tribe was furniſbed with a copy 
of the law before the death of Moſes; and in- 
deed, in almoſt every page of Scripture, the ne- 
ceſſity of diſtributing numerous-copies is implied, | 
by the repeated injun@tions. for public and pri- 

vate inſtruction. Can we require a more ſtrik- 


ing proof of the exiſtence and deſigned publi- 


city of the law, than the eee, wy vriteal | 
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HAP. I.] of the Old Teſtament. 55 
ſtone, and to ſet them up on the day they paſſed 
over Jordan (the day they took poſſeſſion of the 
promiſed land) and to plaiſter them over to pre- 
ferve them (r) How could they © teach the 
law diligently to their children, and explain to 
them the teſtimonies, and the ſtatutes, and the 
judgments, and the hiſtory of their forefathers; 
talk of them when ſitting in the houſe, when 
walking in the way, when they lay down, and when 
they roſe up; bind the words for a ſign upon their 
door-poſts and gates, and upon their hands, and 
as: frontlets between their eyes (/), unleſs the Law 
had at that time been written, and they could have 
had eaſy acceſs to copies of it? Words cannot ex- 
preſs 1 more. ſtrongly than theſe do, thegeneral obli- 
gationof the people to acquire an accurate know= 
ledge of the Law, and to pay a conſtant habitual 
attention to its precepts, whether theſe directions 
be taken in a literal or figurative ſenſe. © Scribes 
of the Law" are mentioned very early, though it 
is uncertain whether they were eftabliſhed as a 
body of men till after the Captivity; and their 
very name affords ſome teſtimony to a number 
of e copies. But muſt not the cities of the prieſts, 
who were commanded. to teach the people, and 
the ſchools of the prophets have been ſupplied 
with copies 5. And furely the office of the Levite, 


(7) Deut. e. 27. v. 2. Vide, Patrick in loc. | : 
- ih ) Deut. c. 6. . 
N N whom 
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whom every family was to keep within their 
gates,” muſt have been to teach the Law. The 
command that every king, upon his acceſſion to 
the throne, ſhould © write him a copy of the 
Law in a book, out of that which is before the 
Prieſts (2), is a proof not only that the Law ex- 
iſted in writing, but that there was a copy of it 
under the peculiar care of the prieſts, that i 15, 
depoſited in the tabernacle or temple. Jacobus 
Capellus thought that the reading of the Law on 
every ſabbath and feſtival was as old as the 
time of Joſhua, but that it was neglected in the 
reign of wicked kings; and the queſtion of the 
Shunamite woman's: huſband, © wherefore wilt 
thou go up to him (the man of God) ta day? It is 
neither new-moon or ſabbath (u) is a ſtrong 
confirmation of his opinion, or at leaſt of its 
being the cuſtom ſeveral hundred years before 
the Captivity. And St. Luke informs us, that 
Moſes in old time had in every city them that 
preached him, being read in the ſynagogues every 
ſabbath day ( 170 Which may refer to a gil ear - 
lier period. WI 
Is it ered 5 . an * e es ſub- 
mitted to fo BORIS: wth bandit a dar as 


Fol 3 c. 17. v. 1 
(u) 2 Kings, c. 4. v. 23. | 
( Acts, c. 15. v. 21. ah RA, 
| . 0 * | We 
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that of Moſes, unleſs they had been fully con- 
vinced, by a ſeries of miracles, that he was a pro- 
phet ſent from God? and being thus con- 
vinced of the divine miſſion of Moſes, would 
they have ſuffered any writing to paſs under his 
venerated name, of which he was not really the 
author? Had fraud or impoſture of any kind 
belonged to any part of it, would not the Iſrae- 
lites, at the moment of rebellion, have availed 
themſelves of that circumſtance as a ground or 
Juſtification of their diſobedience ? *The Jews 
were exceedingly prone to tranſgreſs the Law of 
Moſes, -and to fall into idolatry; but if there 
had been any the leaſt ſuſpicion of any falſity or 
impoſture in the writings of Moſes, the ring- 
leaders. of their reyolts would have ſufficiently 
promulged it among them, as the moſt plauſible 
_ plea to draw them off from the worſhip of the 
true God. Can we think that a nation and re- 
ligion ſo maligned as the Jewiſh were, could 
have eſcaped diſcovery, if there had been any 
deceit in it, when ſo many lay in wait continu- 
ally to expoſe them to all contumelies imagin- 
able? Nay; among themſelves in their frequent 
apoſtacies, and occaſions given for ſuch a pre- 
tence, how comes this to be never heard of, nor 
in the leaſt queſtioned, whether. the Law was 
wee of Moſes: s writing, or no? What 
an 
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4 . 6 | "FE 
an excellent plea would this have been for Jero- 


boam's calves in Dan and Bethel, for the Sama- 
ritan temple on Mount Gerizim, could any the 
leaſt ſuſpicion have been raiſed among them con- 


cerning the Authenticity of the fundamental re- 
cords of the Jewifh commonwealth? And, which 
is moſt obſervable, the Jews, who were a people 
ſtrangely ſuſpicious and incredulous while they 
were fed and clothed by miracles, yet could 


never find ground to queſtion this; nay, and 
Moſes himſelf, we plainly ſee, was hugely en- 


vied by many of the Ifraelites even in the wil- 
derneſs, as is evident in the conſpiracy of Korah 


and his accomplices; and that on this very 
ground that © he took too much upon him; how 


unlikely then is it, that amidſt ſo many enemies 


he ſhould dare to venture any thing into public 
records, which was not moſt undoubtedly true, 


or undertake to preſcribe a law to oblige the peo- 


ple to poſterity ; zor that after his own age any 
thing ſhould come out under. his name, which 


would not be preſently detected by the emula- 
lators of his glory? What then, 1 is the thing it 
ſelf incredible? Surely not, that Moſes ſhould. 
| write the records we ſpe ak of? © We ere they not 


able to underſtand the truth of i it? _ What, not 
thoſe who were in the ſame age, and conveyed it 


down by a certain tradition to. | poſterity ? * Or, 
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CHAP. I.] ie Old Teftament. . 59 
did not the Iſraelites all conſtantly believe it? 
What, not they who would ſooner part with their 
lives and fortunes than admit any variation or 
alteration as to their lau (x) 2” ? 

The firſt ſubmiſſion to ſuch a Law as that of 


| Moſes, muſt have been while all the tremendous 


circumſtances of its promulgation were. freſh 
upon their minds; and indeed 'the nature and- 
defign of the inſtitution. demanded that it ſhould 
be carried into immediate effect (y). And 


could the Iſraelites have continued for any length 


of time in obſervance of all theſe numerous or- 


Linances and regulations, religious and civil, with- 


out any written authority to refer to? Is there 
any inſtance of this ſort in the hiſtory of the ci- 
vilized La of mankind ? of a a e e re- 


(* Süllnglert Or. Clin book 2. ch. 1. 1 8 

(y) Stillingfleet obſerves, that it is not eaſily heligved 
that a people whoſe charateriſtic was ſtubbornneſs, would 
bave been brought to ſubmit to ſuch a law, unleſs they 
had been habituated to it previous, to their ſettlement in 
the land of C anaan; or that a nation, whoſe ſubſi ſtence 


was derived from agriculture and paſturage, would have 


ſubmitted to laws apparently ſo contrary to their intereſt, 


as thoſe relating to the ſabbatical and juhilee years, unleſs 


they had been convinced that miraculous plenty and ſecur 
rity would be the certain conſequence of obedience. For 
obſervations on the ſabbatical and * wand oy a 


ton on te Rec of. "Joſephus. 
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ſl 60 —- Authenticity aud Inſpiration [PART y, 
a quiring obedience to laws orally delivered, with. 
x out giving a lex ſcripta as a rule of conduct (2) 
I a criterion by which diſputes were to be decided, 
and offenders were to be judged ? Among the 
many peculiarities of the Jewiſh nation noticed 
by profane authors, is any circumſtance of this 
kind mentioned or alluded to? Had any ſuch 
thing ever exiſted, it muſt have been known to 
the Jews, who were living when the Law was 
put into its preſent form; and remarkable as it 
would have been, the memory of it muſt have been 
tranſmitted to all ſucceeding ages. Moſes not only 
required obedience to his laws, but he ordered 
that no alteration ſhould be made in them; “ Te 
ſhall not add unto the word which Ecommand 
you, neither ſhall ye diminiſh ought from it Ca). 
There muſt ſurely have been-a written copy of 
the law, which was to be thus ſtrictly obſerved. 
War er -d Dag confines? . * * national 


{z) Itis Grid that Liycutgus did not commit bis ls 
to writing; but whoever reads an account of them in Plu- 
tarch will obſerve, that they. were merely general political 

regulations, and very different from the minute and par- 
ticular laws of Moſes, which extended to every point, ci- 
vil, moral, and reli glous. Beſides, Lycurgus' s regulations 
were introduced i into 2 city with a very ſmall ſurrounding 
territory, which had | 2 We e e 
* eſtabliſhed in it. I #10 
. | 64 1 C, a v. M e ge 
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conſtitution 


CHAP, I. C of the Old 7. eftament. 2 6t 
conſtitution and ſettlement of the Jews,” as of 


itſelf a deciſive proof of the genuineneſs of the 


undoubted evidence that there were ſuch perſons 
as Solon, Lycurgus, and , Numa, and that the 
laws bearing their names were theirs, than the 
hiſtory of the ſeveral commonwealths of Athens, 
Sparta, and Rome, which were governed by thoſe 


cernment, they may be more eaſily counter- 
ſcited; but when they concern the rights, privi- 


enough whoſe intereſt will lead them to prevent 
Magna Charta, and to invent laws: men's cau- 


matters which concern their eſtates and freeholds. 


pend upon them; their religion and laws are fo 


depended on their owning the ſovereignty of God, 


5 TS hiſtory 


ion 


5 
Pentateuch ; Can we,” ſays he, his nw. 


laws? When writings are not of general con- 


keges, and government of a nation, there will be 
unpoſtures. . It is no eaſy matter to forge a 
W tion and prudence are never fo quickſighted as in 


The general intereſt of men lies contrary to ſucli 
W impoſtures, and therefore they will prevent their 
obtaining among them. Now the laws of Moſes | 
are incorporated with the very republic of the 
Jews, and their ſubſiſtence and government de- 


interwoven one with the other, that one cannot 
be broken off from the other. Their right to 
their temporal poſſeſſions in the land of Canaan 


Who gave them to Rely and on the truth of the 


3 
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hiſtory recorded by Moſes concerning the promiſes 
made to the patriarchs; ſo that on that account 
it was impoſſible thoſe laws ſhould be counter- 
feit, on which the welfare of the nation de- 
pended, and atcording to which they were go- 
verned ever fince they were a nation. So that ! 
fall now take it to be ſufficiently proved, that 
the writings under the name of Moſes were un- 
doubtedly his; for none, who acknowledge the 
laws to have been his, can have the face to deny 
his hiſtory, there being ſo neceſſary a connection 
between them, and the book of Geneſis being 
nothing elſe but a general and very neceſſary in- 
troduction to that which follows ().“ Let then 
thoſe who are diſpoſed to doubt the Authenticity 
of the Pentateuch, conſider its real importance 
to the Jewiſh people, and the high veneration 
in which it was unqueſtionably held, and ſurely 
they muſt be convinced of the impoſſibility. of 
Ignorance or miſtake concerning any fact rela- 
tive to it; and in particular, it will appear 
fearcely credible, that the Jews ſhould err in at- 
tributing it to any perſon who was not its real 
author, or that they ſhould not know who it was 
that digeſted it into the ſhape in which we now 
have it, from materials left by Moſes, had! it been 


0 9 Sillnglee 8 Orig Sac, b. 2, C. 3 | 
| compile 
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compiled in that manner in ſome ſubſequent 
W age. The ſilence of hiſtory and tradition upon 
W this point is a ſufficient proof that no ſuch com- 
pilation ever took place. If we believe that 
Moſes led the Iſraelites out of Egypt, why ſhould 
7 we not believe that he wrote the account of that 
. deliverance? If we believe that God enabled 
= Moſes to work- miracles, why ſhould. we not be- 
lieve that he alſo enabled him to write the hiſ- 
tory of the creation ? | 

But there are ſome who admit that the Pen- 
tateuch was written by Moſes, and yet contend 
that the narrative of the Creation and of the Fall 
of Man is not a recital of real events, but an 
E iogenious Mythologue invented to account for 
W the origin of human evil, and deſigned as an 
introduction to a hiſtory, a great part of which 
they conſider as poetic fiction. If it be granted 
that Moſes was an inſpired Iawgiver, it becomes 
mimpoſſible to ſuppoſe that he wrote a fabulous 
W account of the creation and the fall of man, 
aud delivered it as a divine revelation, becauſe 
that would have been little, if at all, ſnort of 
blaſphemy ;. we muſt, therefore, believe this 
account to be true, or, that itmis declared and 
underſtood by the people, to whom it was ad- 
dreſſed, to be allegorical. No ſuch declaration 
Was ever made 5 nor is there any mention of 
= 1 buch 
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ſuch an opinion being generally prevalent among 
the Jews in any early writing. The Rabbis in- 
| deed of later times built a heap of abſurd doc- 
trines upon this hiſtory ; but this proves, if it 
proves any thing, that their anceſtors ever un- 
derſtood it as a literal and true account: and in 
fact, the truth of every part of the narrative 
contained in the book of Genefis is poſitively 
confirmed by the conſtant teſtimony of a peo- 
ple who preſerved a certain unmixed genealogy 
from father to ſon, through a long ſucceſſion of 
ages; and by theſe people we are aſſured, that 
their anceſtors ever did believe that this account, 
as far as it fell within human cognizance, had 
the authority of uninterrupted tradition from 
their firſt parent Adam, till it was written by 
the inſpired pen of Moſes. The great length to 
which human life was extended in the patri- 
archal ages, rendered it very practicable for the il 

Jews, in the time of Moſes,” to trace their lineal | 
deſcent as far as the Flood, nay even to Adam; 
for Adam converſed 56 years with Lamech, 
Noah's father, Lamech being born A. M. 874, 
and Adam having died A. M. 930; and Me- 
thuſelah, Noah' s Grandfather, who was born 
A. M. 687, did not die till A. M. 1656, ac- 
cording to archbiſhop Uſher, ſo that he was 
243 years . with Adam, and 600 

| | with 
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with Noah. Shem, the ſon of Noah, was pro- 
bably living in ſome part of Jacob's time, or 
Iſaac's at leaſt; and Moſes was great grandſon 
of Levi, one of the ſons of Jacob. How eaſily 
then, and uninterruptedly, might the general tra- 
dition be continued to the time of Moſes ! 
= Could. the grandchildren of Jacob. be ignorant 
3 of their Own pedigree, and of the time when 
5 they came into Egypt? Can we think that ſo 
many remarkable circumſtances, as attended the 
ſelling and advancement of Joſeph, could be 
forgotten in ſo ſhort a time? Could Jacob be 
ignorant from whence his grandfather Abraham 
came, eſpecially as he lived ſo long in the coun- 


the family which was remaining there? Could 


Abraham be ignorant of the Flood, when he 


the ark? Could Shem be ignorant of what 


cumſtances relative to them recorded in Geneſis, which 
could be 8 only by immediate revelation from God. 
VI. 1. F e thoſe 


try himſelf, and. married into that branch of 


was contemporary with, and deſcended from 
Shem, one of the eight perſons who eſcaped in 


paſſed before the Flood, when Adam, the firſt 
man, lived ſo near the time of Noah? And 
could Noah be ignorant of the Creation and 
Fall of Man ( c), when he was contemporary with 


(c) Although general accounts of theſe. great events 
might be conveyed thus eaſily by tradition from Adam to 
Moſes, yet, it ſhould be obſerved, that there are many eir- | 


or” 


| 243 1 „ with Adam, and 600 
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ſuch an opinion being generally prevalent among 
the Jews in any early writing. The Rabbis in- 


deed of later times built a heap of abſurd doc- 
trines upon this hiſtory ; but this proves, if it 


proves any thing, that their anceſtors ever un- 


derſtood it as a literal and true account: and in 


fact, the truth of every part of the narrative 
contained in the book of Geneſis is poſitively 
confirmed by the conſtant teſtimony of a peo- 
ple who preſerved a certain unmixed genealogy 
from father to ſon, through a long ſucceſſion of 
ages; and by theſe people we are aſſured, that 
their anceſtors ever did believe that this account, 


as far as it fell within human cognizance, had 


the authority of uninterrupted tradition from 


their firſt parent Adam, till it was written by 


the inſpired pen of Moſes, The great length to 
which human life was extended in the patri- 
archal ages, rendered it very practicable for the 
Jews, in the time of Moſes, to trace their lineal 
deſcent as far as the Flood, nay even to Adam; 


for Adam converſed '56 years with Lamech, 
| Noah's father, Lamech being born A. M. 874, 


and Adam having died A. M. 930; and Me- 


chuſelab, Noah's Grandfather, who was born 
A. M. 687, did not die till A. M. 1656, ac- 


cording to archbiſhop Uſher, ſo that he was 


with 
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with Nouk, Shem, the ſon of Noah, was pro- 
bably living in ſoine part of Jacob's time, or 
Iſaac's at leaſt; and Moſes was great grandſon 
of Levi, one of the ſons of Jacob. How eaſily 
then, and uninterruptedly, might the general tra- 
dition be continued to the time of Moſes ! 
Could the grandchildren of Jacob. be ignorant 
of their own pedigree, and of the time when 
they came into Egypt? Can we think that ſo 
many remarkable circumſtances, as attended the 
ſelling and advancement of Joſeph, could be 
forgotten in ſo ſhort a time? Could Jacob be 
ignorant from whence his grandfather Abraham 
came, eſpecially as he lived ſo long in the coun- 
try himſelf, and. married into that branch of 
the family which was remaining there? Could 
Abraham be ignorant of the Flood, when he 
was contemporary with, and deſcended from 
Shem, one of the eight perſons who eſcaped in 
the ark? Could Shem be ignorant of - what 
paſſed before the Flood, when Adam, the firſt 
man, lived. ſo near the time of Noah ? And 
could Noah be ignorant . of the Creation and 
Fall of Man 0), when he was contemporary with 


(e) Although general accounts of theſe great events 
might be conveyed thus eaſily by tradition from Adam to 
Moſes, yet, it ſhould be obſerved, that there are many eir- | 
cumſtances relative to them recorded in Geneſis, which 
could be th: only by immediate revelation from God. 


ly 
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thoſe who converſed with Adam? Can we then, 


ſetting aſide Inſpiration for a moment, believe 


it poſſible, that while there muſt have been ſo 


many remaining teſtimonies of former times, any 
lawgiver in his ſenſes would have written a falſe 
account of thoſe times, in a book which he 
ordered to be read publicly and frequently, as 
well as privately, by thoſe very people who had 
clearly the power of contradicting it, and by con- 


victing him of falſhood, of abſolutely deſtroy- 
ing his authority? or, that Moſes would adopt 


the ſtyle of allegory in the beginning of -a book 


profeſſedly written for the uſe of a plain un- 


lettered people (4), and containing a narrative 
of events which had paſſed before their eyes, 
and a code of laws which were to be literally 
obſerved ; that he would introduce a grave hiſ- 
tory of real occurrences, a detailed practical 
ſyſtem of juriſprudence and of religion, by a 


fictitious repreſentation of the wonders of Crea- 


tion and Providence ? 

The account of the Creation,” ſays Mr. 
Gray, is not to be conſidered as allegorical, or 
merely figurative, any more than the hiſtory of 


the Temptation, and of the Fall from Inno- 


(4) We ought always to remember, that the writings 


of Moſes were addrefled to the people in general, and =. 


confined to the 2 or the learned. 
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cence, ſince the whole deſcription is unqueſ- 
tionably delivered as real, and is ſo conſidered | 


by all the ſacred writers (e). In the explana- 


tion of Scripture, indeed, no interpretation, which 


tends to ſuperſede the literal ſenſe, ſhould be 
admitted; and for this reaſon alſo it is, that 


3 | thoſe ſpeculations, which are ſpun out with a 
view to render particular relations in the book 


of Genefis more conſiſtent with our ideas of 
probability, ſhould be received at leaſt with 
great difidence and caution. To repreſent the 


WW formation of the woman from Adam's rib, as a 
Y | work performed in an imaginary” ſenſe, or as 


pictured. to the mind in viſion, ſeems to be too 


great a departure from the plain rules which 


ſhould be obſerved in the conſtruction of Scrip- 
ture (/, and inconſiſtent with the expoſitions 


| of the ſacred writers. So likewiſe the wreſtling 


of ] acob with an angel (g). though ſometimes 


ce) John, c. 8. v. 44. 2 Cor. c. 11. v. 3. 1 Tim. 
c. 2. v. 13. Rev. c. 12. v. 9. Allix's Reflections on 
Geneſis. Waterland's General Preface to Scripture vindi- 
cated, Witty's Eſſay towards Vindication of Moſaic 
Hiſtory. Nichol's Conference with a Theiſt. Bochart 
de Scrip. Tentat. 1 


(f) Gen. c. 1. v. 22 and 43 This is related by 


Moſes as a real operation, though performed while Adam 
was in a deep ſleep, and is ſo conſidered by the red | 


writers. 1 Cor, c. 11. Ye 8 and 9, 
0] Gen. e. 32. v. 24 


F 2 conſidered 
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tion as an allegory, is not only to throw over 
the whole Pentateuch in doubt and obſcurity, 
commences in the. promiſe, that * the ſeed of 


the woman ſhould bruiſe the head of the fer . 
pent.“ In reality, if we take the hiſtory of the 
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* 


conſidered as a ſcenical repreſentation addreſſed 


[ 


to the fancy of the Patriarch, ſhould rather be 


contemplated, like the temptation of Abraham, 
as a literal tranſaction, though perhaps of a 
figurative character; and like that, it was de- 
ſigned to convey information, by actions inſtead 
of words, of certain particulars, which it im- 
ported the Patriarch to know, and which he 
readily collected from a mode of revelation fo 
cuſtomary in the early ages of the world, how- 
ever it may ſeem incongruous to thoſe who 
cannot raiſe their minds to the contemplation 
of any economy which they have not expe- 


rienced, and who proudly queſtion every event 


not conſiſtent with their notions of propriety (). 
« To conſider the whole of the Moſaic narra- 


it the veil of inexplicable confufion, and involve 


but to ſhake to its very baſis Chriſtianity, which 


Fall in any other ſenſe than the obvious litera 
ſenſe, we plunge i intogreater perplexities than eve. 


Some well-meaning. pious- commentators hav] 


indeed endeavoured to reconcile all difficulties 
by conſidering ſome parts of the Moſaic hiſto 


(>) Gray's "Hh, p- 87. edit. * 
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in an allegorical, and other parts in a literal 
ſenſe; but this is to act in a manner utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the tenor and ſpirit of that hiſ- 
tory, and with the views of a writer, the diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtics of whoſe production are 
ſimplicity, purity, and truth. There is no me- 
dium nor palliation ; the whole js allegorical, or 
the whole is literal (i).“ 

The practice of allegorizing Scriptuic has 
been attended with the worſt conſequences. 
Though the Bible abounds with figurative lan- 
guage, and the ſacred writers continually uſe 
metaphors to illuſtrate or enforce their mean- 
ing, yet we may venture to pronounce that, 
in no one book of the Old or New Teſta- 
ment, which profeſſes to relate paſt occur- 
rences, is there a ſingle inſtance of allegory. 
This obſervation, which is meant to be confined 
to the hiſtorical parts of Scripture properly ſo 
called, is perfectly eonſiſtent with the typical na- 
ture of many circumſtances of the Jewiſh hiſtory, 
It is only maintained, that the narratives of paſt 
events are univerſally to be taken in their plain 


rand literal ſenſe; and it is to be wiſhed that all 


readers of the Scriptures, and particularly young 
ſtudents in divinity, would keep that principle 
conſtantly in their minds. If allegory be allowed 
Ci Wan Hiſtory, v. I. p. 368“ 

| F 3 to 
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to be applicable in all caſes, there is an end of 
certainty in Scripture hiſtory, and a door is 
opened to the wildeſt ſuggeſtions of the moſt ex- 
travagant imagination. Our own ideas of proba- 
bility or propriety are not to be the criterion, by 
which we are to decide upbn the reality of tranſl. 
actions recorded in the Bible; nor are we to queſ- 
tion the truth of Scripture hiſtory, becauſe we 
cannot always reconcile God's dealings with 
mankind to our notions of juſtice and mercy, 
Our partial and imperfect knowledge of the great 
plans of Divine Providence ſhould teach us to 
judge of the counſels of the Almighty with hu- 
mility and diffidence, The ſhort-fighted reaſon 
of man is but ill qualified to paſs ſentence upon 
the decrees of infinite wiſdom ; and the conſci- 
ouſneſs of this incompetence will be the beſt Pre» 
ſervative againſt the bad effects of that arrogant 
and irreverent preſumption, with which the Word 
of God is treated in the preſent age. 

Among the objections to the divine authority 
of the Pentateuch, the command to deſtroy the 
nations of Canaan is conſidered as being abſo- 
lutely irreconcileable with divine juſtice, and 
therefore as impoflible to have proceeded from 
God. It is a curious example of the incon- 
| ſiſtency of ſceptical arguments, that the deſtruc: 


tion of the inhabitants of a ſmall part of the 


3 Kearth 


SOLES 
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earth is pronounced to be incompatible” with the 


divine attributes, while the deſtruction of the 


whole world by the deluge is paſſed by without 
any ſuch comment. But the deluge is a fact au- 
thenticated by ſuch variety of proots, and ſo uni- 
verſally acknowledged in all ages and countries, 
that its conſiſtency with the juſtice of God muſt 
be allowed, or his moral government muſt be at 
once denied. And yet, in reality, the general de- 
ſtruction of the human race by the deluge, and 


the partial extermination of the inhabitants of 


Canaan by the Iſraelites, are to be accounted for 
upon preciſely the ſame principle. In both caſes 
it was the enormous wickedneſs of the people 
which drew upon them ſuch ſignal puniſbment : 
“The earth allo was corrupt before God, and 


the earth was filled with violence; and God 


looked upon the earth, and behold, it was cor- 
rupt ; for all fleſh had corrupted his way upon 
the earth. And God faid to Noab, The end of 
all fleſh is come before me, for the earth is filled 
with violence through them; and behold, I will 
deſtroy them from the earth (A9. And Moſes 
expreſsly declared to the people of Iſrael, when 
they were about to take poſſeſſion of Canaan, the 
= cauſe which brought upon the inhabitants the 
= PRO of deftruQtion ; © Speak not thou 
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in thy heart, after that the Lord thy God hath 
caſt them out from before thee, ſaying, F or my 
righteouſneſs the Lord hath brought me in to 
poſſeſs this land; but for the wickedneſs of theſe 
nations, the Lord. doth drive them out from be- 
| fore thee : not for thy righteouſneſs, or for the 
uprightneſs of thy heart, doſt thou go to poſſeſs 
their land; but for the wickedneſs of theſe na- 
tions the Lord thy God doth drive them out 
from before thee (/).” When God firſt pro- 
miſed the land of Canaan to the ſeed of Abra. 
ham, he expreſsly declared that they were not to 
take poſſeſſion of it till the fourth generation 
after they ſhould remove into Egypt, © Becauſe 
the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full (), 
that is, would not till then be full. It will 
ſcarcely be diſputed that God might have given 
the children of Abraham more immediate pof- il 
ſeſſion of the land of Canaan, had he ſeen fit. It ES 
therefore appears, that the comparative righteouſ- F 
-neſs of one nation poſtponed the fate of ſeveral 
others above 400 years; and that it was not till 
the meaſure of wickedneſs was completed, that 
they were deſtroyed by the outſtretched arm of 
the Almighty, who led on his choſen people, and 
ee them to execute his judgments pou 


\ 


4 Deut. c. 9. v. 4 and Gs 
| (n Gen. c. 15 v. 16. 8 
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theſe incorrigibly wicked nations, which were 
deſigned at the ſame time to be a warning to 
themſelves (u). And thus this command, fo far 
from being repugnant to the attributes of God, 
affords an example of his mercy and forbearance, 
and eſtabliſhes rather than invalidates the truth 
of the Pentateuch, and its claim to divine au- 
thority. | 

With reſpect to the marks of a poſterior date, 
or at leaſt of poſterior interpolation, ſo often 
urged with an inſidious deſign to weaken the au- 
= thority of the Pentateuch, it will be ſufficient to 
= obſerve, that it may ſafely be admitted that 
| Joſhua, Samuel, or ſome one of the ſucceeding 
WW prophets, wrote the account of the death of 
= Moſes, contained in the laſt chapter of Deutero- 
nomy; and that Ezra, when he tranſcribed the 
hiſtory written by Moſes, changed the names of 
ſome F which were then become obſolete, to 


( n) „ Beware mat Hin 3 not the "WD thy God, 
in not keeping his ee and his judgments, and 
his ſtatutes, which I command thee this day—lIt ſhall be, 
if thou do at all forget the Lord thy God, and walk after 
other gods, and ſerve them, and worſhip them ; ; I teſtify. 
againſt you this day, that ye ſhail ſurely periſh. As the 
nations which the Lord deſtroyeth before your face, ſo 
| ſhall ye periſh, becauſe ye would not be obedient unto the 

voice of the Lord Jo, God,” i Deut. c. 8. v. «Ih 19, 
wa 20. "i 


weit 


\ 


written in the time of David, the 
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thoſe by which they were called in his time, and 


added, for the purpoſe of elucidation, the few 


paſſages which are allowed to be not ſuitable to 
the age of Moſes. Now, ſurely when it is conſi- 
dered that theſe few paſſages are of an explana- 
tory nature; that they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 


from the original writings of Moſes ; and that 


Ezra was himſelf an inſpired writer raiſed up by 
God to re-eſtabliſh the Jewiſh church, after the 


return from captivity, the cavils founded upon 


ſuch circumſtances can ſcarcely be thought de- 


Jerving of any ſerious attention. 


It is ſometimes aſſerted that there i is a ſame- 


neſs of language and ſtyle in the different books 
of the Old Teſtament, which is not compatible 


with the different ages uſually aſſigned to them, 


and thence an inference is drawn unfavourable 


to the Authenticity of theſe books, and particu- 
larly to that of the Pentateuch. To this ob- 


jection we may anſwer, that it is founded upon 
an untrue aſſertion; for thoſe who are beſt ac- 


quainted with the original writings of the Old 5 


Teſtament agree, that there is a marked dif- 
ference in the ſtyle and language of its ſeveral 
authors; and one learned man in particular con- 


cludes from that difference, that it 1s certain the 
five books, which are aſcribed to Moſes, were not 
alms of 


Fad 
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David in the age of Iſaiah, nor the Prophecies 
of Iſaiah in the time of Malachi (o).“ But let 


us conſider the caſe of the Greek authors, whoſe 


works have come down to the preſent time. The 


age of Heſiod and Homer, the two oldeſt Greek 


writers, is not preciſcly known; but Blair, and 
moſt other chronologers, place them about goo 


bears before Chriſt ; and we know that Longinus, | 


who was perhaps the lateſt of the authors called 
claſſical, lived towards the end of the third cen- 


of almoſt 1200 years between Homer and Lon- 
ginus, which happens rather to exceed the inter- 
val between Moſes and Malachi, the firſt and laſt 
of the Hebrew Authors. If therefore the Greek 
language remained through twelve centuries with- 
out any material change, why might not the 
Hebrew? In fact, the Hebrew was leſs liable 
to alteration, becauſe the Hebrews, till the Cap- 
tivity, had very little intercourſe with other 
nations. But the argument from the Greek lan- 
guage is ſtill ſtronger, even if it be confined to 
proſe writers, whoſe ages are certainly known, 


It will readily be granted that Herodotus wrote 
his hiftory about 450 years before Chriſt, and 


that Euſtathius wrote his Commentary upon, 
Homer nearly 1200 after Chriſt ; and therefore 


(0) Marſh on the Authenticity of the vs books of 


Moſes | 
- theſe. 
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theſe two writers ſhew that the Greek language 
changed but little through a period of more than 
i600 years. It will not be imagined that I con- 
fider the ſtyle of Homer, Herodotus, Longinus, 
and Euſtathius, as exactly, or even nearly, the 
ſame; I only contend that there is the ſame 


degree of reſemblance between Greek, as there 


is between Hebrew authors, who lived at ſimilar 
intervals. | 1 40 
I have thought it right to notice theſe ob- 


jections, becauſe J have lately ſeen a good deal of 


importance attributed to them ; and indeed ſuch 
objections. are very frequent in modern publi- 
cations. Thoſe who advance them, know but too 
well, that by ſtating them in a ſpecious and con- 
fident manner, they may ſhake the faith of the 
unwary, and by degrees draw them over to their 
own ſceptical opinions. Let me then caution my 
young readers againſt theſe inſidious and miſ- 


chievous attempts. Let the direct and. poſitive 


proofs of the divine authority of the Scriptures, 
or of any other branch of our religion which may 
be attacked, be conſtantly recolle&ted, Let it be 
remembered, that upon every point, however 
clearly and undoubtedly proved, it is eaſy to find 


cavils and difficulties; and that to theſe cavils 


and difficulties there muſt be ſatisfactory anſwers, 
although they may not occur to the mind, or 
| have 
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have not fallen within the reading, of every per- 
ſon. Above all, let recourſe be had upon all ſuch 
occaſions to this general principle, — That when 
the truth of any propoſition is eſtabliſhed upon 
juſt and legitimate grounds, or when any doctrine 
is revealed in the written Word of God, no weight 
whatever is due to objections founded in probable 
reaſoning, metaphyſical ſpeculation, or conjec- 
tural criticiſm; and we may ſafely pronounce, 
that no other have ever been brought to oppoſe 
the concluſions which we have ſeen derived 
from facts, by arguments obviouſly reſulting 
from thoſe facts, and conſiſtent with each other, 


in favour of the Authenticity and Inſpiration of 


the antient Scriptures. 


| 
| 


* 
r : => E 
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PART J. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
ET) 6» She | 
CONTENTS OF THE SEVERAL BOOKS 

er THE | 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


Tux book of Geneſis (a), which derives its 
name from a Greek word ſignifying generation 
or production, comprehends a period of about 
2369 years. It begins with the hiſtory of the 
Creation of the World in fix days, and con- 
tains alſo an account of the diſobedience and 
puniſhment of Adam and Eve; the increaſe of 
mankind ; the progreſs of wickedneſs ; the gene- 
ral deſtruction of the human race by the deluge, 
except Noah and his family, who were miracu- 
louſly preſerved in the ark ; the promiſe of God 
that the world ſhould no more be deſtroyed by 


(a) Tacos a vgl dum, co 
2 0 1 a flood 


5 a flood; the confuſion of tongues, and the diſ- 
; perſion of the deſcendants of Noah; the call of 
Abraham, and the covenant of God with him; 
the repetition of that covenant with Iſaac and 


| b jacob; the deſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrha "i 
the hiſtory of Joſeph, and the ſettlement of the 


Iſraelites in Egypt. 


The book of Exodus (5) is ſo named, be- 


Wy cauſe it relates the departure of the Iſraelites out 
of Egypt. It comprehends the hiſtory of about 


145 years; and the principal events contained in 


it are, the bondage of the Iſraelites in Egypt, 


and their miraculous deliverance from thence by 


i 5 | the hand of Moſes; their entrance into the wil- 


derneſs of Sinai; the promulgation of the Law, 


| and the building of the tabernacle. 


The book of Leviticus deſcribes the office and 


duties of the Levites and prieſts, all of whom 


Wy were deſcended from Levi. It contains a mi- 
nute account of the religious rites and ceremo- 


| nies which were to be obſerved by the Jews, and 
Wy -<cords the tranſactions of only one month. 


The book of Numbers contains an account of 5 


the numbering of the people of Iſrael, both in 
the beginning of the ſecond year after their de- 


( b) Exodus An 1 8 from h of out, and Ag 
Way. 


Wale 
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1 


parture out of Egypt, and at the concluſion of 
their journey in the wilderneſs. It comprehend; 
a period of about 38 years, but moſt of the 
events related in it happened in the firſt and 
laſt of thoſe years. The date of the facts re- 
corded in the middle of the book cannot be pre. 
ciſely aſcertained. The principal contents of 
this book, beſides the numbering of the people 
already noticed, are, the conſecration of the ta. 
bernacle; the encampments of the IIraelites, 
with a relation of the circumſtances which at- 
tended their wandering in the wilderneſs ; a re- 
petition of ſeveral of the principal laws which 
had been before given to the Itraelites, with an 
addition of ſome new precepts, both civil and re- 
ligious; an enumeration of the twelve tribes, 
and directions for the diviſion: of the Land of 
Canaan, of which they were about to take pol: 
_ ſeſſion. 7 
The Book of Deuteronomy 7 6 ), as its name 
| denotes, contains a, repetition of the civil and 
moral law, which was a ſecond time delivered by 
Moſes, with ſome additions and explanations, a 
well to impreſs it more forcibly upon the Iſrae- 
lites in general, as in particular for the benefit of 
| thoſe who, being born! in the wilderneſs, were not 
preſent at the firſt promulgation of the Law. It 
(c) F rom 0eyregog ſecond, and roo; law. 
- contains 
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contains alſo a recapitulation of the ſeveral events 
which had befallen the Iſraelites ſince their de- 
parture from Egypt, with ſevere reproaches for 
their paſt miſconduct, and earneſt exhortations 
to future obedience. The Meſſiah is explicitly 
foretold in. this book; and there are many pre- 
dictions interſperſed i in different parts of it, par- 
ticularly in the 28th, zoth, 32d, and 33d chap- 
ters, relative to the future condition of the Jews. 


The book of Deuteronomy includes only the 


ſhort period of about two months, and finiſhes 
with an account of the death of Moſes, which! 18 


ſuppoſed to have been added by his ſucceſſor 
Joſhua.  ' ; 


Thbeſe fire dan, were written by Moſes; and, 


according to Archbiſhop Uſher, they contain the 
Mee of 25 52 years and an halt. 
The book of Joſhua comprehends the. hiſtory 


« about 30 years. It contains an account of 


the. conqueſt and diviſion of the land of Canaan, 
the renewal of the covenant with the Iſraelites, 
and the death 'of Joſhua. There are two paſ- 
ſages in this book, which ſhew that it was written 
by a perſon contemporary with the events it re- 
cords. In the firſt verſe of the fifth chapter, the 


author ſpeaks of himſelf as being one of thoſe who 
had Paſſecd into Canaan: * And it came to paſs 5 
when all the kings of the Amorites, which were 
22 VOL. I. G on 
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the 25th verſe of the following chapter, it appears 


| Rahab: And Joſhua ſaved Rahab the harlot 
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day; becauſe ſhe hid the meſſengers which Jo- 
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not a perfect agreement among the learned con- 


Bock of the Law of God,“ which expreſfion ſeems 


uritten by Moſes. The five laſt verſes, giving 


governed Iſrael in the intermediate time between 
Joſhua and the eftabliſhment-of regal govern- 
ment. This bock has been afcribed to Phinehas, 
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on the fide of Jordan weſtw-ard, and all the kings 
of the Canaanites, which were by the ſea, heard 
that the Lord had dried up the waters of Jordan 
from before the children of Iſrael, until we were 
paſſed over, that their heart melted.” And from 


that the book was written before the death of 


alive, and her father's houſhold, and all that ſhe 
had; and ſhe dwelleth in Iſrael even unto this 


ſhua ſent to ſpy out Jericho.” Though there is 


cerning the author of this book, yet by far the 
moſt general opinion is, that it was written by 
Joſhua himſelf; and indeed in the laſt chapter 
it is ſaid, that © Joſhna wrote theſe words in the 


to imply, that he fubjoined this hiſtory to that 


an account of the death of Joſhua, were added 
by one of his ſucceſſors, e by main 
Phinehas, or Samuel. fe See INR 22. 

The book of Fudge t treats principally of ta 
mluſtriotis perſons, who, under the name of Judges, 


# 
T 7 4 # 
to 
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to Hezekiah, and to Ezekiel; and ſome learned 


men have thought that it was compiled by Ezra, 


| ; from memoirs left by the reſpective judges of 
: : their own judicatures. But the beſt founded 
: | opinion ſeems to be, that it was written by Sa- 
muel, the laſt of the judges. That it was 
written before the reign of David, 1s proved by 
the following paſſage: © The Jebuſites dwell with 
WT the children of Benjamin in Jeruſalem unto this 
day (cd); for it is certain that the Jebuſites were 
driven out of that city early in the reign of 
David Ce). The beginning of the book of 
Judges gives an account of the farther conqueſts 
- | of the Ifraelites in the land of Canaan z of their 
- diſobedience to the commands of God, and of 


their conſequent ſubjection to the king of Meſo- 
WT potamia ; it then ſtates the appointment of Oth- 
niel, the firſt judge of Iſrael, and continues the 
WT hiſtory to the death of Samſon. Theſe events 
are contained in the firſt ſixteen chapters; and in 
the 17th and remaining chapters are recorded 
ſeveral remarkable occurrences, which were omit- 
: | ted in their proper places, that they might not 
interrupt the courſe of the general hiſtory of the 
: | judges. This book includes a period of about 309 


(4) Judges, c. I. v. 1. (e) a Sam. c. 5. 


G 2 : years, 
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years, from the death of Joſhua to that of Sam: 


ſon ; but there 1s great difficulty in ſettling the 
preciſe chronology of the feveral facts related in 
it, becauſe many of them are reckoned from dif- 
ferent — which cannot now be e aſcer- 
tained. 
The book of Ruth 3 is 00 nd FINE the name 
of the perſon, a native of Moab, whoſe kiſtory it 
contains. It may be conſidered as a ſupplement 
to the book of Judges, to which it was joined in 


the Hebrew canon, and the Jatter part of which 
it greatly reſembles, being a detached tory be- 
longing to the ſame period. Ruth had a ſon 


called Obed, who was the grandfather of David, 


which circumſtance probably occafioned her biſ- 


tory to be written, as the genealogy of David, 
from Pharez the ſon of Judah, from whom the 
Meſſiah was to fpring, is here given; and ſome 
commentators have thought, that the deſcent of 
our Saviour from Ruth, a Gentile woman, was an 
intimation of the comprehenſive nature of the 


Chriſtian diſpenſation. We are no where in- 
formed when Ruth lived; but as king David was 


her great grandſon, we may place her hiſtory about 
1250 years before Chriſt. This book was cer- 
tainly written after the birth of David, and pro- 
bably by the prophet. Samuel, though ſome 
have 
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have attributed | it to  Hezekiah, and others to 
EZ | 

The latter part of the book of Judges, and the 
whole book of Ruth, may be conſidered as di- 


oreſſions. The general thread of the ſacred hiſ- 
tory is reſumed in the firſt book of Samuel, which 


completes the government of the judges, of whom 


Eli and Samuel were the two laſt; and it relates 
the choice and rejection of Saul, the firſt king of 
the Iſraelites, and the anointing of David in his 
| ſtead, with a moſt intereſting account of the early 
part of the life of David, and of the reign and 


death of Saul. It is generally ſuppoſed that Sa- 


muel wrote the twenty-four, firſt chapters, and 
that the reſt were written by the prophets Gad 
and Nathan (). This opinion is founded upon 
the following paſſage in the firſt book of Chro- 
= nicles: Now the acts of David the king, firſt 
and laft, behold, they are written in the book of 


Samuel the ſeer, and in the book of Nathan the 


prophet, and in the book of Gad the ſeer (g); 
whenee it is evident that there were formerly 
three books written reſpectiyely by Samuel, Gad, 
and Nathan, which together comprehended the 


whole hiſtory of David; and it is bind __ 
ve 5 The firſt verſe of the 2 th over, mentions the 


death of Samuel, 1 
e I Chron. c. 29. * 25. 


. 989 theſe 
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theſe books were afterwards placed as one in the 
Hebrew canon, and called the book of Samuel, 
becauſe he was the moſt diſtinguiſhed of its three 
authors. In our canon this book is divided into 
two, whichare called the firſt and ſecond books of 
Samuel; and in the Septuagint and Vulgate (+) 


(hb) The old Vulgate, of which the copies are now 
| Joſt, was a very antient verſion of the Bible into Latin, 
but by whom, or at what period it was made, is not 
known. The Old Teſtament of this verſion was tranſ- 
lated from the Septuagint. It was in general uſe till the 
time of Jerome, and it was alfo called the Italic Verſion, 
Jerome tranſlated the Old Teſtament immediately from 
the Hebrew into Latin, and this tranſlation was gra- 
dually received in the Weſtern Church, in preference to 
the old Vulgate or It. ic. The preſent Vulgate, which 
is declared authentic by the Council of Trent, is the an- 
tient Italic Verſion, reviſed and improved by the correc- 
tions of Jerome and others. This is the only tranflation 
of the Bible allowed by the church of Rome; and it is 
uſed by that church upon all occaſions, except that in 
the Miffal and Palms a few paſſages of the antient Vul- 
gate are retained, as are the apocryphal books, which 
Jerome did not tranflate, There are two principal edi- 
tions of the preſent Vulgate, one publiſhed by Pope Sin- 
tus the Fifth, the other by Clement the Eighth, which 
differ confiderably from each other, though both are de- 
elared authentie from the papal chair. Vide Kennicott's 
State of the preſent Hebrew Text, v. 2. p. 198. Some 
of the antient Italic Verſion has been recovered from 
citations in the writings of the Fathers, and is publiſhed, i 
with ſupplementary . in Wakon's Toly _— Ep 
oy s Key, | 


vb 77 
8 


they 
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they are called the firſt and ſecond books of 
Kings. 

The ſecond back of Samuel continues the lil. 
tory of David, after the death of Saul, through 
a ſpace of 40 years. It was probably written, as 
was juſt now obſerved, by Gad and Nathan, but 
W it is impoſſible to aſſign to them their reſpective 
parts. 

The firſt book of Kings commences wich an 
account of the death of David, and contains a 
period of 126 years, to the death of Jehoſaphat ; 
and the ſecond book of Kings continues the hiſ- 
tory of the kings of Iſrael and Judah through a 
period of 300 years, to the deſtruction of the city 
and temple of Jeruſalem 37 Nebuchadnezzar. 
Theſe two books formed only one in the Hebrew 
canon, and they were probably compiled by Ezra 
= from the records which were regularly kept, both 
in Jeruſalem and Samaria, of all public tranſ- 
actions. Theſe records appear to have been 
made by the contemporary prophets, and fre- 


— 


quently derived their names from the kings whoſe | 


hiſtory they contained. They are mentioned in 
many parts of Scripture; thus in the firſt book 
of Kings i) we read of the Book of the Acts of 
Solomon, which is ſuppoſed to haye been writ- 
ten by Nathan, Ahijah, and Iddo (. We n 
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where read that Shemaiah the prophet, and Iddo 
the ſeer, wrote the acts of Rehoboam (7), that 
Jehu wrote the acts of Jehoſaphat (m), and 
Ifaiah thoſe of Uzziah and Hezekiah Cu). We 
may therefore conclude that from, theſe public 
records, and other authentic documents, were 
compoſed the two books of Kings ; and the uni- 
formity of their ſtyle favours the opinion of their 
being put into their Pn ne by the ame 
perſon. 
The two books of Chronicles formed hut one 

in the Hebrew canon, which was called the book 
of Diaries or Journals. In the Septuagint Ver- 
ſion they were called the books © of things omit- 
ted; and they were firſt named the books of 
Chronicles by Jerome. They were compiled, 
and probably by Ezra; from the antient chroni- 
cles of the kings of Judah and Iſrael juſt now 
mentioned, and they may be conſidered as a 
kind of ſupplement to the preceding books of 
Scripture. The former part of the firſt book of 
Chronicles contains a great variety of genealogical 
tables, beginning with Adam; and in particular 
it gives a circumſtantial account of the twelve 
tribes, which muſt have been yer yalpalye to 


= 2. Chama c. 12. v. IS, a 1 
(m) 2 Chron, c. 20. v. 34- I "Ng c. 16. v. I; 
* 2 Chron," c. 26. v. 22. c. + 32. v. 32. 


the 
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che Jews after their return from captivity (o). The 
5 deſcendants of Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, and David, 
W from all of whom it was predicted that the Sa- 
5 viour of the world ſhould be born, are here 
W marked with preciſion, _ Theſe genealogies. oc- 
WT cupy the firſt nine chapters, and in the tenth is 
recorded the death of Saul. E rom! the eleventh 
chapter to the end of the book, 'we have a hiſtory 
of the reign of David, with a detailed ſtatement 
of his preparation for the building of the temple, 
of his regulations reſpecting the prieſts, and Le- 
WT vites, and his appointment of muſicians. for the 
public ſervice of religion. The ſecond book of 
Chronicles contains a brief ſketch of the Jewiſh 
W hiſtory, from the acceſſion of Solomon to the re- 
urn from the Babylonian captivity, being a pe- 
nod of 480 years; and in both theſe books we 
find many particulars, not noticed in the other 
hiſtorical books of Scripture. \ neal 
Ezra, the author of the book which bates his 
name, was of the ſacerdotal family, being a di- 
rect deſcendant from Aaron, and ſucceeded Ze- 
rubbabel in the government of Judæa. This 


f | tribes were preſerved, is particularly mentioned by Jo- 


neceſſary to the preſervation of their civil rights, and 
their religious polity, as well as to pee 1 fulfilment 
of the * reſpecting tlie Meſſiah. 2 C0] 


nada 


book begins with the repetition of the two laſt 
(e) The care with which the peacklogies: of the twelve 


ſephus (contr. Apion. book 1.) It ſeems to have been 
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compoſed the two books of Kings; and the uni- 


in the Hebrew canon, which was called the book 
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tribes, ee have been very valuable to 
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where read that Shemaiah the prophet, and Iddo 
the ſeer, wrote the acts of Rehoboam (7), that 
Jehu wrote the acts of Jehoſaphat (m), and 
Tfaiah thoſe of Uzziah and Hezekiah Cn). We 
may therefore conclude that from, theſe publie 
records, and other authentic documents, were 


formity of their ſtyle favours the opinion of their 
being put into their e ae wo the ſame 
perſon. 


The two books of Chronicles formed hut one 


of Diaries or Journals. In the Septuagint Ver- 
ſion they were called the books © of things omit- 
ted ;” and they were firſt named the books of 
Chronicles by Jerome. They were compiled, 
and probably by Ezra, from the antient chroni- 
cles of the kings of Judah and Ifrael juſt now 

mentioned, and they may be conſidered as a 
kind of ſupplement to the preceding books if 
Scripture. The former part of the firſt book of 
Chronicles contains a great variety of genealogical 
tables, beginning with Adam; and in particular 
it gives a circumſtantial account of the twelve 


(00 2 Chron. c. 12. v. 15. Fg 
(n) 2 Chron, c. 20. v. 34- I Kings, c. 16. v. I, 
(n) 2 Chron: c. 26. v. 22. c. 32. v. 32. 


the 
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d : | the Jewsafter their return from captivity ( ). The 
© deſcendants of Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, and David, 
| i from all of whom it was predicted that the Sa- 
W viour of the world ſhould be born, are here 
BY marked with preciſion, Theſe genealogies oc- 
cuppy the firſt nine chapters, and in the tenth is 
; recorded the death of Saul. F rom the eleventh 
] : chapter to the end of the book, We have a hiſtory 
i . | of the reign of David, with a detailed ſtatement 
of his preparation for the building of the temple, 
o his regulations reſpecting the prieſts and Le- 
vites, and his appointment of muſicians for the 
Ws public ſervice of religion. The ſecond. book of 
- ; Chronicles contains a brief ſketch of the Jewiſh 
X hiſtory, from the acceſſion of Solomon to the re- 
WT turn from the Babylonian captivity, being a pe- 
riod of 480 years; and in both theſe books we 
find many particulars, not noticed in the other 
WS hiſtorical books of Scripture. 
10 Ezra, the author of the book ck in, his 
name, was of the ſacerdotal family, being a di- 
rect deſcendant from Aaron, and ſucceeded Ze- 
rubbabel in the government of Judæa. This 
= | book begins with the repetition of the two laſt 
%) The care with which the pnchlogies of the twelve 
3 tribes were preſerved, is particularly mentioned by Jo- 
W ſcphus (contr. Apion. book I.) It ſeems to have been 


neceſſary to the preſervation of their civil rights, and 


their religious polity, as well as to g oy fulfilment 
of the FOR reſpecting the Mefliah. * 
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ters, Ezra relates his own appointment to the 
government of Judæa by Artaxerxes Longima- 


the 4th chapter to the 27th verſe of the jth 
chapter. It is probable that the facred hiſtorian 


uſed the Chaldaic language in this part of his 
work, becauſe it contains chiefly letters and de- 
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verſes of the ſecond book of Chronicles, and car- 
ries the Jewiſh hiſtory, through a period of 19 
years, commencing from the edict of Cyrus. The 
fix firſt chapters contain an account of the re- 
turn of the Jews under Zerubbabel, after the cap- 
tivity of yo years; of their re-eftabliſhment in 
Judæa; and of the building and dedication of 
the temple at Jeruſalem. In the four laſt chap- 


nus ; his journey thither from Babylon ; the dil- 
obedience of the Jews; and the reform which he 
immediately effected among them. It is to be 
obſerved, that between the dedication of the 
temple and the departure of Ezra, that is, be- 
tween the 6th and 7th chapters of this book, 
there was an interval of about 58 years, dur- 
ing which nothing is here related concerning 
the Jews, except that, contrary to God's com- 
mand, they intermarried with Gentiles, This 
book is written in Chaldee from the 8th verſe of 


crees written in that language, the original words 
of which he might think it right to record; and 
indeed the People, who were recently returned 


| from the Babylonian er, were at leaſt as fa- 
miliar 


; | CHAP. 1] tlie Old Teſtament. 01 
miliar with the Chaldee as they were with the 
Hebrew tongue. 

= Nehemiah () profeſſes bimſelf the author of 
5 the book which bears his name, in the very be- 
; f ginning of it, and he uniformly vrites in the firſt 
perſon. He was of the tribe of Judah, and was 
probably born at Babylon during the captivity. 
e was ſo diſtinguiſhed for his family and attain- 
; ments, as to be ſelected for the office of cup- 
| bearer to the king of Perſia, a fituation of great 
BS honour and emolument. He was made governor 


; - of Judæa, upon his own application, by Ar- 


taxerxes Longimanus ; and this book, which in 
= the Hebrew canon was joined to that of Ezra, 
WT gives an account of his appointment and admi- 
niſtration through a ſpace of about 36 years to 
A. M. 3 595, at which time the Scripture hiſtory 
; | cloſes : and conſequently theſe hiſtorical books, 
from Joſhua to Nehemiah inclufive, contain the 
hiſtory of the Jewiſh people from the death of 
Moſes, A.M. 2.553, to the reformation eſtabliſhed 
by Nehemiah, after the return from Cy, 
being a period of 1042 years. 

The book of Eſther is ſo called, ba e it 


contains the hiſtory of Eſther, a Jewiſh captive, 


ho by her remarkable accompliſhments gained 
(p) Nehemiah, who wrote this book, was not the Ne- 


hemiah ren the e ro 1 with 


Zerubbabel., 
the 
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cured for the Jews, whoſe general deſtruction had 


here recorded happened in the reign of Aha. 
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the affection of King Ahaſuerus, and by marriage 
with him was raiſed to the throne of Perſia; and 
it relates the origin and ceremonies of the ieaft 
of Purim, inſtituted in commemoration of the 
great deliverance, which ſhe, by her intereſt, pro- 


been concerted by the offended pride oft Haman, 
There 1s great diverſity of opinion concerning 
the author of this book; it has been aſcribed 
to Ezra, to Mordecai, to Joachim, and to the 
joint labours of the great ſynagogue; and it is 
impoſſible to decide which of theſe opinions is 
the moſt probable. We are told, that the facts 


ſuerus king of Perſia, who reigned from India 
even unto Ethiopia, over 127 provinces (90); 
and this extent of dominion plainly proves that 
he was one of the ſucceſſors of Cyrus. Tbat 
point is indeed allowed by all; but learned men 
differ concerning the perſon meant by Ahaſue- 
rus, whole name does not occur in profane 
hiſtory; and conſequently they are not agreed 
concerning the preciſe, period to which we are 
to aſſign this hiſtory, Archbiſhop Uſher {r) 
ſuppoſed, that by Ahaſuerus was meant Darius 
\ Hyſtaſpes, and Joſeph. Scaliger (s ). contended tha 


(9) C. 1. V. 1. 10 1 4 vv "74 


(7) Ann. Vett. Teſt. he ann. Ja. bein 
al 5) De Emend. Temp. lib. 6. 


CS 


7 | Cap. 11.] e Old Teftament. © 93 
1 | Xerxes was meant; but in my judgment Dean 
q Prideaux has very ſatisfactorily ſhewn, that by 
Ahaſuerus we are to underſtand Artaxerxes Lon- 
: gimanus ( t). Joſephus (v alſo conſidered Aha- 
ſuerus and Artaxerxes as the ſame perſon; 
3 and we may obſerve, that Ahaſuerus is always 
| W tranſlated Artaxerxes in the Septuagint ver- 
W fon; and he is called by that name in the 
W apocryphal part of the book of Eſther. - Upon 
W theſe authorities I ſhould place the commence- 
| ment of this hiſtory about A. M. 3544, and it 
continues W e a mY not exceeding e 
bears. 

= The book 5 Job contains the hiſtory of Job, 
| 1 N diſtinguiſhed for purity and up- 

. rightneſs of character, and for honours, wealth, 
and domeſtic felicity; whom God permitted, for 
W the trial of his faith, to be ſuddenly deprived of 
all his numerous bleſſings, and to be at once 
plunged into the deepeft affliction, and moſt ac- 
cumulated diſtreſs. It gives an account of his 
eminent piety, patience, and reſignation, under. 
the prefſure of theſe ſevere calamities, and of his 
ſubſequent elevation to a degree of proſperity and 
5 happineſs, ſtill greater than that which he had 
before enjoyed. How long the ſufferings of Job 
: continued we are not informed ; but it ˖s faid, 


0 part if, book «th, (v) Ant. lib, 11, cap. 6. 
LOT that 
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that after God turned his captivity Cu), and bleſſed 
him a ſecond time, he lived 140 years {ww}. Of 
the great variety of opinions which have been 
entertained concerning the nature and author of 
this book, I ſhall briefly ſtate thoſe which appear 
to be the beſt founded. That Job was a real, and 

not a fictitious character, may be infetred from 
the manner in which he is mentioned by Ezekiel WW 
and by St. James : © Though theſe three men, N 1 
Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it, they ſhould 
deliver but their own ſouls by their righteouſneſs, 
faith the Lord God (x).” As Noah and Daniel 
were unqueſtionably real characters, we mult 
conclude the ſame of Job. © Behold,” ſays St. 
James, © we count them happy which endure : ye 
have heard of the patience of Job, and have ſeen 
the end of the Lord; that the Lord is very piti- 
ful, and of tender mercy (00. It is ſcarcely to 
be believed, that the Apoſtle would refer to an 
imaginary character as an example of patience, 
or in proof of the mercy of God. Since then the 
hiſtory of Job, as here recorded, is manifeſtly al- 
(s) This phraſe of turning the captivity of Job, is 
underſtood by many commentators, as implying the reſ- 
titution which God enabled Job to procure from the 
Sabeans and Chaldeans, who had plundered him of his 
(w) Job, c. 42. v. 16. (x) Ezek. c. 14. v. 14- 
I) James, c. 5. v. 11. . 


Juded 


1 , 

BY cap, 11] of the Old Teftameiit. - 95 
- luded to in both the above paſſages, we may, 
| : upon theſe authorities, as well as upon the 
| E ground of internal evidence, and the concurrent 
teſtimony of all eaſtern tradition, conſider this 
f : book as containing a relation of actual events, a 

@ circumſtantial detail of occurrences and diſcourſes | 
; 7 which really took place. Job was an inhabitant 
of Uz / 2), which is ſuppoſed to have been ſitu- 
„ : ated in Arabia Deſerta, on the ſouth of the 
| E Euphrates; and was probably deſcended from 
„vs, che eldeſt fon of Nahor, Abraham's brother, 
com whom the country took its name. Elihu, 
in reckoning up the modes of divine revelation, 
. 3 takes no notice of the delivery of the Moſaic law ; 
nor does there ſeem to be any alluſion to the Jewiſh 
history in any part of his book; hence we may 
7 a infer that Job was prior to Moſes, or at leaſt | 
Wcontemporary with him; and this inference is ſup- 
vorted by the great age to which he lived. Job and 
lis friends worſhipped the one true God in ſince- 
ity and truth; and their religious knowledge was 
ir general ſuch as might have been derived from 
he early patriarchs. But the poſitive declaration 
Win the roth chapter, concerning a Redeemer and 
future judgment, is by moſt commentators 
allowed to be the effect of immediate revelation 
om God. I am inclined to believe that this 


(2) Job, c. 1. v. 1. Lam. c. J. v. aa. 
h "hank 
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| book, which bears every mark of remote anti. 
quity, and of an original work, was written by 
Job himſelf, in Hebrew; and even many of 
thoſe who think otherwiſe, admit that it might 
be compiled from materials left by him (a). 
They generally aſcribe the compoſition to Moſes, 
but there is ſo great difference between the ſtyl 
of the book of Job and that of the Pentateuch, 
that I muſt own this appears to me a very im. 
probable opinion. There is the ſame objection to 
the aſcribing of this book to any other writer of i 
the Old Teſtament; and the objection become i 
ſtronger, the lower we deſcend from the time of 
Mofes. Its ſtyle is in many Parts peculiarly i 
ſublime ; and it is not only adorned with poets 
cal embelliſhments, but moſt learned men con · i 
ſider it as written in metre. Through the who 
work we diſcover religious | inſtruction ſhining} 
forth amidft the venerable fimplicity of antient 
manners. It every where abounds with the n0: 
bleſt ſentiments of piety, uttered with the fpirt 
of inſpired conviction. * It is a work unrivalled 
for the magnificence of its language, and for the ” 
beautiful and ſublime. hand which! it n | 


5 


3 Biſhop RY FAT = os ec rar? con 
cluſion as different from the body of the work ; but " 
maintains that the whole of the book was written by 
ns | [1 


__ CHAP. 11. i; of the Old Teſtament. 9 
las the wonderful ſpeech of the Deity (2), every 
line delineates his attributes, every ſentence opens 
a picture of ſome grand object in creation, cha- 
nacterized by its moſt ſtriking features. Add to 
mis, that its prophetic parts reflect much light 
on the cconomy of God's moral government; 
and every admirer of ſacred antiquity, every in- 
#] quirer after religious inſtruction, will ſertouſly 


? . rejoice that the enraptured ſentence (c) of Job 
ss realized to a more effectual and unforeſeen ac- 
"WY compliſhment; that while the memorable re- 
«oy cords of antiquity have mouldered from the 
"WY rock, the prophetic aſſurance and ſentiments of 
ol job are graven in Scriptures that no time ſhall 
l i : | alter, no changes ſhall efface (d).? 


= The book of Pſalms is a collection of hymns 
or facred ſongs in praiſe of God (e), and conſiſts 
. of poems of various kinds. They are the pro- 
ductions of different perſons, but are generally 
called the Pſalms of David, becauſe a great part 
of them was compoſed by him, and David him- 


(b) Ch. 38 and 39. 

(e) Ch. 19. „ . 

(e) It is en that this book of Plalins i is ex- 
al the kind of work which Plato wiſhed to ſee for the 
instruction of youth, but conceived it impoſſible to be ex- 
ccuted, as above the power of human abilites; Taro de 
ess . bers Two; dv Em; © but this muſt be the worn of God, 
er of ſome divine perſon',” — Gray. | 


VOI. 1. 1 IT ſelf 
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ſelf is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Pſalmiſt. 
We cannot now aſcertain all the Pſalms written 
by David, but their number probably exceed; 
feventy ; and much leſs are we able to diſcover 
the authors of the other Pſalms, or the occaſions 
upon which they were compoſed ; a few of them 
were written after the return from the Babylo- 
nian captivity. The titles prefixed to them are 
of very - queſtionable authority; and in many 
caſes they are not intended to denote the writer, 
but refer only to the perſon who was appointed 
to ſet them to muſic. David firſt introduced the 1 
practice of ſinging ſacred hymns in the public 
ſervice of God; and it was reſtored by Ezra, 
who is ſuppoſed to have ſelected theſe pſalms 
from à much greater number, and to have placed 
them in their preſent order. It is to be pre- 
ſumed, that thoſe. which he rejected were either 
not inſpired, or not calculated for general uſe. 
„The authority of thoſe, however, which we 
now poſſeſs, is eſtabliſhed not only by their rank 
among the ſacred writings, and by the unvaried 
teſtimony of every age, but likewiſe by many 
intrinſic proofs of Inſpiration. Not only do they 
breathe through every part a divine ſpirit of elo- 
quence, but they contain numberleſs illuftrious 
Prophecies that were remarkably accompliſhed, 
and that are frequently appealed to ah the evan- 
„  gelical 
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gelical writers. The ſacred character of the whole * 
book is eſtabliſhed by the teſtimony of our Sa- 
viour and his apoſtles, who, in various parts of 
tue New Teftament, appropriate the predictions x 
of the Pſalms as obviouſly appoſite to the. cir- 
cumſtances of their lives, and as intentionally 
preconcerted to deſcribe them.“ The venera- 
toon for the Pſalms has in all ages of the church 
| | been conſiderable. The fathers aſſure us, that in 
tue carlier times the whole book of Pſalms was 
generally learnt by heart; and that the mi- 
niſters of every gradation were expected to be 
able to repeat them from memory.“ —© Theſe in⸗ 
i valuable Scriptures are daily repeated without 
Voearineſs, though their beauties are often over- 
booked in familiar and habitual peruſal. As 
WE bymns immediately addreſſed to the Deity, they 
: : reduce righteouſneſs to practice; and while we 
5 : | acquire the ſentiments, we perform the offices 
of piety; as while we ſupplicate for bleſſings, 
be celebrate the memorial of former mercies; 
and while in the exerciſe of devotion, faith is 
enlivened by the diſplay of prophecy.”—*® Joſe- 
phus* afferts, and moſt of the antient writers 
maintain, that the Pſalms were compoſed in 
metre. They have undoubtedly a peculiar con- 
” formation of ſentences, and a meaſured diſtri- 
bution of parts. Many of them are elegiac, 


| 
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and moſt of David's are of the lyric kind. 
There is no ſufficient reaſon, however, to be- 
lieve, as ſome writers have 1magined, that they 
were writen in rhyme, or in any of the Grecian 
meaſures. Some of them are acroſtic ; and 
though the regulations of the Hebrew meaſure 
are now loſt, there can be no doubt, from their 
harmonious modulation, that they were written 
with ſome kind of metrical order; and they 
muſt have been compoſed in accommodation 
to the meaſure to which they were ſet. The 
Maſoretic writers have marked them in a manner 
different from the other ſacred writings. The 


Hebrew copies and the Septuagint verſion of 


this book, contain the ſame number of pſalms; 
only the Septuagint tranſlators have, for ſome 
reaſon which does not appear, thrown the ninth 
and tenth into one, as alſo the 114th and 115th; 


and have divided the 116th $06 147th each 
into two (F.)“ 


- Ihe Proverbs, as we are informed at the 
beginning and in other parts of the book, weres 
written by Solomon, the ſon of David, a man, 
as the ſacred writings aſſure us, peculiarly en- 


dued with divine mid Whatever ideas of 
his ſuperior underſtanding we may be led to 
form by the particulary recorded of his Judg- 


th ) Gray. 
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ment and attainments, we ſhall find them am- 
ply juſtified, on peruſing the works which re- 
main in teſtimony of his abilities. This en- 
lightened monarch, being defirous of employ- 
ing the wiſdom which he had received to the 
advantage of mankind, produced ſeveral works 
for their inſtruction: of theſe, however, three 
only were admitted into the canon of the ſacred 
writ by Ezra, the others being either not de- 
ſigned for religious inſtruction, or ſo mutilated 
by time and accident, as to have been judged 
imperfect. The book of Proverbs, that of Ec- 
cleſiaſtes, and that of the Song of Solomon, ä 
are all that remain of him, who is related to 

have ſpoken 3000 proverbs, whoſe ſongs were 
1005, and who ſpake of trees, from the cedar that 
is in Lebanon even to the hyſſop that ſpring- 
eth out of the wall; who ſpake alſo of beaſts, 
and of fowls, and of creeping things, and of 
fiſhes.” If, however, many valuable writings of 
Solomon have periſhed, we have reaſon to be 
grateful for what ſtill remains. Of his proverbs 
and ſongs the moſt excellent have been provi- 
dentially preſerved ; and as we poſſeſs his doc- 
trinal and moral works, we have no right to | 
murmur at the loſs of his phyſical and philoſo- 
Thien productions (. 5 5 Tue book of Pro- 
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verbs may be conſidered as divided into five 
parts; the firſt part conſiſts of the nine firſt 
chapters, which are a kind of preface, and con- 
tain general cautions and exhortations from a 


teacher to his pupil. The ſecond part extends 
from the beginning of the ĩoth chapter, to the 


17th verſe of the 22d chapter, and contains what 
may ſtrictly and properly be called Proverbs, 
given in ſhort unconnected ſentences, and adapt- 


dd to the inſtruction of youth. In the third part, 
which reaches from the 17th verſe of the 22d 


chapter to the end of the 24th chapter, the pupil 


is addreſſed in the ſecond perſon as being preſent; 
and the precepts are delivered in a leſs ſententious 


and more connected ſtyle. The fourth part extends 
from the beginning of the 25th to the end of the 
29th chapter, and conſiſts of“ Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, which the men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
copied out,” that is, ſelected from a much greater 
number. Who theſe © men of Hezekiah” were, 
we are not told; but they were probably © the 
prophets whom he employed to reſtore the ſer- 
vice and writings of the church, as Eliakim, and 


Joab, and Shebnah, and probably Hoſea, Mi- 


cah, and even Ifaiah, who all flouriſhed in the 
reign of that monarch, and doubtleſs co-ope- 
rated with his endeavours to re- eſtabliſn true re- 


ligion among the Jews. Theſe proverbs, indeed, 


appear 
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appear to have been ſelected by ſome collectors 
after the time of Solomon, as they repeat ſome 

which he had previouſly introduced in the for- 

mer part of the book (4).”” The fifth part con- 
fiſts of the goth and 31ſt chapters, the former 
of which contains © the words of Agur the ſon of 
Jakeh, and the latter © the words of kingLemuel, 
that his mother taught him;”” but we are not in- 
formed either here, or in any other part of Scrip- 
ture, when or where Agur or Lemuel lived. In- 
deed many of the antient fathers conſidered 
theſe chapters alſo as the work of Solomon, and 
were of opinion, that he intended to deſcribe 
himſelf under the names of Agur and Lemuel; 
but this is a point which muſt be left in uncer- 
tainty. There are in this book many beautiful 
deſcriptions and perſonifications; the diction is 
highly poliſhed ; and there 1s a conciſe and ener- 

getic turn of expreſſion, which is peculiar to this 
pecies of writing. 

The book of Eeclefaltes is called « The Words 
of the Preacher, the ſon of David king of Jeru- 
falem,” that is, of Solomon, who from the 
great excellency of his inſtructions, was empha- 
tically ſtiled the Preacher. The author alſo de- 
ſeribes his wiſdom, his riches, his writings, and 
his works, in a manner applicable only t to Solo- 

6 ) Gray. 
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mon; and to this internal evidence we may add 
the concurrent teſtimony both of Chriſtian and 


| Jewiſh tradition. It is generally thought that 


Solomon wrote this book, after he repented of 


the idolatry and fin, into which he fell towards 
the end of his life. Though of the didactic 


kind, it differs from the preceding book, inaſ- 
much as it ſeems to be confined to a fingle ſub- 
je, namely, an inquiry into the chief good. 


Solomon here introduces himſelf as diſcuſſing 


this important queſtion ; and by a juſt and com- 


 prehenſive conſideration of the circumſtances of 


human life, he points out the yanity of all ſe- 


cular purſuits, in a manner not to excite a 
peeviſh diſguſt at this world, but to induce us 


to prepare for that ſtate in which there will be no 
© yanity or vexation of ſpirit.” It is very difficult 
to diſtinguiſh the arrangement and connexion of 
the parts of this work ; and there 1s ſo little of 


elevation or dignity in its language, that the 


Rabbis will not allow it to be reckoned among 


the poetical books of Scripture. ' 


The book called the Song of Solomon has the 
ſame title in the Hebrew canon, and we may 


without heſitation aſcribe it to Solomon. It is 


indeed very. generally allowed to haye been the 


_ epithalamium or marriage ſong compoſed by 


FO monarch upon bi marriage with the daugh- 


ter 


py — — — — — — ͤ — 
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ter of Pharaoh ; but at the ſame time moſt 
commentators conſider it as a myſtical allegory, 


and are of opinion that, under the figure of a 
marriage, is typified the intimate connection be- 
tween Chriſt and his Church. It is compoſed 


in dialogue, and with metrical arrangement, 
and may without impropriety be called a dra- 
matic poem of the paſtoral kind. The charac- 


ters are, Solomon and his bride, and virgins her 


companjons: young men alſo, attendants upon 
the bridegroom, are mentioned as being preſent; 
but they bear no part in the dialogue. 

It is univerſally acknowledged that the re- 
maining books of the Old Teſtament, namely, 


the ſixteen prophetical books and the lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, were written by the perſons 


whoſe names they bear. The prophets profeſs 


Gf themſelves to be the reſpective authors of theſe. 
books; and this internal teſtimony is confirmed 


both by Jewiſh and Chriſtian tradition : and 
therefore, in ſpeaking of them, I ſhall conſider 


heir genuineneſs as a point eſtabliſhed and al- 
Wowed. 


Ifaiah was of the tribe! of Judah, and it „ 


ſuppoſed that he was deſcended from a branch 
f the royal family. He was the earlieſt of the 
our great prophets, and entered upon his pro- 
phetic office in the laſt your of Uzziah's reign, 

about 
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about 758 years before Chriſt, It is uncertain 
how long he continued to prophecy ; ſome have 


thought that he died in the 15th or 16th year of 
Henckiab's reign, and in that caſe he propheſied 
about forty-five years; but it appears more pro- 
bable that he was put to death, by command of 


Manaſſeh, in the firſt year of his reign, and in that 
caſe he propheſied more than 61 years (1). Iſaiah 


is uniformly ſpoken of in Scripture as a prophet 


of the higheſt dignity ; Biſhop Lowth calls him 
the prince of all the prophets, and pronounces 
the whole of his work, except a few detached 
paſſages, to be poetical ( &). His ſtyle is uni- 
verſally allowed to be remarkable for its elegance, 


force, and ſublimity; and he gives ſo copious 


and circumſtantial an account of the promiſed 
Meffiah and his kingdom, that he has been em- 
phatically called the Evangelical Prophet. This 
book, however, is not confined to prophecies 
relative to our Saviour; it contains many other 
predictions, and likewiſe ſeveral hiſtorical re- 


(i) It is ſaid that he was ſawn aſunder with a wooden 


faw ; that mode of his death i is SIRE" to be alluded to, 


Heb: c. IIs v. 37. 
4 4) The pi JOE'D of Ifaiah were e to a * Pied 


of rhythm, and they are evidently divided Into certain me- 
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| lations, It may be conſidered under fix general 
diviſions ; the firſt diviſion conſiſts of the firſt 


| the ſtate and condition of the Jews in the ſeve- 
ral periods of their hiſtory ; the promulgation 
and ſucceſs of the Goſpel, and the coming of 
Chriſt to judgment. The ſecond diviſion con- 
fiſts of the ſeven next chapters, containing the 
promiſe to Ahaz, which was predictive of Chriſt, 
whoſe nature, birth, and kingdom, are diſtinctly 
© deſcribed in the gth chapter: the denunciations 
of puniſhment upon the Aſſyrians, in the roth 
chapter, ſeem an interruption to this glorious 
© ſubject, which is reſumed in the 11th, where the 
prophet breaks out into a hymn of praiſe, cele- 
brating the future triumphant ſtate of the 
church. The third diviſion, which reaches from 


with a very remarkable prophecy of the deſtruc- 
tion of Babylon, which is conſidered as a type of 
WAntichrift ; it then deſcribes the fate of the Jews, 


tends from the 28th to the 35th chapter incluſive, 
ontains predictions relative to the then ap- 
Proaching invaſion of Sennacherib ; but it is in- 
erlperſed with ſevere reproofs and threats againſt 

» Ks the 


five chapters, containing a general deſcription of 
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the 13th to the 27th chapter incluſive, begins 


Aſſyrians, Moabites, Philiſtines, Arabians, Syri- 
Ins, and Egyptians, and concludes in a manner 
ſimilar to the laſt. The fourth diviſion, which ex- 
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the Jews for. diſobedience and wilful blindneſs, 
and alſo with conſolatory promiſes to thoſe who 
ſhould remain faithful in the ſervice of God, 
alluding frequently to the times of the Goſpel, 
The 36th, and two following chapters, which 
conſtitute the fifth diviſion, give an hiſtorical 
account of the invaſion of Sennacherib, and of 
the prolongation of Hezekiah's life. The fixth 
qiviſion reaches from the 39th chapter to the 
end of the book: here the prophet generally 
addreſſes his countrymen as being actually in the 
captivity which he had previouſly foretold ; he 
predicts: the total deſtruction of the empire of 
Babylon, and the reſtoration of the Jews to their 
own land, by their great deliverer Cyrus, whom 
he repreſents the Almighty as calling upon by 
name to execute his will, above 100 years before 
his birth. In this Jatter part of the book are 
principally contained the numerous prophecies, 
already noticed, concerning the birth, miniſtry, 
death, and religion of Chriſt, together with a 
variety of circumſtances which were to precede 
and follow his incarnation. . © Theſe prophecies 
ſeem almoſt to anticipate the goſpel hiſtory, ſo 
clearly do they foreſhew the divine character ot 
Chriſt; his miracles; his peculiar qualities and 
virtues ; his rejection and ſufferings for our fins; 
his death, burial, and victory over death ; and 

. N 


4 
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laſtly, his final glory, and the eſtabliſliiment, 
increaſe, and perfection of his kingdom, each 
ſpecifically pointed out and pourtrayed with the 
moſt ſtriking and diſcriminating characters (/).” 


tations to faith and obedience, and poſitive 
denunciations of God's wrath againſt the im- 
penitently wicked; the moſt comfortable aſſur- 
ances of the conſtant providence of God, and 
the fulfilment of all his gracious promiſes, and 
deſcriptions of the glorious ſtate of the Church, 
when it ſhall be enlarged by the converfion of 
the Jews, and the fulneſs of the Gentiles, in 
terms inimitably ſuited to the variety and lofti- 
neſs of the ſubjects. 

Jeremiah was of the ſacerdotal family, and a 
native of Anathoth, a village about three miles 
diſtant from Jeruſalem. He was called to the 
prophetic office in the 13th year of Joſiah's 
reign, B. C. 628, and continued to exerciſe it 
above 41 years. He was ſuffered to remain in 


— 5 Fo, SOR. . TORY . - 


captive by Nebuchadnezzar, and he afterwards 
retired into Egypt with Johanan the ſon of Ka- 
reah. Some accounts ſtate that he returned into 
his own country, and died there; but Jerome 


(. Gray. 


With theſe predictions are mixed earneſt exhor- 


Judæa, when his countrymen were carried away 


fays, which ſeems more probable, that he was 
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ſtoned to death at Talpeſha, a royal city of 
Egypt, about 586 years before Chriſt, Though 
his prophecies are not ſuppoſed to be in all caſes 
arranged according to the order in which they 
were delivered, we find him not unfrequently, in 
the latter part of the book, appealing to prophe- 
cies contained in the former chapters, which had 
been ſince fulfilled. The moſt remarkable predic- 
tions are, the Babylonian captivity, with the preciſe 
time of its duration, and the return of the Jews; 
the fate of Zedekiah; the deſtruction of Baby- 
lon moſt accurately deſcribed, in terms which 

are uſually conſidered as applicable likewiſe to 
the myſtical Babylon or Antichriſt ; the down - 
fal of many other nations ; the miraculous con- 
ception of Chriſt; the efficacy of his atone- 
ment; the ſpiritual nature of his religion, and 


antient people. Jeremiah alſo bewails in moſt 
pathetic terms the obſtinate wickedneſs of the 
Jews, and deſcribes, in plain and impreſſive lan. 
guage, the calamities which impended over 
them. He ſometimes breaks out into the moſt 
feeling and bitter complaints of the treatment 
which he received from his countrymen, whoſe 
reſentment he provoked by the ſeverity of his 
reproofs. The ftyle of Jeremiah, though defi- 
cient neither in ſublimity nor elegance, is con- 

| ſidered 


cnAP. 1.I of the Old Teflament, © 111 
ſidered as inferior in both reſpects to that of 
Iſaiah. Jerome objects to him a certain ruſ- 
ticity of language, cujus equidem,“ ſays Bi- 
ſhop Lowth, © fateor nulla me deprehendiſſe 
| veſtigia (m).” The writings of Jeremiah are 
principally characterized by preciſion in his 
deſcriptions, and by a pathos calculated to 
awaken and intereſt the milder affections, but 
not admitting of that loftineſs of ſentiment and 
dignity of expreſſion, which we meet with in ſe- 
veral of the prophets. At the ſame time, many 
of his invectives againſt the ingratitude and wick- 
edneſs of his countrymen are delivered in an ener- 
| getic ſtrain of eloquence, and in his predictions 
he frequently riſes to a very high degree of ſubli- 
mity. His hiſtorical relations are written with 
great ſimplicity, and the events, of which he was 
himſelf wit neſs, are deſcribed with animation 
and force. About one half of the book, chiefly 
in the beginning and at the end, is written in 
metre, The 51ſt chapter concludes in this man- 
ner: © Thus far are the words of Jeremiah;“ 
and thence it appears that the 52d, being the 
laſt chapter, was not written by that prophet. It 
is ſuppoſed: to have been compiled by Ezra, 
principally from the latter part of the ſecond 
book of Kings, and from the 39th and 4oth 11 
(m) Prælect. 21. 
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lem by Nebuchadnezzar. But though it be al. 


tion of. Judah and Jeruſalem during the Babylonian 


painting the ſtill greater miſeries they were to 
ſuffer at ſome future time; this ſeems plainly 


2 Mes 


dirges. They ſeem to have been originally 
written by their author as they aroſe in his 
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ters of this book, as a proper introduction to the 
Lamentations. 

The Lamentations of Jeremiah were for- 
merly annexed to his prophecies, though they 
now form a ſeparate book. Joſephus, and ſe- 
veral other learned men have referred them to 
the death of Joſiah ; but the more common opi- 
nion is, that they are applicable only to ſome 
period, ſubſequent to the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 


lowed, that the Lamentations were primarily in- 
tended as a pathetic deſcription of preſent cala- 
mities, yet, while Jeremiah mourns the deſola- 


captivity, he may be conſidered as prophetically 


indicated by his referring to the time, when the 
puniſhment of their iniquity ſhall be accom- 
pliſhed, and they ſhall no more be carried into 
captivity (u). The Lamentations are written 
in metre, and conſiſt of a number of plaintive 
effuſions, compoſed after the manner of funeral 


mind, and to have been afterwards joined to- 
gether as one poem. There is no regular 


C 2 Ch. 4. v. 22. | 
arrangement 
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arrangement of the ſubject, or diſpoſition of the 
parts; the ſame thought is frequently repeated 
with different imagery, or expreſſed | in different 
words. There is, however, no wild incoherency, 
or abrupt tranſition; the whole appears to have 
been dictated by the feelings of real grief. Ten- 
derneſs and ſorrow form the general character of 
theſe elegies; and an attentive reader will find 
great beauty in many of the images, and conſi- 
derable energy in ſome of the expreſſions. This 
book of Lamentations is divided into five chap- 
ters; in the firſt, ſecond, and fourth, the prophet 
ſpeaks 1 in his own perſon, or by an elegant and 
intereſting perſonification introduces the city of 
Jeruſalem as lamenting her calamities, and con- 
feſſing her f ſins; in the third chapter a ſingle 
Jew, ſpeaking in the name of a chorus of his 
countrymen, like the Coryphizus of the Greeks, 
deſcribes the puniſhment infſicted upon him by 
God, but ſtill acknowledges his mercy, and ex- 
preſſes | ſome hope of deliveranceg and in the 
fifth chapter, the whole nation of the Jews pour 
fourth their united complaints and rg 
to Almighty Got. ©. 3 
Ezekiel, like his contemporary Jeremiah, was 
of the ſacerdotal race. He was carried away 
captive to Babylon with Jehoiachim king of Ju- 
dah, 598 years before Chriſt, ang was 2 with 
J...... 8 


« 


[rar f. 
many other of his countrymen upon the river 
Chebar in Meſopotamia, where he was favoured 
with the divine revelations contained in this 
book. He began to propheſy in the fifth year 
of his captivity, and is ſuppoſed to have pro- 
| pheſied about twenty-one 3 years. The boldneſs 
with which he cenſured the idolatry and wicked. 
neſs of his countrymen is faid to have coſt him 
his! life; but his memory was greatly revered, not 
only by the Jews, but alſo by the Medes and 
Perſians. This book may be conſidered under 
the five following diviſions : the firſt three chap- 
ters contain the glorious appearance of God to 
the prophet, and his folemn appointment to his 
office, with inſtructions and encouragements for 
the diſcharge of it. From the 4th to the 24th 
chapter incluſive, he deſcribes, under a variety 
of viſions and ſimilitudes, the calamities impend- 
ing over Judza, and the total deſtruction of the 
temple and city of Jeruſalem by Nebuchgdnez- 
Zar, occaſionally predicting another period of yet 
greater deſolation, and more general diſperſion. 
From the beginning of the 2 ;5th to the end of 
the 32d chapter, the prophet foretels the con- 
queſt and ruin of many nations and cities, which 
had inſulted the Jews in their affliction; of the 
Ammonites, the Moabites, the Edomites, and 


1 Philiſtines ; of Tyte, of . and Egypt; all 
| of 
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of which were to be puniſhed by the ſame mighty 
inſtrument of God's wrath againſt the wicked- 
neſs, of man; 3 and in theſe prophecies he not 
only predicts events which were ſoon to take 
place, but he alſo deſcribes the condition of 
theſe ſeveral countries in the remote periods of 
the world. From the 32d to the 4oth chapter 
he inveighs againſt the accumulated ſins of the 
Jews collectively, and the murmuring ſpirit of 
his captive brethren ; exhorts them earneſtly to 
repent of their hypocriſy and wickedneſs, upon 
the aſſurance that God will accept ſincere repen- 
tance; and comforts them with promiſes of ap- 
proaching deliverance under Cyrus; ; ſubſoining 
clear intimations of ſome far more glorlous, but 
diſtant, redemption under the Meſſiah, though 
the manner in which it is to be effected! is deeply 
2 involved | in myſtery. The laſt nine chapters 
contain a remarkable viſion of the ſtructure of 
a new temple and a new polity, applicable 1 in the 
firſt inſtance to the return from the Babylonian 
captivity, but in its ultimate ſenſe referring to 
the glory and proſperity of the univerſal Church 
of Chriſt, Jerome obſerves, that the viſions of 
Ezekiel are among the things in Scripture hard 
to be underſtood. - This obſcurity atifes; in part 
at leaſt, from the nature and deſign of the pro- 
Phecies themſelves : { they were ddlivered anidit 
| 3s ah 15 | * 
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the gloom of captivity; and though calculated 
to cheer the drooping ſpirits of the Jews, and to 
keep alive a watchful and ſubmiſlive confidence 
in the mercy of God, yet they were interided to 
communicate only ſuch a degree of encourage 
ment, as was conſiſtent with a ſtate of puniſh- 
ment, and to excite an indiſtinct expectation of 
future bleſſings, upon the condition of repentance 
and amendment: and it ought to be obſerved, 
that the laſt twelve chapters of this book bear a 
very ſtriking reſemblance to the concluding chap- 
ters of the Revelation. © The ſtyle of this pro- 
phet is characteriſed by Biſhop Lowth, as bold, 
vehement, and tragical; as often worked up to 

a kind of tremendous. dignity. This book is 
: highly parabolical, and abounds with figures 
and metaphorical expreſſions. Ezekiel may be 
compared to the Grecian Aſchytus ; ; he diſplays 
a rough but majeſtic dignity; an uppoliſhed, 

| though noble ſimplicity ; inferior perhaps in ori- 
ginality and elegance to others of the prophets, 
but unequalled | in that force and grandeur -for 
which he is part icularly celebrated. He ſome 
times emphatically and indignantly repeats his 
ſentiments, fully dilates his pictures, and de- 
ſcribes che adulterous manners of his country- 
men under the ſtrongeſt and moſt exaggerated 


repreſentations, that the licence of the eaſtern 
| ſtyle 
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ſtyle would admit. The middle part of the book 
is in ſome meaſure Poetical, and contains even 
ſome perfect elegies, though his thoughts are 
in general too irregular and uncontrolled to 
be chained down to rule, or fettered by 10. 
guage 1 

Daniel was a deſcendant of the THR of Ju- 
dab, and is ſaid to have been born at Upper Be- 
thoron, in the territory of Ephraim. He was 
carried away captive to Babylon, when he was 
about eighteen or twenty years of age, in the 


placed 1 in the court of Nebuchadnezzar, and was 


power, both in the empire of Babylon and of 
Perſia. He lived to the end of the captivity, but 
being then nearly ninety years old, it is moſt pro- 
bable that he did not return to Judæa. It is ge- 
nerally believed that he died at Suſa, ſoon after 
his laſt viſion, which is dated in the third year of 
the reign of Cyrus. Daniel ſeems to have been 


worldly proſperity; but amidſt the corruptions 
of a licentious court, he preſerved his virtue and 


integrity inviolate, and no danger or temptation 


God. The book of Daniel i is a mixture vol Ry 


| be 1 
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year 606 before the Chriſtian æra. He was 


afterwards raiſed to fituations of great rank and 


the only prophet who enjoyed a great ſhare of 


could diyert him from the worſhip of the true 
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and prophecy : in the firſt fix chapters! is recorded 
a variety of events, which occurred i in the reign 
of N ebuchadnezzar, Belſliazzar, and Darius, and, 
in particular, the ſecond chapter contains N ebu- 
chadnezzar's prophetic dream concerning the four 
great ſucceſſive monarchies, and the eveflaſting 
kingdom of the Meſſiah, which God enabled 
Daniel to interpret. In the laſt ſix chapters we 
have a ſeries of prophecies, revealed at different 
times, ee from the days of Daniel to the 


was to be 7 5 06 into ten lefſer kingdoms y "the 
time at which Chriſt w was to appear 18 preciſely 
fixed; the riſe and fall of antichriſt, and the 
duration of his power, are exactly determined; 
and the future reſtoration of the Jews, the 
victory of Chriſt over. all his enemies, and the 
univerſal prevalence- of true religion, are dil- 


ane foretold, as being to precede the con- 


hich. « « was. Jud: 4 8 the foundations 2 
the world,” and reaches to. its diſſolution. | Part 
of, this ek is written in the Chaldaic. lan- 
guage, namely, from the 4th verſe. of the 2d 
chapter to the end of the 7th chapter: theſe 
Chapters relate chiefly to the affairs of Babylon, 

„„ and 
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and it is probable that ſome. paſſages were taken 
from the public regiſters, This book abounds 
with the moſt exalted ſentiments of piety and 
devout gratitude ; its flyle 1 is clear, ſimple, and 
conciſe; ; and many of its prophecies are delivered 
in terms ſo plain and circumſtantial, that ſome 
unbelievers (P.) have aſſerted, in oppoſition to 
the ſtrongeſt teſtimony, that they were written 
after the events, which they deſcribe, had taken 
place. 

Hoſea is generally conſidered as a native and 
inhabitant of the kingdom of Iſrael, and is ſup- 
poſed to have begun to propheſy about 800 
years before Chriſt. He exerciſed his office ſixty ; 
years, but it is not known at what periods his 
different prophecies, now remaining, Were deli- 
vered. Moſt of them are directed againſt the 
people of Iſrael, whom he reproves and threatens 
for their idolatry and wickedneſs, and exhorts 
to repentance with the greateſt carneſtneſs, as 
the only means of averting the evils impending 
over their country. The principal predictions 
contained in this book are the captivity and 
diſperſion of the kingdom of Iſrael ; the deli- 
verance of Judah from Sennacherib ; the pre- 


1 Porph yry in particular aſſertad this with reſpeR to 
the prophecies which with to the Grecian, Syrian, and 
Egyptian RO +; uo oy 4 8 5 

1 14 5 ſent N 
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profit late of the Jews; their future reſtoration, 
and union with the Gentiles in the kingdom of 
the Meſſiah; the call of our Saviour out of 
Egypt, and his reſurrection on the third day. 
The ſtyle of Haſea is peculiarly obſcure; it is 
ſententious, conciſe, and abrupt; the tranſitions 
of perſon are ſudden ; and the connexive and ad- 
verſative particles are frequently omitted. The 
Prophecies are in one continued ſeries, without 
any diſtinction as to the times when they were 
delivered, or the different ſubjects to which they 
relate; ; nor are they ſo clear and detailed, as the 
prediction of thoſe prophets who lived i in ſuc- 
ceeding ages; but when we have ſurmounted 
theſe difficulties, we ſhall ſee abundant reaſon to 
admire the force and energy with which this 
prophet writes, and the boldneſs of the figures 
22 ſimilitudes which he uſes. 

_ lived, but it ſeems moſt Wako that he 
was contemporary with Hoſea. No particulars 
of his life or death are certainly known, His 
Prophecies are confined to the kingdom of Ju: 
dah. He inyeighs againſt the oc and i impie- 
ties of the people, and threatens them with di- 
vine vengeance ; he exhorts to repentance, faſt- 
ing, and prayer, and promiſes the favour of 
Do to thoſe who * be obedient. The 


_ biga ipal | 
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rincipal predictions contained in this book are, 


the Chaldæan invaſion, under the figurative re- 
preſentation of locuſts ; the deſtruction of Je- 


W rufalem by Titus; the bleſſings of the Goſpel 
W diſpenſation ; the converſion and reſtoration of 


the Jews to their own land; | the overthrow of 
te enemies of God; and the glorious ſtate of 
the chriſtian church in the end of the world. 
The ſtyle of Joel is perſpicuous and elegant, and 
his deſcriptions are remarkably animated and 
poetical, 
= Amos was contemporary with Hoſea, and was 
by profeſſion a herdſman. Tradition reports, 


that he was put to death by Uzziah, ſon of 
8 Amaziah, whoſe diſpleaſure he incurred by the 
W freedom with which he cenſured his vices. His 


prophecies relate chiefly to the kingdom of 


W Iſrael; but he ſometimes denounces judgment 
againſt the kingdom of Judah, and alſo againſt 


te people who bordered upon Paleſtine, the 
Syrians, Philiſtines, Tyrians, Edomites, Ammo- 
nites, and Moabites. He foretels in clear terms 
the calamities and captivity of the ten tribes, and 


at the ſame time declares that God will not ut- 


terly deſtroy his choſen people, but that he will, 
at ſome future period, reſtore them to more' 
than their antient ſplendour and happineſs in the 
kingdom of the Meſſiah, © Some writers, who 
1 haya 
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have adverted to the condition of Amos, have, 
with a minute affectation of criticiſm, pretended | | 
to diſcover a certain rudeneſs and vulgarity þ 
in his ſtyie ; and even Jerome is of opinion that 
he is deficient in magnificence and ſublimity, WM 
applying to him the words which St. paul peaks 
of himſelf, that be was rude in ſpeech, . though | 
not in knowledge (); and his authority, fays WR! 
[Biſhop : Lowth, has influenced many commen- i | 
tators to repreſent him as entirely rude, and void Wi | 
of elegance; whereas it requires but little atten- | 


tion to be convinced that he is not a whit be- 
hind the very.chieteſt of the prophets; equal 
tocthe , greateſt in loftineſs of ſentiment, and 
ſcarcely inferior to any in the ſplendour of his 
diction, and in the elegance of his compoſition. 
Mr. Locke has obſerved, that his compariion 
are chiefly drawn from lions and other animals, 
becauſe he lived among and was converſant 
with ſuch objects. But, indeed, the fineſt 
images and alluſions, which adorn the poetica 
parts of Scripture, in general are drawn from 
ſcenes of nature, and from the grand object 
that range in her walks; and true genius evct 
delights in conſidering; theſe, as the real ſources 
of beauty and magnificence. Amos had the 
opportunities, and a mind inclined to contem. 

; (4) 2 Cor. c. II. v. 6. 50 
Plate 
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plate the works of the Deity, and his deſerip- 
tions of the Almighty are particularly ſublime; 
indeed his Whole work is animated with a very 
f fine maſculine eloquence (6.4 Al | 
Many have been the conjectures concerning 
the age in Which Obadiah lived. The moſt 
probable opinion ſeems to be, that he was con- 
| temporary with Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and that 
he delivered his prophecy about the year 585 
| before Chriſt, foon after the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem by N ebuchadnezzar. *Fhis book which 
conſiſts of a fi bgle chapter, is written with great 
beauty and elegance, and contains predictions 
of the "utter deſtruction of the Edomites, and 
of the futyre reſtoration And! Jonny of the 
Jews. 5 
Jonah was tber on of 'Amittai, of the tribe of 
Zabulon, and was born at Gath-hepher in Galilee. 
Heis generally conſtdered as the moſt antient of 
the prophets, and is ſuppoſed to have lived about 
840 years before Chrift, The book of Jonah is 
cliefly- narrative; he relates that he was com- 
manded by God to go to Nineveh, and preach 
againſt the inhabitants of that capital of the 
Adrian. empire; that through fear of executing 
this commiſſion he ſet fail for Farſhiſh, and that 
| in his Yoyage- thither,” a tempeſt ariſing he: was 


556 r/ Amr. 


caſt 
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calf by the mariners into the ſea, and {ſwallowed 
by a large fiſh ; that while in the belly of this 
| fiſh he prayed to God, and was, after three day; 
and three nights, delivered from thence alive; 
that he then received a ſecond comma,d to 90 

and preach againſt Nineveh, which he obeyed; 
that upon his threatening | the deſtruction of the 
city within forty days, the king and people 
proclaimed a faſt, and repented of their ſins ; and 
that upon this repentance, God ſuſpended the 
ſentence which he had ordered to be pronounced 
in his name (65). The laſt chapter gives an ac. 
count of the murmuring of Jonah at this in- 
ſtance of divine mercy, and of the gentle and 
condeſcending manner, in which it pleaſed God 
to reprove the prophet for his unjuſt complaint 
The ſtyle of Jonah is ſimple and perſpicuous, and 
his prayer in the ſecond chapter, is ſtrongly de 
ſcriptive of the feelings of a pious mind under: 


' ſevere trial of faith, 


Micah was a-native of Moraſthi,. a e in 
the ſouthern part of Judæa, and is ſuppoſed to 
have propheſied about 750 years before Chriſ. 


FI Was copryiſiongd to denonnce the judg: 


75 J Upon their repentance God tel the execution 
of his judgment, till the increaſe of their iniquities made 
them ripe for deltrucdion, about 150 years afterwards." 
lun. 
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ments of God againſt both the kingdoms of 
Judah and Iſrael, for their idolatry and wicked- 
neſs. The principal predictions contained in 
this book are; the invaſions of Shalmanezer and 
Sefinacherib ; the deſtruction of Samaria and 
of Jeruſalem, mixed with conſolatory promiſes - 
Jof the deliverance of the Jews from the Babylo- 
nian captivity, and of the downfal of the power 
| of their Aſſyrian and Babylonian oppreſſors; the 
ceſſation of prophecy in conſequence of their 
continued deceitfulneſs and hypocriſy ; and deſo- 
lation in a then diſtant period, ſtill greater than 
that which was declared to be immediately im- 
pending. The birth of the Meffiah at Beth- 
them is alſo expreſsly foretold ; and the Jews 
are directed to look to the eſtabliſhment and 
extent of his kingdom, as an unfailing ſource of 
comfort atnidſt general diſtreſs. The ftyle of 
Micah is nervous, conciſe, and elegant, often 
elevated and poetical, but ſometimes obſcure 
from ſudden tranſitions of ſubject; and the 
contraſt of the neglected duties of juſtice, mercy, | 
humility, and piety, with the punctilious obſery- 
ance of the ceremonial ſacrifices, affords a beau- 
| tiful example of the harmony which ſubſiſts be- 
| tween the Moſaic and Chriſtian diſpenſations, 
| and ſhews that the law partook; in ſome degree 
at leaſt, of that ſpiritual nature, which more ini- 
Dy characterizes the religion of Jeſus, | 
Naum | 
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Nahum is ſuppoſed to have been a native < 
Elcoſh or Elcoſha, a village in Galilee; and to 
have been of the tribe of Simeon. There is great 
uncertainty about the exact period in which he 
lived, but it is generally allowed that he deli 
vered his predictions between the Aſſyrian and 
Babylonian captivities, and probably about the 
year 715 before Chriſt, They relate ſolely to the 
deſtruction of Nineyeh (7) by the Babylonian 
and Medes, and are introduced by an animated 
diſplay of the attributes of Gad. Of all the 

minor . prophets, ſays Biſhop Lowth. ( Y, none 
| ſeems to equal Nahum 1n ſublimity, ardour, 
and boldneſs. His prophecy forms an entire and 
regular poem. The exordium is magnificent 
and truly auguſt. The preparation for the 
deſtruction of Nineveh, and the deſcription 
of that deſtruction, are expreſſed in the mol 
glowing colours; and at. the ſame time the 
Prophet writes with a perſpicuity. and elegance, 
which have a juſt claim to our higheſt admin 
tion. 


5 t) Archbiſhop Uſher 3 the deftrudtion of Ni 
me veh A. M. 3378, that is, according to Dean Prideaux, 
in the 29th year of King Joſiah, and twenty-four yea 
before the deſtruction of . Jeruſalem, which time exactly 


agrees with the account given * Herodotus and the 
heathen hiſtorians, SY 3 
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Nothing is certainly khown concerning the 
tribe or birth- place of Habakkuk. He is ſup- 
poſed to have propheſied about the year 605 
before Chriſt, and to have been alive at the time 
of the final deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. It is generally believed that he re- 
mained and died in Fudza. The principal pre- 


dictions contained in this book are, the deſtruc- 


tion of Jeruſalem, and the captivity of the Jews 
by the Chald#ans or Babylonians; their deli- 
verance from the oppreſſor © at the appointed 
time; and the total ruin of the Babylonian em- 


WT pirc. The promiſe of the Meffiah is confirmed; 


the over-ruling providence of God is aſſerted; 
and the concluding prayer, or rather hymn, re- 
counts the wonders. which God had wrought for 
his people, when he led them from Egypt into 
Canaan, and expreſſes the moſt perfect confidence 
in the fulfilment of his promiſes. The ſtyle of 
Habakkuk is highly poetical, and the hymn is, 
perhaps, unrivalled for united OA fimpli- 
eity, and. piety. 

Zephaniah was the ſon of Cuſhi, and was 
probably of a noble family of the tribe of Simeon, 
He propheſied in the reign of Joſiah; about 630 
years before Chriſt. He denounces the judgments 
of God | againſt the idolatry and ſins of his 
countrymen, and exhorts them to repentance z 
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important work; and by way of encouragement 
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he predicts the puniſhment of the Philiſtines 
Moabites, Ammonites, and Ethiopians, and 
foretels the deſtruction of Nineveh; he again 
inveighs againft the corruptions of Jeruſalem, 
and with his threats, mixes promiſes of future 
flavour and proſperity to his people; whoſe re- 
call from their diſperſion ſhall glorify the name 
of God throughout the world. The ſtyle of 
Zephaniah is poetical; but it is not diſtinguiſhed 
by any peculiar elegance or beauty, though ge· 
nerally animated and impreſſive.” Pets 
Haggai was one of the Jews, who returned 
with Zerubbabel to Jeruſalem in conſequence 
of the edict of Cyrus; and it is believed, that 
he was born during the captivity, and that he 
was of the ſacerdotal race. This ſhort book 
conſiſts of four diſtin& revelations, all which 
took place in the ſecond year of Darius King 
of Perſia, which was the 520th year before 
Chriſt. The prophet reproves the people for 
their delay in building the temple of God, and 
repreſents the unfruitful ſeaſons which they had 
experienced; as a divine puniſhment for this 
neglect. He exhorts them to proceed in the 


be tells them, that the glory of the ſecond tem- 
ple, however inferior in external magnificence 
ſhall exceed that of the firſt, which was ac 
0 phie 
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compliſhed by its being honoured with the pre- 
ſence of the Saviour of Mankind; He again 
urges the completion of the temple by promiſes 
of divine favour, and under the type of Zerub- 
babel he is ſuppoſed to foretel the great revolu- 
tions which ſhall precede the ſecond advent of 
Chriſt; The ſtyle of Haggat is in general plain 
and ſimple ; but in ſome paſſages it riſes to a con- 
ſiderable degree of ſublimity. 

Zechariah was the ſon of Barachiah, and the 
grandſon of Iddo. He was born during the cap- 
tivity, and came to Jeruſalem when the Jews 
were permitted by Cyrus to return to their own 
country. He began to prophecy two months 


W later than Haggai, and continued to exerciſe his 


office about two years. Like his contemporary 
Haggai, Zechariah begins with exhorting the 
Jews to. proceed in the rebuilding of the temple ; 
he promiſes them the aid and protection of God, 
and aſſures them of the ſpeedy increaſe and pro- 
ſperity of Jeruſalem z he then emblematically de- 
ſcribes the four great- empires, and foretels the 
glory of the Chriſtian church, when Jews and 
Gentiles ſhall be united under their great high 
| prieſt and governor, Jeſus Chriſt, of whom 
Joſhua the high prieſt, and Zerubbabel the go- 
vernor, were types; he predicts many particulars 
relative to our Saviour and his kingdom, and to 

vor. 1 Yo — * the 
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them, their inſpired authority is eſtabliſhed by 
their being quoted in three of the Goſpels (x). 


miſes great rewards to the penitent and pious; 
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the future condition of the Jews. Many moral 
inſtructions and admonitions are interſperſed 
throughout 1 the work. Several learned men haye 
been of opinion that the fix laſt chapters were 
not written by Zechariah ; ; but whoever wrote 


The ſtyle of Zechariah is fo remarkably ſimilar 
to that of Jeremiah, that the Jews were ac: 
cuſtomed to obſerve, that the ſpirit of Jeremiah 
had paſſed into him. By far the greater part of 
this book is profaic ; but towards the concluſion 
there are ſome poetical paſſages which are highly 
ornamented. The diction is in general perſpi- 
cuous, and the tranſitions to the different ern 
are eaſily diſcerned. | 

Malachi propheſied POLY 400 years before 
Chriſt; ; and ſome traditionary accounts ſtate that 
he was a native of Sapha, and of the tribe of Za- 
bulon. He reproyes the people for their wick- 
edneſs, and the prieſts for their negligenee in the 
diſcharge of their office; he threatens the diſ- 
obedient with the judgments of God, and pro- 


he predicts the $000 of Chriſt, and the preach- 


(* Mat. c. 26. v 31. Mark, e. 14 V. 27. "Toke 
Ca + TY. v. 3 37+ Vide N on the Minor Prophets, 
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ing of John the Baptiſt; and, with a ſolemnity 
becoming the laſt of the prophets, he cloſes the 
ſacred canon with enjoining the ſtrict obſervance 
of the Moſaic law, till the forerunner, already 
promiſed, ſhould appear in the ſpirit of Elias, to 
introduce the Meſſiah, who was to.eſtabliſh a new 
and everlaſting covenant. Malachi lived in the 

decline of the Hebrew poetry, which greatly de- 
generated after the return from the Babylonian 
captivity; but his writings are by no means deſ- 
titute of force or elegance, and he may juſtly be 
conſidered as occupying a middle place among 
the minor prophets. 


| 


CHAPTER THE THIRD: 


THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY ABRIDGED, 


AN 7 
=... "THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS CONTINUED | 
TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. BY THE. 
= | ROMANS. 


8 * 


Tux Old Teſtament begins with the. biftory 

of the Creation, which Moſes was enabled by 

B. C. divine Inſpiration: to relate. From Revelation 
4004. therefore we learn, that the world was created (a) 
in fix days, and that “on the ſeventh day God 
ended his work which he had made, and bleſſed 
the ſeventh day, and ſanctified it (9. The 

firſt man Adam was created on the fixth day. 

* And God ſaid, Let us make man in our image, 


(a) According to the Hebrew text, which we follow 
in this work, the world was created 4004. years before 
the birth of Chriſt. The Septuagint verſion places the 
creation 5872 years, and the Samaritan Pentateuch 
| 4700, before the Chriſtian rg. 
(5) Gen. c. 2. v. 2. and 3, 


ee . 
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after our likeneſs Cc); and let them have domi- 
nion over the fiſh of the ſea, and over the fowl 

: e FOG. e 


(e) 8 In « our image, 3 our lixeneſs „Two words; 
ſome. think, to expreſs the ſame thing, with this differ- 
ence only, as Abarbinel explains it, that the laſt words, 
after our likeneſs, give us to underſtand, that man was 
not created Proberie and perfectly in the image of God, 
but in a reſemblance of him. For he doth not ſay, in our 
likeneſs, ſays that author, as he had ſaid, in our image, 
but after our likeneſs ; whete the Caph of ſimilitude, as 
they call it, abates ſomething of the ſenſe of what follows, 
and makes it ſignify only an approach to the divine like- 
neſs, in underſtanding, freedom of choice, ſpirituality, 
immortality, &c., Thus Tertullian explains it: Habent 
| illas ubique lineas Dei, qua immortalis anima, qui libera 
et ſuj arbitrii, qua præſcia plerumque, qua rationalis, ca- 
pax intellectus et ſcientiæ, lib. 2. cont.. Marc. cap. . 
And fo Greg. . Nyflen, cap. 16. de Opiſ. Hom. IIarreg 
7 0evorio Ver ai rooBedeverr M⁰E,§— Export, &. All have 
a power of conſidering and deſigning, of conſulting and 
fore-appointing of what we intend to do. Purity and 
holineſs likewiſe ſeem to be comprehended in this, as 
may be gathered from the apoſtle, Col. c. 3. v. 10. For the 
new man conſiſts in righteouſneſs and true holineſs. Eph. 
c. 4. v. 24. But though he was created with a faculty 
to judge aright, and with a power to goyern his appe- 
tites, which he could control more eaſily than we can do 
now; yet he was not made immutably good (quia hoc. 
ſoli Deo cedit, which belongs to God alone, as Tertul- 
lian excellently diſcourſes in that place) but might, with= 
out due care, be induced to do evil, as we ſee he did; for an 
habituated confirmed eſtate of goodneſs Was eren then to 


Eũ 3 e have 
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of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth. So God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he 
him: male and female created he them. — And 
the Lord God formed man of the duft of the 
ground, and breathed into his noſtrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living ſoul (d).“ Man 
was created innocent, upright, and happy, with 
powers of underſtanding and will, a rational and 
moral free- agent. He Was immediately placed 
in the fruitful and pleaſant garden of Eden, and 
was, with one exception, indulged in the free 
uſe of every thing which ſurrounded him, A 
ſingle prohibition was impoſed by his Creator, as 
the mark of his dependance, and the teſt of his 
obedience, He was forbidden to cat the fruit of 
the tree which was called the Tree of the Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil, with a folemn denun- 
ciation from God, that if he did eat of it, he 
ſhould ſurely die. But neither his reſidence in 
the garden of Eden, in which was every thing 


« pleaſant to the fight and 12855 ſor food, nor 
"7 "mW 


have been acquired by watchfulneſs and exerciſe, where 
by, in proceſs of time, he might have become ſo ſtedfaſt_ 
that he could not have been prevailed upon by any temp- 
tation to do contrary to his duty.— Patrick. 
(4) Gen. ch. 1, v. 26 and 27. ch, 2. v. 7. 
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his abſolute & dominion over all creatures of 
the earth, and of the ſea, and of the air,” could 
render man happy without a rational companion. 
« And God ſaid, it is not good that the man ſhould 
be alone: I will make him an help meet for 
him (e).“ And God formed the firſt woman, 
Eve, out of one of Adam's ribs, and brought her 
unto Adam as his wite, to prove that this being 
was of the ſame nature as himſelf, and there- 
fore worthy to be. conſidered as his companion. 
And Adam faid, „this is now bone of my 
bone, and fleſh of my fleſh: therefore ſhall a 
man leave his father and his mother, and ſhall 
cleave unto his wife, and they ſhall be one 
fleſh (/: thus was man pronounced to be a 
focial being, and thus was marriage inſtituted, 
by divine authority, from the beginning of ih 
world. | 
But the happineſs of our firſt parents was ſoon 
interrupted by the malignity of Satan, or the 
Evil Spirit, who was permitted to tempt them 
to tranſgreſs the command of their benevolent 
Creator, in the form of 2 e (9, which is 
faid 
60 Gen. c. 2. v. ot 5 

(f) Gen. c. 2. v. 23 and 4. 

(g) See Patrick's Commentaries, Sherlock's Dit. 


courſes, and Maurice's Hiſtory and Indian Antiquities, | 
upon this ſubject, The prophet Iſaiah, ch. 27.1 v. 1. evi- 
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ſaid to be more ſubtle than any beaſt of the 


mand of God, ſin and miſery were introduced 


multiply thy ſorrow and thy conception : in for- 


thou haſt hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, 


— 


field (%.“ The ſerpent ſeduced Eve, and Eve 
afterwards ſeduced Adam, to eat of the forbidden 
fruit, by exciting the hope that it would increaſe 
their knowledge, and exalt the dignity of their 
nature. By this violation of the expreſs com- 


into the world. A total change, in conſequence 
of this fall from their primitive innocence, inſtan- 
taneouſly took place in their minds and diſpo- 
ſitions; and a corrupt nature, ſubject to diſeaſe 
and death, and prone to vice and wickedneſs, 
was derived from them to all their poſterity. 
“ Unto the woman, God faid, I will, greatly 


row thou ſhalt bring forth children; and thy 
deſire ſhall be to thy huſband, and he'ſhall rule 
over thee. And unto Adam he faid, Becauſe 


and haſt eaten of the tree of which I commanded 
thee, ſaying, Thou ſhalt not eat of it: curſed is 
the ground for thy fake; in ſorrow ſhalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life. Thorns alfo, 


and 


denaly alludes to Satan as (t the dragon or the ſerpent; 
and he i is ſo called in the Revelation, C. 12. v. 9. e. 20. 
v. 2. Euſtern tradition confirms this account, and re- 
preſents the evil ſpirit under the ſame form. 
(b) Gen. c. 3. v. 1. 5 


4 
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and thiſtles hall it bring forth to thee : andthou 
ſhalt eat the herb of the field. In the ſweat 
of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground ; for out of it waſt thou taken; 


turn (i). And the Lord God faid, Behold the 


evil: and now, leſt he put forth his hand, and 
take alſo of the tree of life, and eat, and live for 


from whence he was taken (&).” “ 
As the fall of Adam, and the conſequent cor- 


of the neceſſity of a Redeemer, we find that God 
was pleaſed to give an intimation of the future 
redemption of mankind, at the time he denounced 


the Lord God faid unto the ſerpent, T will put 


thy ſeed and her ſeed; it ſhall bruiſe thy head, 
and thou ſhalt bruiſe his heel /2).” 

To Adam and Eve were born ſons and daugh- 
ters, but their number is not recorded in Scrip- 
ture. The only three, whoſe names are men- 


tioned, are Cain, Abel, and Seth; and of theſe 


(1) Gen. e. 3. v. 1619. 
(#) Gen. c. 3 v. 22 and 23. 
@ Gen. c. 3 v. 1 5. Vide Patrick in loc. 
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three 


for duſt thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou re- 


man is become as one of us, to know good and 


ever; therefore the Lord God ſent him forth 
from the garden of Eden, to till the ground 


ruption of human nature, were the original cauſe 


puniſhment upon Adam's diſobedience; © And | 


enmity between thee and the woman, and between | 
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ham, and conſequently the people choſen to pre- 
to give birth to the promiſed Meſſiah. 
lives of the patriarchs were extended to more 


ſtroy, by a general deluge, all the inhabitants of 


of animals. Theſe were all preſerved in an ark 


2 


three the ſacred hiſtorian has chiefly confined 
himſelf to the poſterity of Seth, probably be. 
cauſe from him were deſcended Noah and Abra. 


ſerve the knowledge of God in the world, and 


3 1 mmm —— — — = 7 


The race of men quickly increaſed, and the 


than goo years. In the time of Noah, who was 
the ninth 1 in deſcent from Adam, the wickedneſs 
of men became ſo great, that God ſaw fit to de- 


the earth, except Noah and his wife, and his 
three ſons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and their 
wives, and two, male and female, of every ſpecies 


made by the command of God, who himſelf 
preſcribed its form and dimenſions. * Noah 
found grace in the eyes of the Lord, becauſe he 
was a juſt man, and perfect in his generations, and 
walked with God (m).” The deluge was 1656 
. years after the creation of the world, and 2348 
before the birth of Chriſt. © And every living 
ſubſtance was deſtroyed which was upon the 
face of the ground, both man and cattle, and the 
creeping things, and the fow| of the heaven: and 
they were deſtroyed from the earth, and Noah 


(#) Gen, o. 6. 8 00 ff "> 1 
5 | % | 
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only remained alive, and they that were with him 
in the Ark ( a).” After“ the waters had prevailed. 
upon the earth an hundred and fifty days (o/, they 
began to abate ; the ark reſted upon the moun- 
tain of Ararat in Armenia, and Noah and his 
family, and every one of the living creatures, 
having been 1n the ark one year and ſeventeen 
days, came out of it upon dry ground. Noah 
immediately offered ſacrifices unto God as a 
thankſgiving for his preſervation; and God was 
pleaſed to enter into a covenant with him, that 
there ſhould not any more be a flood to deſtroy 
the earth; “ and God ſet his bow in the clouds 
as u token of this covenant (p). 25 

The deſcendants of Noah wid his ſons 
multiplied greatly, and they were all “ of 
one language and of one ſpeech (q).” —After 
a certain time, the whole race (7. of men 


(n) Gen. c. 7. v. 23. (o) 1 c. 8. v. 3. 
(o) Gen. c. 9, v. 13. () Gen. c. 11. v. I. 
67) In the two former editions of this Work, I ſtated 
that q part only of the inhabitants of the earth © journeyed 
from the eaſt,” and ſettled in the plains of Shinar ; but 
from a more attentive conſideration of the ſubject, to 
which I have been led by the learned and ingenious 
© Remarks on the Eaſtern Origination of Mankind,“ 


by Mr. Granville Penn, publiſhed in the ſecond volume wh 


of the eaſtern collections, I have been induced to change | 
my opinion. I think the whole of Mr. Penn's account 
extremely probable, and recommend it to, thoſe wha 
re 118 10 to attend to anita of this kind. 


moved 


menia, and ſettled in the plains of Shinar, 
near the Euphrates, in Aſſyria or Chaldæa.— 


becauſe the Lord did there confound the lan- 


2247. 


might reach to heaven (r).“ God was diſpleaſed 
with this work, which ſeems to have been under. 


God confounded the language of thoſe who were 


the earth, and they left off to build the city (5); 
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moved from their original habitations in Ar. 


Here they determined to eſtabliſh themſelves, 
and began to build a city and © tower, whoſe top 


taken from a diſtruſt in his word, and in defi- 
ance of his power, and probably in contradiction 
to ſome command they had received to ſpread 
themſelves over the earth to repeople it. And 


engaged in it, ſo that they did not underſtand 
one another's ſpeech ; and the Lord ſcatteted 
them abroad from thence upon the face of all 


Therefore is the name of it called Babel (2), 


guage of all the earth. " | 

From this confuſion of the original langvaen 
of mankind at Babel, and the diſperſion which 
immediately took place, new languages were 
formed, and the different parts of the world be- 
came inhabited. The late excellent Sir Wil. 
liam Jones has very ſatisfactorily traced the origin 
of all the people of the earth to the three roots, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, according. to the ac- 


65 Con. c z. v. . (s) Gen. C. 11. V. 8. 
(?) Babel > Aga confuſion. 
| count 
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count given in the tenth chapter of Geneſis. 
The learned are not agreed whether we have any 
remains of the primitive language of men u); 
and as the Scriptures are ſilent upon the ſubject, 
we muſt be content to leave it in uncertainty. 
perhaps it is moſt probable, that the old He- 


which has deſcended to us; and, in ſupport 
of this opinion, the Jewiſh hiſtorians aſſert, 
that the ſors of Eber or Heber did not concur 
with the reſt in the attempt to build the tower, 


Abraham, the ſixth from Heber, is called in Ge- 
neſis © Abraham the Hebrew (x ),” and his poſ- 


The general cuſtom of naming the people after 
the head of the family, and © the diviſion of the 
earth,” which 1s expreſsly mentioned to have taken 


= (4) Sir William Jones is of opinion, that the primary 
nanguage is entirely loſt. He ſays, it appears that the 
only human family, after the flood, eſtabliſhed them- 


that as they multiplied, they were divided into three 
diſtin& branches, the Indian, the Arabian, and the Tar- 


by degrees, of their common primary language; and 
to theſe three roots, namely, the Hindoo, the Syriac, 


and i Tartarian, he traces all the languages in the 
world | 


7) cen eu 1 4 ai "GY 
"i place 


brew or Syriac is the moſt ancient language 


and therefore retained the primitive language. 


k 

L 
in 

I. 


terity were called Hebrews by the Egyptians. 


_ Ea ae 


ſelves in the northern parts of Iran (that is Perſia) ; 


tarian, each retaining little at firſt, and loſing the whole 
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the name of Hebrew was derived from the pa- 
_ Abraham's paſſing over the river Euphrates (x). 
in deſcent ffom Shem; the ſon of Noah. He 


to Haran in Meſopotamia, and there died. Now 


| thee; and I will make of thee a great nation, 


Chaldza, the capital of which was Babylon,s-- Maurit 
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place in the days of Heber's two ſons Peleg and 
Joktan ()), ſeem to render it more probable that 


triarch Heber, than from the circumſtance of 
Terah, the father of Abraham, was the ninth 
removed with his family from Ur in Chaldæa (a) 


the Lord had ſaid unto Abraham, Get thee out 
of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father's houſe, unto land that I will ſhey 


and in thee ſhall all the families of the earth be 
bleſſed /b).” This is the ſecond promiſe of a 
future Saviour of the world, in which it was de- 
clared that he ſhould be a defeendant of Abra: 
ham. Abrabam departed, and went by divine 
direction into the land of Canaan, with Sarah his 
wife, Lot his brother's ſon, and' all their ſub. 
ſtance. After the removal of Abraham into Ca- 
naan, which is generally denominated the Call 
of Abraham, God gave him this farther pro- 


(y) Gen. c. 10. v. 25. 
(z) Heber, in the Hebrew Janguage, ſignifies beyond 
or on the other ſide. 
(a) This Chaldæa was in or near Armenia, Fey muſt 
not be confounded with the country afterwards called 
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miſe, © Unto thy ſeed will I give this land 4 
In conſequence of a famine which aroſe in Ca- 
naan, Abraham went and reſided in Egypt; but 
it is not recorded how long he remained in that 
country. At length Pharaoh (4), the king, com- 
manded him to leave it, and he returned to his 
former habitation in Canaan, where he became 
very rich in cattle, in filver, and in gold. And 
God faid to Abraham, © All the land which 
thou ſeeſt, to thee will I give it, and to thy feed 
for ever. And I will make thy ſeed as the duſt 
of the earth, ſo that if a man can number the duſt 
of the earth, then ſhall thy *7Jed alſo be num- 
bered (e.). And again, God ſaid, look now 
toward heaven, and tell the ſtars, if thou be 


ſo ſhall thy ſeed be (H.“ Theſe promiſes of 
numerous deſcendants were made to Abraham 


in the Lord, and he counted it to him for righte- 


(c) Gen. c. 12. v. 5. 
(d) It is certain that the name of Pharaoh was com- 


Babylonian captivity ; but how much longer it conti- 
nued, or when the firſt Pharaoh reigned, is not known. 


Pharach, in the Zthiopic language, Ct hers of che 
Country, ; 


{4 Gen. e. 13. v. 15 and 16. 
(f) Gen; e. 15. v. 5. 
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able to number them. And he ſaid unto him, 
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at the time he had no children, but“ he believed 
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mon to all the kings of Egypt from this time till the 


ouſneſs . 
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ouſneſs (g).. And God ſaid unto Abraham in 


ſerve, will 1 judge; and afterwards ſhall they 
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| deſcendants to Abraham, inſtituted the rite of 


tween himſelf and the ſeed of Abraham. He 


and partly in Egypt, which were neighbouring countries, 


| journing i is ſaid to have laſted 430 years. This difference 
1s accounted for by conſidering, that in the latter caſe the 
25 years, during which Abraham was in the land of Ca- 


2 Abraham had been in a Egypt. i 


144 Old 7 amen: Hz Hory abridꝑed, [pant t, 


a dream, Know of a ſurety that thy ſeed ſhall be 
a ſtranger in a larid that is not theirs, arid ſhall 
ſerve them, and they ſhall afflict them 400 % 
years; and alſo that nation, whom they ſhall 


come out with great ſubſtance; but in the fourth 
generation they ſhall come hither again ().. 
And God having. again promiſed numerous 


circumciſion (k) as the ſign of a covenant be- 


100 Gen. c. 1. v. 6. | 
(% The affliction here foretoſd was Capel PN 


and both inhabited by the deſcendants of Ham. It began 
at the birth of Iſaac, and ended at the deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage. The preciſe time was 405 years, 
but odd numbers are frequently omitted upon ſuch occa- 
ſions. In Exodus, c. 12, v. 40, this affliction or ſo- 


naan, before Iſaae was born, are included; and theſe 25 
years, which began when the promiſe was given, added 
to 405, make exactiy 430 years. . 

Crit 

( See Home s Scripture Hiſtory of the 8 vol. 2 
for the origin of eireumciſion, and Shuckford's Con: 
nexion, from whoſe examination jt appears evident that 
the Egyptians did not practiſe circumciſion ill after 
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commanded that on the eighth day every man- 
child ſhould be circumciſed (J). 

When Abraham and Sarah were far advanced in 
years, their ſon Ilaac was born; and God declared 
| to Abraham, “ In Iſaac ſhall thy ſeed be call- 
ed (n).“ Iſaac was born twenty-five years after 
Abraham's arrival in Canaan; and fourteen years 


Hagar, an Egyptian bond- woman, the handmaid 
of his wife Sarah (1 ). This ſon was called Iſhmael ; 
and from him are deſcended the Arabians, whoſe 


W (:) The eighth 471 is the tinie of Srcumcifion among 
the Jews, that is, the deſcendants of Abraham and Sa- 
ah; but becauſe Iſhmael, the ſon of Abraham and Ha- 
zar, was thirteen years old when he was circumciſed ; 
he deſcendants of Iſhmael are not circumciſed till that 
ge. Circumciſion was a type of baptiſm. Abraham 
was the firſt perſon circumciſed, and he is alſo the firſt 


o derſon called a prophet in Soripture. e 
ce (m) Gen; c. 21. v. 12. | . 
he (2) St. Paul points out a material difference between 


heſe two ſons of Abrahams He ſays, that Iſhmael, the 
pn of Hagar the bond-woman, was born only according 


ſaac was born by virtue of the promiſe, and by the par- 
cular interpoſition of divine power: and that theſe two 
ns of Abraham were deſigned to repreſent the two co- 
znants of the law and the goſpel, the former a ſtate of 
ndage, the latter oe freedom. ; Gal, ch. 4. 


VOL, I. . 70 1 i ſcription 


before the birth of Iſaac, Abraham had a ſon by 


character, even to this day, anſwers to the de- . 


the fleſh, in the common coutſe of nature; but that 
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circumciſion (&) as the ſign of a covenant be- 
tween himſelf and the ſeed of Abraham. He 


at the birth of Iſaac, and ended at the deliverance from 


1s accounted for by conſidering, that in the latter caſe the 


t44 O14 Teſtament Hiſtory abridzed, [PART I. 
ouſneſs (g). And God ſaid unto Abraham in 
a dream, Know of a ſurety that thy ſeed ſhall be 
a ſtranger in a land that is not theirs, and ſhall 
ſerve them, and they ſhall affli& them 400 'h) 
years; and alſo that nation, whom they ſhall 
ſerve; will I judge; and afterwards ſhall they 
come out with great ſubſtance; but in the fourth 
generation they ſhall come hither again (/., 
And God having again promiſed numerous 
deſcendants to Abraham, inſtituted the rite of 


3 Gen. c. r.. | 

% The affliction here foretold was patity' in Canaan 
and partly in Egypt, which were neighbouring countries, 
and both inhabited by the deſcendants of Ham. It began 


Egyptian bondage. The preciſe time was 405 years, 
but odd numbers are frequently omitted upon ſuch occa- 
ſions. In Exodus, c. 12, v. 40, this affliction or ſo- 
journing 1 is ſaid to have laſted 430 years. This difference 


25 years, during which Abraham was in the land of Ca- 
naan, before Iſaac was born, are included; and theſe 25 
years, which began when the promiſe was given, added 
to 405, make exactly 430 years. 
(i) Gen. c. 15. v. 13, &c- 

( See Home's Scripture Hiſtory of the Jews, vol. 2 
for the origin of circumciſion, and Shuckford's Con- 
nexion, from whoſe examination it appears evident that 
the Egyptians did not practiſe circumciſion till alter 
Abraham had been in Egypt. 5 

M 95 . commande 


egap. I.] and Hifory of the Jews continued, 145 


commanded that on the eighth day every man- 
child ſhould be circumciſed (0. - 
When Abraham and Sarah were far advanced in 


to Abraham, « In Ifaac ſhall thy ſeed be call- 
ed (m).” Iſaac was born twenty-five years after 


of his wife Sarah (u 15 This ſon was called Iſhmael ; 
© nd from him are deſcended the Arabians, whoſe 


(!) The eighth day is the time of tifrcumciſion among 


n ö We Jews, that is, the deſcendants of Abraham and Sa- 
3 | ah; but becauſe Iſhmael, the ſon of Abraham and Ha- 
n ear, was thirteen years old when he was circumciſed ; 


'8 ; age. Circumciſion was a type of baptiſm. Abraham 


eas the firſt perſon circumciſed, and he is alſo the firſt 
erſon called a prophet in Wipe 
n Gen. c. 21. v. 12. | 


eſe two ſons of Abraham. He ſays, that Iſhmael, the 
Won of Hagar the bond-woman, was born only according 


ac was born by virtue of the promiſe, and by the par- 
Wcular interpoſition of divine power : and that theſe two 
ns of Abraham were deſigned to repreſent the two co- 
enants of the law and the goſpel, the former a ſtate of 
dndage, the latter of freedom, | Gal, ch. 4. 


VOL, I. ) ũ en__ 


years, their ſon Iſaac was born; and God declared 


Abraham's arrival in Canaan; and fourteen years 
before the birth of Iſaac, Abraham had a ſon by 
Hagar, an Egyptian bond-woman, the handmaid 


| character, even to this day, anſwers to the de- 


: the deſcendants of Iſhmael are not circumciſed till that 


(2) St. Paul points out a material difference between 


the fleſh, in the common coutſe of nature; but that 
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ed, and beheld behind him a ram caught in; 
_ thicket by his horns. And Abraham went an 


| tain, on which Abraham was commanded to oft 
his ſon Iſaac, was the ſame as that on which ti 
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ſcription of their anceſtor; * He will be a wild 
man; his hand- will be againſt every man, and 
every man's hand againſt him Co). ? 

God was pleaſed to make trial of Abraham“ 
faith and obedience, by commanding him to take 
his ſon Iſaac, when he was about twenty-five 
years of age, and offer him as a burnt-offering 
upon Mount Moriah. Abraham roſe early the 
next morning, and went with Haac to the ap. 
pointed place. He built an altar there; - and 
every preparation being made, juſt as he wx 
about to flay his ſon, an angel of the Lord calle 
to him, and ſaid, Lay not thine hand upon tle 
lad, neither do thou any thing unto him; f 
now I know that thou feareſt God, feeing tha 
haft not withheld thy ſon, thine only ſon, fron 
me. And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and look 


took the ram, and offered it up for a bum 
offering in the ſtead of his ſon (p). The mow 


. temple of Solomon was afterwards built, and, 
which Chriſt was crucified ; and the whole tr 


(p) Gen, c. 22. v. 12. 
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action is to be conſidered as typical of the ſacri - 
fice of Chrilt (40. 

Iſaac, who was expreſsly prohibited by his fa- 
ther from taking a Canaanitiſh woman to wife, 
married Rebekah, the daughter of Bethuel, the 


E her two ſons, Eſau and Jacob. God renewed to 
Iſaac the promiſes which he had made to Abra- 
ham; © I will make thy ſeed to multiply as the 
ſtars of Heaven; and will give unto thy ſeed 
all theſe countries; and in thy ſeed ſhall all the 
E nations of the Earth be bleſſed (r).” In thoſe 
days the head of the family or tribe was conſi- 
dered as the governor whom God had placed 
W over them (5); in him were veſted the offices of 
ou king and prieſt ; to him were entruſted the pro- 
Wiles of God, and the care of preſerving his 
people obedient and happy. Voluntarily to re- 
ien this ſtation, was then to deſert the charge 
um aſligned to him by God ( t). Accordingly we 
ou TT © 


S (4) Ne her s anſwer to Iſaac's queſtion, cc Where 
ch Ws the lamb for a burnt-offering ?' may be looked upon 


1856. 


| ſon of Nahor, Abraham's brother, and had by 


nd prophetical; “My ſon, God will provide himſelf a ; 


Wamb for a burat-offering.” Gen. c. 22. v. 8. 

(r) Gen. c. 26. v. 4. 

(s) This opinion and this cuſtom have * preſerved 
mong many of the Arabian tribes to the preſent hour, 


(t) « The patriarchal form of government (ſo called 
L2 from 
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148 . Old Teflament Hiftory abridged, [PANT 
find, that after Eſau had proved how lightly he 
TFT the high and facred' diſtinction ts 
Which 


from crap familia and agxuy princeps) is defined by 
Godwin to conſiſt in the © fathers of families, and their 
firſt- born after them, exerciſing all kinds of eccleſiaſtical 
and civil authority in their reſpective houſholds; bleſſing, 
curſing, caſting out of doors, diſinheriting and puniſh- 
ing with death.“ It is natural to ſuppoſe that Adam, the 
father of all mankind, would be conſidered as ſupreme 
among them, and have ſpecial honour paid him ſo long 
as he lived; and that when his poſterity ſeparated into 
diſtinct ander and tribes, their reſpective fathers woull 
be acknowledged by them as their princes. For as they 
could not, in any tolerable manner, live togerher with- 
out ſome kind of government, and no government can 
ſubſiſt without ſome head in which the executive power 
is lodged; whom were the children ſo likely, after they 
grew up, to acknowledge in this capacity as their father, 
to whoſe authority they had been uſed to fubmit in thei 
early years ? and hence thoſe, who were at firſt only 
acknowledged as kings over their own houſholds, gren 
inſenſibly into monarchs of larger communities, by 
. claiming the ſame authority over the families which 
branched out of them, as they had exerciſed over thei 
own. However, the proper patriarchal government 
ſuppoſed to have continued among the people of Got 
until the time of the Iſraelites dwelling in Egypt, ſo 
then we have the firſt intimation of a different form d 
government among them, Our author hath perhap 
* aligned greater authority to the patriarchs than tf 
reafonably could or did claim and exerciſe; at leaſt ti 
* inſtances he produces to prove they were.ordinarily « 
ve 
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which his birth entitled him, by ſelling his 
þirth- right for a meſs of 1 the arts of 


yeſted with ſuch a deſpotic power in civilibus et ſacris, 


Jennings's Jewiſh Ant. vol. 1. p. 1. Whether we ſup- 
poſe the patriarchs derived delt authority immediately 
from God, or that it was the natural reſult of ſituation, 
it will, I think, ſeem probable that their power was not 
defined, but was exerted according to circumſtances. Tt 


ideas, the perſon of a king was ever held ſacred; and 
whoever lifted his hand againſt his life, however "ory 

unjuſt or wicked he might be, never failed to be conſi- 
dered as impious, and to meet with general execration. 
Indeed, whether we conſider ſacred or profane hiſtory, 


patriarchal ages, and therefore it would be difficult to 
deny that it was „ ordained of God.“ It will appear 
| alſo that the monarchica] form of civil government is the 
moſt antient ; that the monarchy was hereditary till the 
numerous collateral ſettlements, the neceſſities, the dan- 
gers, and the wars, which ſoon began to diſturb the 
world, gave riſe ſometimes to the uſurpation of acknow- 
ledged right, and ſometimes to the election of ſome 
warlike chief to be the head of ſeyeral tribes united by 
conſent ; that the power of the monarch was limited by 
the laws of religion, and morality, and patriarchal cuſ- 
toms, not by the will of the people, till after theſe re- 
{traints had been found inſufficient barriers againſt ty- 


66 ranny; 
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Jacob | 


as he aſcribes to them, are not ſufficiently convincing.” 


never, however, appears to have been difputed in thoſe 
early ages, and the ideas of king and father were long 
intimately blended. Even when the corruptions of 
time, and the aggreſſions of tyranny, had ſeparated theſe 


civil government appears to deriye its origin from the 
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find, that after Eſau had proved how lightly hz 


N the 8 and facred diſtinction ts 
Which 


from arge familia and Rox! princeps) is defined by 
Godwin to conſiſt in the * fathers of families, and their 
firſt-born after them, exerciſing all kinds of eccleſiaſtical 
and civil authority in their reſpective houſnolds; bleſſing, 
curſing, caſting out of doors, diſinheriting and puniſh- 
ing with death.“ It is natural to ſuppoſe that Adam, the 
father of all mankind, would be conſidered as ſupreme 
among them, and have ſpecial honour paid him ſo long 
as he lived; and that when his poſterity ſeparated into 
diſtinct farkilies and tribes, their reſpective fathers woull 
be acknowledged by them as their princes. For as they 
could not, in any tolerable manner, live togerher with- 

out ſome kind of government, and no government can 
ſubſiſt without ſome head in which the executive poet 
is lodged ; whom were the children ſo likely, after they 
grew up, to acknowledge in this capacity as their father, 
to whoſe authority they had been uſed to fubmit in thei 
early years ? and hence thoſe, who were at firſt only 
acknowledged as kings over their own houſholds, gren 
inſenſibly into monarchs of larger communities, b) 
. claiming the ſame authority over the families which 
branched out of them, as they had exerciſed over thell 
'own. However, the proper patriarchal governments 
ſuppoſed to have continued among the people of Got 
until the time of the Iſraelites dwelling in Egypt, ſo 
then we have the firſt mtimation of a different form d 
government among them, Our author hath perhap 
aſſigned greater authority to the patriarchs than the 

reaſonably could or did claim and exerciſe at leaſt ti 


inſtances he produces to prove they were.ordinarily i. 
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which his birth entitled him, by felling bis 


þirth- right for a meſs of E the arts of 
Jacob | 


yeſted with ſuch a deſpotic power in civilibus et ſacris, 
as he aſcribes to them, are not ſufficiently convincing.” 


Jennings's Jewiſh Ant. vol. 1. p. 1 —Whether we ſup- 


poſe the patriarchs derived their authority immediately 


from God, or that it was the natural reſult of ſituation, 
it will, 1 think, ſeem probable that their power was not 
defined, but was exerted according to circumſtances. Tt 
never, however, appears to have been diſputed in thoſe 


early ages, and the ideas of king and father were long 
intimately blended. Even when the corruptions of 


time, and the aggreſſions of tyranny, had ſeparated theſe 
ideas, the perſon of a king was ever held ſacred; and 
whoever Jifted his hand againſt his life, however OY 
unjuſt or wicked he might be, never failed to be conſi- 
dered as impious, and to meet with general execration. 
Indeed, whether we conſider ſacred or profane hiſtory, 
civil government appears to derive its origin from the 
patriarchal ages, and therefore it would be difficult to 
deny that it was „ ordained of God.“ It will appear 
alſo that the monarchical form of civil government is the 
moſt antient; that the monarchy was hereditary till the 


numerous collateral ſettlements, the neceſſities, the dan- 


gers, and the wars, which ſoon began to diſturb the 
world, gave riſe ſometimes to the uſurpation of acknow- 
lodged right, and ſometimes _ to the election of ſome 


Y warlike chief to be the head of ſeveral tribes united by 
conſent ; that the power of the monarch was limited by 


the "Ba of religion, and morality, and patriarchal cuſ- 
toms, not by the will of the people, till after theſe re- 
krainte had been found inſufficient barriers againſt ty- 
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150 Old Teftament Hiſtory abridged, [var 1, 
Jacob and his mother Rebekah were permitted 
to ſucceed (u). It ſhould be remembered how- 
ever, that God had declared, before the birth of 
her ſons, that © the elder ſhould ſerve the 
younger {v);” and though deceit can never be 
| juſtified, it is poſlible that Rebekah was led to 
practiſe it from anxiety to prevent Iſaac © from 
finning againſt the Lord,” by attempting to 
counteract this decree, as well as by partiality to 
Jacob; for Iſaac ſeems to have intended to give 
his paternal bleſſing ſecretly; Iſaac's deſire to 
| ſecure to his eldeſt ſon the benefits of the pro- 
phetic bleſſing is indeed a very remarkable proof of 
the perfect confidence in the promiſes of God, 
and the full conviction of divine Inſpiration, which 
poſſeſſed the minds of the any patriarchs. 


fanny ; and then, by general 3 laws and regula- 
tions were cſtabliſhed, to preſerve the general liberty 
and happineſs of each community, 

(2) One of the great privileges of primogeniture in 
theſe antient times, conſiſted in being the prieſt or ſa- 
crificer for the family; and it is very likely Jacob had 
a view alſo to the promiſe of the Meffiah, which he rea- 
dily might think would attend upon the purchaſe of the 
birth-right; and it is probable that Eſau, upon both 
theſe accounts, is called by the apoſtle & a profane per- 
fon,” Heb. c. 12. v. 16. © asdeſpiſing that promiſe, and 
the religious employment of the prieffbgod.”'. Home's 
Scripture Hiſtory, vol. rſt, 

(v) Gen. c. 25. v. 23. 


] acoly 


* 
- 
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Jacob, having obtained the promiſe of inhe- 1760. 
ritance, was ſent by his father to Padan-aram, or 
Syria, to take a wife out of his own ſamily, 
that he might avoid a connection with the ac- 
curſed family of Canaan, into which Eſau had 

married; and from the character (ww) given of 
c the daughters of Canaan,” we may conclude 
the people were then haſtening © to fill the cup 
of their iniquity.” Jacob was favoured with a 
viſion in his way to Padan-aram, by which 
God was pleaſed to eſtabliſh his covenant with 
him, as he had done with Abraham and with 
Iſaac (x). After reſiding there ſome time, he 
married Leah and Rachel, the two daughters of 
Laban, his mother's brother. By Leah he had 
fix ſons, Keuben, Simeon, Levi, Tudah, Iſſa- 
char, and Zabulon; by Rachel he had two, 
namely, Joſeph and Benjamin. He had alſo 
two ſons, Dan and Naphthali, by Bilhah, Ra- 
chel's handmaid; and he had two other for, 


"td Gen. c. 27. v. 46. 
(x) It may be obſerved, that God was leaſed to re- 
new with Iſaac and with Jacob the covenant he had 
made with Abraham, becauſe Abraham had other ſons 
by Hagar and his ſecond wite Keturah, and Ifaac had two 
ſons ; but all the twelve ſons of Jacob inherited the pro- 
miles, and we therefore hear of no renewal of the cove- 
nant till the time arrived for the beginning of the fulfil- 
ment of the promiſes, when Moſes was te conduct them 
out of Egypt, and give them a peculiar law. 
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Gad and Aſhur, by Zilpah, Leah's handmaid, 


remarkable token of his fayour, and to change his 


— 
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Theſe twelve ſons were all born to Jacob 1 in Pa- 
dan-aram ; but Jacob returned to the land of 
Canaan before the death of his father Iſaac. In 
his way thither, God was pleaſed to grant Jacob a 


name to Iſrael (y), whence his poſterity were called 
Iſraelites. Eſau had been ſome time eſtabliſhed 
in Mount Seir, fince called Edom (⁊), when his 
father died. He ſeems however to have returned 
to the plains of Mamre, on that event, for a 
ſhort time at leaſt ; for it is ſaid that © Eſau went 
from the face of his brother Jacob, for their fa- 
milies and cattle were more than the land would 
bear together, and dwelt in Mount Seir (a).“ 
Joſeph was the favourite ſon of Jacob: * And 
when his brethren ſaw that their father loved 
him more than all his brethren, they hated him, 
and could not ſpeak peaceably to him (%; 
and Joſeph, by relating to them two prophetic 
dreams, with which he was fayoured, denoting | 
that his condition in the world would be ſuperior 
to theirs, greatly increaſed their envy and hatred. 
It happened that Jacob ſent Joſeph to the fields, 
* to enquire after his brethren and the flocks," 
(3) Gen. c. 32. v. 28. 


(2) The deſcendants of Eſau are called Edomites in 
Scripture. 


(a, Gen. c. 36. v. 6, &e, + 


4) Gen, c. 37. v. 4 
and 
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and when his brothers faw him they reſolved to 
W kill him; but being diſſuaded by Reuben from 
ſhedding his blood, they threw him naked into a 
pit. It was Reuben's deſign to have taken him 
from thence, and to have preſerved him; but 
before he could execute this deſign, the other 
brothers, who probably repented of their cruelty 
as ſoon as they had gratified their reſent- 
ment, ſeeing ſome Iſhmaelites, who were mer- 
8 chants, paſſing by in their way to Egypt, fold 

| Joleph to them as the means of ſaving his life, 
without diſcovering their wickedneſs to their 


blood, and carried it to Jacob, who, concluding 
that his darling child was devoured by a wild 
beaſt, put on fackcloth, and mourned many 
days. In the mean time Joſeph was carried into 
Eęypt, and ſold to Potiphar, the chief officer 


all that Joſeph did to proſper, and he found fa- 
vour in the ſight of his maſter, who made him 
overſeer of his houſe, and put all that he had into 
his hands (c).“ But there was a ſudden reverſe 
in Joſeph's proſperity. Potiphar's s wife endea- 
voured to ſeduce Joſeph to diſhonour his maſter's 
bed; © but he refuſed, and faid unto his maſ- 


(e) Gen. C. 39. V. 3 and 4. 


under Pharach the king. The Lord made 


ter's wife, Behold, my maſter wotteth not what 
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father ; they then beſmeared his coat with 
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is with me in the houſe, and he hath com. 
mitted all that he hath to my hand. There is 
none greater in this houſe than I, neither hath 
he kept any thing back from me but thee, be- 
cauſe thou art his wife: how then can I do this 
great wickedneſs, and fin againſt God {d} ?”— 
Incenſed by his reſolute refuſal, this woman 
falſely accuſed him to her huſband of having at- 
tempted to commit that crime by force, of which 
the could not, after repeated trials, prevail upon 
him to be guilty. Potiphar believed the accuſa- 
tion, and caſt Joſeph into priſon. But here alſo 
God was with Joſeph, and gave him favour in the 
ſight of the keeper of the priſon. The keeper 
entruſted' to him the whole care of the priſon, 
and that which he did there likewiſe, the Lord 
made it to proſper (e).” Tt happened that the 
chief baker and chief butler of Pharaoh, who 
were confined in the ſame priſon, dreamed each 
a dream, and Joſeph interpreted their dreams to 
them, foretelling, that at the expiration of three 
days, the baker would be hanged on a tree, 
and that the butler would be reſtored to his 
former ſituation in Pharaoh's family. Both theſe 
events happened preciſely as Joſeph had foretold. 
About two years after, Pharaoh had two dreams, 


(d) Gen. c. 39. v. 8 and 9. 
(e) Gen. c. 39. v. 23. 


which 
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which none of the wiſe men of the country could 


explain; but the butler, recollecting Joſeph, who 


was ſtill in priſon, mentioned him to Pharaoh ; 
and the king ſent for Joſeph to interpret them. 
Joſeph was enabled by God to underſtand the 


W drcams ; and told Pharaoh, that they portended 


ſeven years of plenty, which would be followed 
by ſeven years of famine; and added, © Let 
therefore Pharaoh appoint officers over the land, 
and let them gather corn in the ſeven plenteous 
years; and this food ſhall be for ſtore againſt the 


ſeven years of famine (). The king admiring 


the wiſdom of Joſeph, and juſtly concluding 


that © the ſpirit of God was in him (g),“ en- | 


truſted to his care the buſineſs of collecting 
the corn, and gave him full power in all other 
concerns of his kingdom. From all theſe tranſ- 
actions it appears, that the Egyptians wor- 
ſhipped the true God in theſe early ages, 
though their religion was probably corrupted 


1715. 


with ſome idolatrous mixture. The ſeven years 


of plenty came according to Joſeph's interpre- 
tation of the dreams, and vaſt quantities of 


corn were laid up according to his advice. Af- 


terwards began the years of famine, which was 
not confined to Egypt, but extended * over all 


the face of the earth.” Then the ſtorehouſes | 


{f) Gen. c. 41. v. 34 and 36, 
(z) Gen, c. 41. v. 38, | 


Were 
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were opened, and the corn was ſold, not only to 
the Egyptians, but alſo to the neighbouring na- 
tions, under the direction of Joſeph. This famine 
was ſeverely felt in Canaan; and Jacob, bearing 
that there was corn in Egypt, ſent ten of his ſons 
thither to buy corn ; but Benjamin remained with 
Eis father. 
Joſeph had been nearly twenty years in Egypt 
when his ten brothers appeared, and bowed be- 
fore him,” Inſtantly recollecting them, but not 
chuſing to diſcover himſelf, he enquired who 
they were; and pretending to be difſatisfieq 
| with their account of themſelves, he accuſed 
them of being ſpies, and caſt them into pri- 
ſon. Joſeph probably wiſhed to recal thei 
former wickedneſs to their remembrance,” and to 
produce contrition by calamity; and if this 
were his intention, he appears to have ſucceed- 
ed; for“ they ſaid one to another, We are verily 
guilty concerning our brother . TY therefore is 
this diſtreſs. come upon us . 5 At the end 
of three days he ſent for them out of priſon, 
and ſupplied them with corn; but he detained 
Simeon, and bound him in the preſence of hiß 
brothers. The reſt he diſmiſſed, commanding 
them to come back into Egypt with their 
youngeſt. brother, to prove the truth of what 


) Gen. c. 42. v. 21. 
| they 
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they had aſſerted ; and promiſed that he would 
then reſtore Simeon, and ſuffer them to trafic in 
the land. | 

When Jacob was informed of every thing 
which had paſſed in Egypt, he was aſtoniſhed, 
and grieved to the ſoul. He recollected the loſs 
of his favourite ſon Joſeph; he lamented the 
detention of Simeon, and declared that he would 
not part with Benjamin. But the feverity of 
the famine in Canaan, and the impoſſibility of 
procuring corn from any other place, except 
Egypt, at length induced him to ſend Benjamin 
thither, with his other ſons, for a freth ſupply. 
Upon their return to Egypt, Joſeph immediately 
ordered a feaſt to be prepared for them at his 
own houſe. When he received them there, the 
ſight of his brother Benjamin {7), and the an- 
ſwers which they gave to his enquiries after 
their father Jacob, affected him ſo much, that 
6 he ſought where to weep; and entered into 
his chamber, and wept ().“ But when he 
had compoſed himſelf, he returned, and enter- 
tained them with great kindneſs, diſtinguiſhing 
Benjamin with particular marks of regard. Be- 
fore they departed the next morning, Joſeph 


(i) Benjamin was neareſt his own age, and was the 
only one of his brothers by the ſame mother, namely, 
Rachel. | 

(4) Gen, c. 44. v. 30. | 

| pfivately 
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privately ordered his ſteward to put his filver cup 
with the corn money into Benjamin's ſack ; and 
when they had gone out of the city, they were 
by Joſeph's direction purſued, overtaken, and 
charged with ingratitude and theft. Conſcious 
of their innocence, they propoſed, © that with 
whomſoever the cup was found he ſhould die, 
and the reſt become bondmen to Joſeph (J.“ 
And when, upon examination, the cup was found 
in Benjamin's ſack, they exprefled the greateſt 
furprize and concern, and all readily returned 
to Joſeph, who reproached them with ſeeming 
indignation. The addreſs of Judah ,to his un- 
known brother on this trying occaſion, is one of 
the moſt beautiful examples of natural eloquence 
it 1s poſſible to imagine. He recalled to Joſeph's 
mind every thing which had paſſed when they 
were before in Egypt; related to him Jacob's 
diſtreſs at parting with Benjamin; ſtated the 
fatal confequences which mult follow to their 
aged parent, if Benjamin did not return into 
| Canaan; and offered himſelf to remain a bond- 
man inſtead of Benjamin; “ For how, added he, 
* ſhall I go up to my father, and the lad be not 
with me? leſt peradventure I ſee the evil that 
| ſhall come on my father (n). Then Joſeph 


(1) Gen, e. 44. v. . 
(n) Gen. c. 44. v. 34 


could 
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could not refrain himſelf before all them that 
ſtood by him; and he cried, Cauſe every man to 
go out from me. And there ſtood no man with 
him, while Joſeph made himſelf known unto his 
brethren. And he wept aloud, and the Egyp- 
tians, and the houſe of Pharaoh, heard. And 
Joſeph ſaid unto his brethren, I am Joſeph.— 
Doth my father yet live?—And his. brethren 
could not anſwer him, for they were troubled at 
his preſence (u). Joſeph, perceiving their diſ- 
treſs, endeavoured by every expreſſion of kindneſs 
to comfort them, and deſired that they would - 
go again into Canaan, and bring their venerable 
parent and all his family, that they might be 
placed 1n the land of Egypt, and partake of every 
good thing which the land afforded. And they 
returned into Canaan, and told their father that 
Joſeph was alive, and governor of Egypt. The 
account appeared ſo incredible to Jacob, that he 
was with difficulty perſuaded of its truth; but 
being at length convinced, he exclaimed in a 
tranſport of joy and gratitude, © It is enough ; - 
| Joſeph my ſon is yet alive. I will go and fee 
him before I die (o). And Jacob, and all his 
family, with their cattle and goods, ſet out for 
Egypt. And as they reſted at Beerſheba, God 


() Gen. c. 45. v. I. &c. 
(e) Gen. c. 45. v. 28. 
appeared 
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appeared unto Jacob in a dream, and ſaid, © Fear 


not, Jacob, to go down into Egypt, for I will 


there make of thee a great nation. I will go down 


with thee into Egypt, and I will alſo ſurely bring 


1706. 


thee up again (p); and Joſeph ſhall put his hand 


upon thine eyes ( 70. | 
When Jacob arrived in Egypt, his wich family, 


including Joſeph and his two children, amounted 
to ſeventy perſons (r); and by the management of 
Joſeph, who we may preſume acted in this inſtance 


under divine direction, they were placed in the 


land of Goſhen; This land was ſuited to their 
occupation as ſhepherds; here they grew and 
multiplied exceedingly, and continued a people 
diſtin& from the Egyptians, © for every ſhepherd 
was an abomination unto the Egyptians ( 3 


Jacob lived there ſeventeen years; and before 


he died, he declared, in the Spirit of pro- 


(p) That is, his poſterity. Scripture frequently men- 
tions parents and children as the fame perſons. But it 


may be obſerved, that this promiſe was literally fulfilled, 


for Jacob was buried in the land of Canaan. 
(7) Gen. c.46. v. 3. 
(er) There now went to Egypt, Jacob himſelf, a and 


ſixty- four ſons and grandſons, together with one daugh- 


ter, Dinah, and one grand daughter, Sarah ; theſe fixty- 
ſeven perſons, added to Joſeph and his two ſons, who 


were already in EBYPH make B. BR number J 
ſeventy. 


(7 Gen, e. 46, v. 24. 
phecy, 
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phecy, the future condition of all his childrens 
and foretold that the Meſſiah ſhould deſcend 
from Judah t). He commanded Joſeph to 
bury him in the land of Canaan, in the field of 
Machpelah, where Abraham, Sarah, Ifaac, Re- 
bekah, and Leah, were all buried, intimating by 
this command his faith in the promiſe of God, 
that his ſeed ſhould poſleſs the land of Canaan. 
The body of Jacob was, by the permiſſion of 
Pharaoh, carried from Goſhen, and buried by 
his ſons with great ſolemnity in the land of Ca- 
naan. Joſeph returned with his brothers into 


Egypt, and continued to treat them with the 


ſame uniform kindneſs, which they had expe- 
rienced from him during the life of their father. 
He died there at the age of one hundred and ten 
years, having, immediately before his death; ſo- 
lemnly aſſured his brethren of his faith in the 


promiſes of God {u): © I die, and God will 


lurely viſit you, and bring you out of this land 
unto the land which he ſware to Abraham, to 


Iſaac, and to Jacob; and ye ſhall carry up my 
bones from hence by * * ee 2d 


(i) Gen. e c. 49. * 8; &c. 


(2) It has been ſuppoſed that Joſeph repeated this SR 


miſe of deliverance out of E gypt, with the fame prophetic 
ſpirit, with which his fathers were endued, 


41 4 69 I 9 
(x) Gen. c. So. v. 24 and 25. | 
| VOL. l. M | The 


1689. 


1635. 


1573. 


RY 
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The deſcendants of Jacob multiplied to ſo 
grad a degree, that, about ſixty years after the 
death of Joſeph, the king, who then reigned over 
Egypt, became jealous of their numbers, and 


_ endeavoured to check their increaſe, by impoſing 


heavy taſks upon them, and by reducing them 


te a ſtate of ſevere ſlavery. But finding that 


theſe attempts had not the propoſed effe&, he 
ordered their midwives to deſtroy all the male 
children of the Iſraelites at the time of their 
birth. The midwives refuſed to obey theſe in- 
human orders, and the Iſraelites continued to 
increaſe. Then the king commanded his people 


to caſt into the river all the male children of the 


Iſraelites. And a woman, of the tribe of Levi, 


Whoſe name was Jochabed, and whoſe huſband's 
name was Amram, hid her fon for three months; 


but being unable to conceal him any longer, ſhe 


put him in a baſket, and laid it by the fide of 


the river. Soon after the king's daughter came 
down to bathe in the river, and having diſcovered 
the child, concluded that it was one of the He- 
brew children, and had compaſſion upon him. 


The ſiſter of the child, who had been watching at 


a diſtance to ſee what became of him, now coming 


up, offered to go. and call one of the Hebrew 
women, who might nurſe the child for the king's 
daughter, and having received permiſſion, ſhe 


e 


ts 
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brought the mother of the child ; and Pharaoh's 
daughter ſaid to her, © take this child away, and 
nurſe .him for me, and I will give thee thy 
wages (Y). Thus was the child committed to 
the care of his own mother ; and when he was 
orown to a certain age, he was carried to Pha- 
raoh's daughter, who called him Mofes, and 
treated and educated him as her own fon. Thus 
was the deſtined lawgiver of the Jews nuraculouſly 
preſerved, and fitted by © all the learning of the 
Egyptians“ for the character he was to afſume, 
as far as depended upon human acquirements. 
Moſes, being grown up to manhood, became 
acquainted with the circumſtances of his birth, 
and with the ſufferings of his brethren; and ob- 
ſerving one day an Egyptian cruelly beating 
a Hebrew, he flew the Egyptian. When this 
was known to Pharaoh, he ſought to put Moſes 
to death; but he fled into the land of Midian, 
and married Zipporah, the daughter of Jethro, 
the prieſt of that country, where, 1t appears, 
the worſhip of God was {till retained. While 
Moſes lived in Midian, the king of Egypt died; 
but the perſecution of the Iſraelites continuing 
under his ſucceſſor, they prayed unto God, and 
God was pleaſed to have compaſſion upon them, 
according to his promiſe to their fathers. When 
0) Ex. c. 2. v. 9. 

| M2 MVMloſes, 


1491. 
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Moſes, about forty years after he firſt came into 


Midian, was keeping the flocks of Jethro near 
Mount Horeb, © the angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him in a flame of fire, out of the midſt of 
a buſh, and he looked, and behold the buſh 
burned with fire, and the buſh was not con- 


| ſumed (2). - And God called to Moſes out 


of the midſt of the buſh,” and declared himſelf 


to be the God of his Father, and of Abraham, 


Ifaac, and Jacob, in a manner peculiarly ſolemn, 
And the Lord faid, I have ſeen the affſiction 
of my people, and I am come down to deliver 


them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to 


bring them into the fruitful land of Canaan (a).“ 
Theſe words are remarkable, and ſeem to indi- 


cite, that God had not vouchſafed to hold any 


viſible intercourſe with the Iſraelites during their 
long reſidence in Egypt, from the death of Ja- 
cob to this period of their ſufferings. - And God 
declared it his purpoſe, to make Moſes his in- 
ſtrument to deliver his people from bondage, and 
commanded him to communicate this his gra- 
cious deſign to the elders of Iſrael. He farther di- 
rected, that they ſhould aſk of Pharaoh permiſſion 
to go three days journey into the wilderneſs to ſa- 


| crifice to the Lord ow God, AY at the 


(2 Be. e. 3. v. 2. 
75 Ex. e. 3 v. 7 and 8. 
ſame 
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ſame time, that Pharaoh would nat at firſt grant 
this requeſt ; but that after a variety of afflic- 
tions, which the Egyptians would ſuffer in con- 
EEE of his refuſal, he would allow them to 
go. | Moles, who << Was meek above all men,“ 
was at firſt reluctant to engage in this arduous 
buſineſs; and pleaded want of eloquence, and 
want of authority, to convince the people'that 
he had indeed been ſent to them by God. But 
God condeſcended to exhort him to undertake | 
this great work of delivering his countrymen; 
with alacrity and confidence. He promiſed him 
the aſſiſtance of his brother Aaron, whom he 
knew to excel in elocution, as his“ ſpokeſman ;” 
and he farther promiſed him the power of - 
working miracles in proof of his divine com- 
miſſion, though at the ſame time he expreſſed 
diſpleaſure at the diſtruſt and unwillingneſs 
which Moſes ſhewed on this occaſion. Con- 
vinced by the miracles he ſaw, that it was in? 
deed the God of his Fathers, who thus ap- 
peared to fulfil the promiſe of reſtoring the 
Iſraelites to the land of Canaan, at the time 
0 0 which bad been pn four hundred 


( )1 Moſes was Re pn to ak one of bs 
ſons of Jacob, who had removed into Egypt. © God had 
promiſed, (Gen. c. 15. v. 16.) that the Iſraclites ſhould 


return into Canaan in the fourth generation. | 
N | M 3 | | Years 
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years before, Moſes was at length perſuaded to 
truſt in the divine aſſurances of ſupport and ſuc- 
ceſs, and ſet out for Egypt. In his way through 
the wilderneſs, he met his brother Aaron ; and 
having told him © all the words of the Lord 
who had ſent him, and all the ſigns which he 
had commanded him,” they proceeded 1 in their 
journey. 

When Moſes and 4 arrived in Goſhen, | 
they called an aſſembly of the Iſraclites, and 
Aaron informed them of the commands and of 
the promiſes which, Moſes had received from 
God. And the people, hearing what the Lord 
had faid to Moſes, and ſeeing the miracles (c) 
which he was enabled to perform, believed, and 
worſhipped God. Moſes and Aaron then went to 
Phafaoh, and in the name of God required him 
to let the Iſraelites go into the wilderneſs, and ſa- 
crifice to the Lord their God. Pharaoh treated 
the meſſage with contempt, and enjoined the 
taſk-maſters to lay heavier burdens upon the 
Iſraelites; and when they complained of the in- 
creaſed ſeverity of their oppreſſion, God com- 

manded Moſes to aſſure them, * that he would 
deliver them from the bondage of the Egyptians 


(e) Moſes, and Aaron, the lavgires: and prieſt of his 
choſen people, appear to have been the firſt perſons whom 
God ee to perform miracles. ; 


5 „ — 


> 
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and give them the land of Canaan, as he had 
promiſed' to Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; that 
he would be their God, and that they ſhould 
be his peculiar people: but they hearkened 
not unto Moſes, for anguiſh of ſpirit and for 
cruel bondage (d). Moſes and Aaron, by the 
direction of God, applied again unto Pharaoh ; 
and though they performed a miracle in his 


preſence, yet he again refuſed to let the Iſraelites 


go. Then the country of Egypt was afflicted 
by a ſucceſſion of plagues: the water of the 
river Nile was turned into blood; frogs covered 
the whole land; the duſt of the earth was con- 
verted into lice ; an immenſe ſwarm of flies in- 
teſted the whole land of Egypt ; a murrain de- 
ſtroyed all the cattle; boils and blains broke 
out upon the Egyptians, both upon man and 
beaſt ; the country was laid waſte by a dreadful 
ſtorm of thunder, rain and hail, ſo that the fire 
| ran along upon the ground; locuſts deſtroyed 
every herb. of the land, and all the fruit of the 
trees, which the hail had left; and there was a 
thick darkneſs' in the land of Egypt for three 
days. None of theſe plagues extended to the 
Iſraelites, or to the land of Goſhen, where they 
dwelt. While Pharaoh and his people were ac- 
tually ſuffering under theſe ſeveral plagues, he 
(d) Ex. c. 6. v. 6, &c. 
M4 appeared 
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appeared to relent, and to acknowledge the 
power of God. He intreated Moſes to pray to 
God for deliverance from the plague, and pro- 
miſed to let the Iſraelites go and ſacrifice. But 
when the plague was removed by the prayers of 
Moſes, Pharaoh conſtantly refuſed to fulfil 
his promiſe; and though threatened with an- 
other plague, he ſtill detained the Iſraelites under 
the ſame cruel ſlavery. At length Moſes de- 
clared to Pharaoh, in the name of God, that if 
he would not let the Iſraelites go, all the firſt- 
born in the land of Egypt ſhould be deſtroyed. 
Pharaoh not only perſiſted in his refuſal, but 
threatened Moſes with inſtant death, if he pre- 

ſumed to appear again before him. 
The execution of this laſt judgment, the de- 
ſtruction of the firſt- born of the Egyptians, was 
attended with greater ſolemnity than any of the 
preceding. About four days before it took place, 
all the families of Iſrael were commanded to pre- 
pare for a feaſt to the Lord, and to kill a lamb, 
without ſpot or blemith, on a certain evening, 
and © to eat it in haſte, with their loins girded, 
their ſhoes on their feet, and their ſtaff in their 
hands; and to ſprinkle the blood upon the 
lintel and ſide poſts of the doors of their houſes. 
“And God faid, the blood ſhall be to you for 
a token upon the houſes where you are; and 
= 9 | when 
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when I ſee the blood, I will paſs over you, and the 
plague ſhall not be upon you to deſtroy you, when 
I ſmite the land of Egypt (e).”—<© And this day 
ſhall be unto you for a maso Fial ; and ye ſhall 
keep it a feaſt to the Lord throughout your ge- 
nerations; ye ſhall keep it a feaſt by an ordinance 
for ever. And it ſhall come to paſs, when ye 
ſhall be come to the land which the Lord will 
give you, according as he hath promiſed, that ye 
hall keep this ſervice. And when your children 
ſhall ſay, What mean ye by this ſervice ? that ye 
ſhall ſay, It 1s the ſacrifice of the Lord's Paſſ- 
over, who paſſed over the houſes of the children 
of Iſrael in Egypt, when he ſmote the houſes of 
the Egyptians, and delivered our houſes { FI.” 
Th us did God inſtitute the Feaſt of the Paſſover, 
and command that it ſhould be kept every year 
by the Iſraelites, in memorial of his having paſſed 
over the houſes of the Iſraelites when he de- 
ſtroyed the firſt-born of all the Egyptians. And 
the lamb facrificed at this feaſt, is to be con- 
ſidered as typical of the facrifice of Chriſt, 
our great deliverer from more than Egyptian 
bondage. 
The children of Iſrael were alſo directed by 
Moſes 1 borrow (or, as it ſhould have been 
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(e) EA. Os; * V. 13. 
% Ex. c. 12. v. 25, &c. 


tranſlated, 
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tranſlated, to aft (g) of the Egyptians jewels of 
filver, and jewels of gold, and raiment. And 
the Lord gave the people favour in the fight of 
the Egyptians, ſo that they lent (or gave) unto 
them ſuch things as they required; and they 
ſpoiled the Egyptians ().“ The ſpoil which the 
IIxaelites were to carry away from the Egyptians 
may be conſidered as ſome compenſation for their 
labour, and for the hardſhips they had ſuffered 
in their land, or as a tribute they received from 


(20 vide Shuckford, book 9, ad Joſephus, Ant, lib, 2. 
c. 14. and Whiſton's note in loc. 

(hb) Ex. c. 12. v. 35 and 36. Harmer's Obſervations 
vpon the cuſtoms which have exiſted in the Eaſt from 
remote antiquity, and are ftill generally prevalent, re- 
ſpecting the giving, receiving, and aſking for preſents, 
will throw great light upon this paſſage : King Solo- 
mon, it is ſaid, 1 Kings, c. 10. v. 13. gave unto the 
queen of Sheba all her deſire, whatſoever ſhe aſked, be- 
ſides that which Solomon gave her of his royal bounty, 
This appears ſtrange to us, but it is agreeable to modern 
eaſtern uſages, which are allowed to have been derived 
from remote antiquity. . . . . The practice is very common 
to this day in the Eaſt; it is not there looked upon as any 
degradation to dignity, or any mark of rapacious mean- 
nels,” Obſ. 203. vol. 4.—The gifts of the Egyptians, 
therefore, might be both an acknowlegment of ſuperi- 
ority, and a mark of kindneſs ; but unleſs the enſlaved 
Iſraclites had received an exprefs command to 4ſE for giſts, 
their ſituation muſt have precluded all ideas of--friendly 
- intercourſe between them and the Egyptians, | 


wm oh 1 1 PIFY 


a Con- 
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a conquered nation; for, it ſhoud be remembered, 
they bad an expreſs command, to take this ſpoil 
with them, from the Sovereign of the Univerſe, 


' whoſe authority Pharaoh had fo long diſputed. 


At the time appointed, © it came to paſs, that 
at midnight the Lord {mote all the firſt-born of 


the land of Egypt, from the firſt- born of Pharaoh 


that ſat on his throne, unto the firſt-born of the 


captive that was in the dungeon, and all the 


firſt-born of the cattle (i); but not a ſingle 
Iſraelite was deftroyed. Pharaoh, terrified by 
this inſtance of divine vengeance, haſtily ſent for 
Moſes and Aaron, and commanded that they 
and all the Iſraelites ſhould immediately depart 


from Egypt. Accordingly the children of Iſrael, 


who were already prepared, by the word of the 
Lord, for their departure, aſſembled, and jour- 
neyed from Rameſes to Succoth, about 600,000 
foot, that were men, beſides children (j) and 
a mixed multitude went up alſo with them, and 
they carried flocks and herds, and corn, and very 


| much cattle (2). The children of Iſrael de- 


parted from Egypt 430 years after Abraham's 


(i) Ex. e. 12. V. 29. 
(4) If we include women and Anden; the Iſraelites 
could not be leſs than 1, 500, ooo, which was a vaſt in- 


creaſe from ſeventy perſons in mT two hundred 08s 


(2 Ex. c. 12. v. 37 and 39. 


firſt 
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firſt arrival in the land of Canaan, 215 of which 
were paſſed by him and his deſcendants in Ca- 
naan, and the other 215 in Egypt. 

God was pleaſed to direct the journey of the 
children of Iſrael through the wilderneſs of the 
Red Sea (m). And the Lord went before them 
by day in a pillar of a cloud, and by night in a 
pillar of fire to give them light (n).“ When 
Pharaoh heard that the children of Iſrael had 
fled, he purſued them with his army, and over- 
. took them the ſixth day as they were encamped 
near the Red Sea. Alarmed at the appearance 
of danger they murmured againſt Moſes. Then 
Moſes, by the command of God, ſtretched forth 
his hand towards the Red Sea, and the waters 
were divided, and a part of the Sea became dry 
land. The children of Iſrael went into the 
midſt of the fea upon dry ground ; and the 
waters were a wall unto them on their right hand 
and on their left (o).” until they had all paſſed 
over. Pharaoh and his hoſt purſued them into 
the ſea, and when they were in the midſt of it, 
Males: by the cormend of God, again ſtretched 


* m) The Red 6 was ſo called, becauſe it joined 

the land of Kae or of Bean. which in Hebrew er 

A e pats 751 
(* Ex. ch. 1 137 21. MT s 1 
(0) Ex. ch. 14. v. 22. T 11 

a uy S 15 forth 
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forth his hand, and the ſea returned to its natural 
ftate, and drowned all the Egyptians. This mi- 
racle, although at the time it greatly impreſſed 
the minds of the Iſraelites, and cauſed them to 
join in a ſong of thankſgiving'(p) to God for 


their deliverance, did not produce permanent | 


gratitude, or any ſettled confidence 1 in the mercy 


of God (9). 
The land of the Philiſtines was the neareſt 
way from Egypt to Canaan; but it pleaſed God to 


conduct the Iſraelites through the wilderneſs (r? 


or deſert of Arabia, which lay between the 
river Jordan, the mountains of Gilead, and the 


0 This is the moſt antient hymn now extant. 


(q) Had we been left ignorant of the corruption of 


human nature, the conduct of the Iſraelites, during the 
long courſe of their hiſtory, would have been inexplica- 
ble, if not incredible. 

r) We are not to imagine that every part of the 


. wilderneſs was uninhabited. As we mention the country 


in contradiſtinction to cities or chief towns, ſo the 
deſerts and wilderneſſes ſeem to have been mentioned in 
antient times. We are told, 1 Sam. ch. 25. that Nabal 
and his family dwelt in the wilderneſs of Paran. Dif- 
ferent parts of the wilderneſs took their names from ad- 
Jacent Places. See Pſalm 74. v. 14. Jeremiah, c. g. 

v. 10. Joel, ch. I. v. 20. and thus the difficulty of 
underſtanding how the multitudes, which followed John 
the Baptiſt into the wilderneſs from the cities, could ſub- 
6R, will immediately vaniſh, 
river 
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river Euphrates. Whenever the Iſraelites, in their 
. paſſage through the wilderneſs, fell into any dif- 
treſs, or met with any difficulty, inſtead of truſt. 
ing in God, whoſe goodneſs they had experienced 
in ſo ſignal a manner, they always murmured 


againſt Moſes, who was the conſtant inſtrument 


of divine interpoſition. But notwitſtanding the 
impatience and repeated provocations of the 


Iſraelites, God did not withdraw from them his 


protection; but relieved their neceſſities upon 
every occaſion. When they could not drink of 
the watefs of Marah, on account of their bitter- 
neſs, he enabled Moſes to make them ſweet (5); 
when they were in want of food, he ſent them 
manna and quails from heayen (z) ; when they 
were in want of water, he enabled Moſes to pro- 
duce a ſpring from a hard rock Cu); when they 

were attacked by the Amalekites, he enabled 
Moles, by the holding up of his hands (x), to pro- 
cure them a complete victory. Thus did God, 


by a continued courſe of miracles, conduct the 


(5) Ex. ch. 15. v. 23. 
(t) Ex. ch. 16. They were aki fed with 
manna from heaven during the whole time of their reſi- 
dence in the great wilderneſs of 8¹ * even 1 till _y had 
taſted corn in Canaan. 
( Ex. ch. 17. v. 4. 
(*) Ex. ch. 17. v. 11. 


Iraelites 
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Iſraelites into the wilderneſs of Sinai, in Arabia 
pretræa, in the third month after they left Egypt. 
Jethro, who lived not far from thence, brought 
thither to Moſes his wife and his two ſons; and 
there Moles, by the advice of Jethro, appointed: 
magiſtrates, with different degrees of juriſdiction, 
to be judges in caſes of diſpute among the Iſrae- 
lites; but the decifion of all matters of difficulty 
and importance he reſerved to himſelf. 

God now repeated his gracious aſſurance, that ! 491. 
he would make the Iſraelites his peculiar people, 
if they would obey his voice, and keep his cove- 
nant. And ſurely nothing can more ſtrongly 
prove, that this people were ſet apart by God to 
carry on the gracious deſigns of his providence for 
more extenſive ſalvation to the world, than the 
renewal of theſe promiſes to ſuch a diſtruſtful 
and ſtubborn generation. And the Lord faid 
unto Moſes, Thus ſhalt thou ſay to the houſe 
of Jacob, and tell the children of Iſrael: Ve 
have ſeen what I did unto the Egyptians, and 
how I bare you on eagles wings, and brought 
you -unto myſelf. Now, therefore if ye will 
obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, 
then ye ſhall be a peculiar treaſure unto me 
above all people; for all the earth is mine. And 
ye ſhall be unto me a kingdom of prieſts, and 
an holy nat ion. Theſe are the words which thou 

, 10 ſhalt 


\ 2 * 


8 
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Take heed to yourſelves that ye go not up into 


| ceeding loud, ſo that all the people who were 
in the camp trembled. And Mount Sinai was 


| quaked greatly. And the Lord ſpake unto 


ſhalt ſpeak unto the children of Iſrael (y).” And 
wheneMoſes had aſſembled the people, and de- 
livered this gracious meſſage from the Almighty, 
All the people anſwered together, and ſaid, 
All that the Lord hath ſpoken we will do. And 
Moſes returned the words of the people unto 
the Lord. And the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, 
Lo! I come unto thee in a thick cloud, that the 
people may hear when 1 ſpeak with thee, and 
believe thee for ever.. . . Go unto the people, 
and ſanctify them to-day and to-morrow, and be 
ready againſt the third day; for the third day 
the Lord will come down in the fight of all the 
people, upon Mount Sinai. And thou ſhalt ſet 
bounds unto the people round about, faying, 


the Mount, or touch the border of it: whoſo- 
ever toucheth the Mount ſhall be ſurely put to 
death.” And on the third day « there were 


, thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon 
the Mount, and the voice of the trumpet ex- 


altogether on a ſmoke, becauſe the Lord de- 
ſcended upon it in fire, and tbe whole Mount 


them out of the midſt of the fire; 5 i Heard 


00 Er. ch. 19. v3. be. 
the 
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only they heard a voice. And he declared unto 
them his covenant, which he commanded them 
to perform, even ten commandments.” And 
when the people ſaw theſe © terrors of the Lord,” 
they removed and ſtood afar off, and faid unto 


die (2).” 


up into the Mount, before the day of this moſt 


alled within the cloud, which reſted upon 
ount Sinai, ce to receive the ſtatutes and the- 


judgments,” which he v was commanded to teach 
he people. 


(2) Ex. 0. 10 and 20. 
(a) When Moſes came down ſrom Mount Sinai, and 


Wound Aaron and the people of Iſrael defiling themſelves 
vith all the abominations of idolatry, in a fit of wrath. 


lone, by the expreſs direction of God, in the ſame man- 
er as 8 01 


— 


the voice of words, but they ſaw no ſimilitude, 


Moſes, Speak thou with us, and we will hear: 
but let not God ſpeak with us” again, * leſt we. 


Moſes and Aaron had been N to go 


awful appearance of the divine glory; but they 
were ſent down to the people before the voice 
of God uttered the law, which was afterwards 
« written by the finger of God upon tables of 
tone (a), and given to Moſes, when he was 


It is to be obſerved that the las which ex- 


e broke theſe tables of ſtone ; but the ten command- 
nents were afterwards written upon two other tables of 
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tend from the 2oth to the 24th chapter of Ex- 
odus, laws which, from their nature, muſt be 
conſidered as of general obligation, appear to have 
been given to Moſes in the preſence of all the 
people; for after their requeſt that God would 
not again ſpeak to them himſelf, it is ſaid, © And 
' the people ſtood afar off, and Moſes drew near to 
he thick darkneſs where God was; and the Lord 
faid unto Moſes, Thus ſhall ye ſay to the children: 
of Iſrael, ye have ſeen that I have talked with you 
from Heaven (3%: and then follows a number 
of ſtatutes, and ordinances, arid promiſes, and 
conditions, concluding with a command for Mo- 
ſes and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and ſeventy 
of the elders of Ifrael, to come up towards the 
Mount to. worſhip God, as the repreſentatives of 
the people, who ſtood at a diſtance; but they 
were ordered © to keep afar off” from the glory 
of the Lord, excepting Moſes, who was alone 
allowed to © approach near the Lord; and the 
hiſtory of this ſolemn covenant then continue 
thus: And Moſes came and told the people 
all the words of the Lord, and all his judgments; 
and all the people anſwered with one voice, and 
faid, All the words which the Lord hath faid, 
will we do. And Moſes rote all the words df 
the Lord, and roſe up early in the morning, aud 


(3) Ex. e. 20. v. 21 and 22. 


- Huilded 
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builded an altar under the hill, and twelve pillars, 
according to the twelve tribes of Iſrael.” And 
having offered ſacrifices, © Moles took half of the 
blood, and put it into baſons, and half of the 
blood he ſprinkled on the altar; and he took the 
book of the covenant, and read in the audience 
of the people; and they ſaid, All that the Lord 
hath ſaid, will we do, and be obedient. And 
Moſes took the blood, and ſprinkled it on the 
people; and ſaid, Behold the blood of the cove- 
nant which the Lord hath made with you con- 1 
cerning all theſe words.“ Then went up Moſes | 1 
and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and ſeventy el- 1 
ders of Iſrael, probably within © the borders,” or 
| little way up the Mount, © and ſaw the glory of 
the God of Iſrael” appearing with a peculiar ra- 
diance, in confirmation of this ſolemn covenant. 
And afterwards; the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, 
Come up to me into the Mount, and be there ; 
and I will give thee tables of ſtone, and a law, 
and commandments; which 1 have written, that 
thou mayeſt teach them.“ Then Moſes, after 
giving directions to the elders of the people for 
their conduct in his abſence, © went up into the 
Mount, and a cloud covered the Mount: and the 
glory of the Lord abode upon Mount Sinai, and 
the cloud covered it ſix days, and the ſeventh 
Cay he called unto Moſes out of the midſt of the 
N 2 cloud. 
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cloud. And the ſight of the glory of the Lord 
was like devouring fire on the top of the Mount, 
in the eyes of all Iſrael. And Moſes went into 
the midſt of the cloud, and was in the Mount 
forty days and forty nights (c; and there God 
delivered to him thoſe commandments, ſtatutes, 
and ordinances, which are generally. called the 
law of Moſes, or the Moſaic diſpenſation. And 
It pleaſed God to diſtinguiſh Moſes, after having 
been thus highly honoured by admiſſion into the 
divine preſence, by a kind of divine light which 
beamed from his countenance (d). And thus were 
the people conſtantly reminded that their lawgiver 
vas inveſted with divine authority (e). 

The laws thus delivered by God himſelf, with 
all theſe ſolemn preparations, and in a manner ſo 
peculiarly calculated to impreſs awe, and excite 
obedience, were of three ſorts, moral, ceremonial, 
and civil. The moral law, which is compriſed 
in the ten commandments, © written with the 
finger of God,” and the law of nature, as it is 


(e) Ex. c. 24. &c. Deut. c. 4. &c. 
(A4) Ex. c. 34. 2 Cor. v. 7. 13. &c. 
(e) When it is ſaid, “ And the Lord ſpake unto Moſes 
face to face, as a man ſpeaketh unto his friend, we are 
to underſtand that God converſed with Moſes, not in 
dreams and viſions, as he did with other prophets, but in 
ſuch a clear and plain manner as one perſon would! con- 
verſe wth. another, 4 910 

| | called, 
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called, are, in all eſſential points, the ſame. The 
heart of man being much depraved, and his un- 
derſtanding darkened in conſequence of the fall 
of Adam, God had been pleaſed to renew the 
impreſſion of the general law of nature from time 
to time, by occaſional communications of his 
will; and he now confirmed and explained it by 
an expreſs revelation, which he commanded to be 
recorded in writing for the uſe of all future ages. 
This moral law, founded 1n the natural relation 
ſubſiſting between God and man, being origi- 
nally declared to Adam, either through the me- 
dium of his reaſon, or by ſome ſenſible impreſ- 
ſion upon his mind, or by the audible voice of 
God himſelf, is of univerſal and eternal obliga- 
tion (f). The ceremonial or poſitive law relates 

| N to 


(f) We are to remember that the change, which ſin 
produced in the nature of man, weakened the faculties 
with which he was originally created, and obſcured the 
light of reaſon, We may conceive that perfect reaſon 
would direct man to right concluſions concerning the na- 
ture of God and of man, and the duties which he owes 
to God and to his fellow-creatures, Still, while man, as 
a free agent, had, as neceſſarily belonging to that character, 


the power of oppoſing the ſuggeſtions of will to the de- 


ductions of reaſon, his ſtate of happineſs muſt have been 
inſecure. Whether we conſider the knowledge of this mo- 


ral law as derived from perfect human reaſon, or, which 


is the ſame thing under another name, from the original 
e nature 
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to the prieſts, the tabernacle, the ſacrifices, and 
other religious rites and ſervices. God com- 
manded that thoſe who ſhould be employed 
about the tabernacle, or in the offices of public 
worſhip, ſhould be of the poſterity of Levi; and 
hence this law 1s ſometimes called the Levitical 
law; but the prieſthood itſelf was to be confined 
to Aaron and his deſcendants, The principal ob- 

jects of the ceremonial law were, to preſerve the 
Jews from idolatry, t to which all the neighbouring 
nations were addicted, and to keep up in their 
minds the neceſſity of an atonement for ſin. 
The civil law relates to the civil government of 
the Iſraelites, to puniſhments, marriages, eſtates, 
and poſſeſſions. The ceremonial and civil laws 
are intermixed with each other, and being adapted 
to the particular purpoſe of {eparating from the 
reſt of the world one nation, among \ whom the 


nature of man given him by hig. Creator, (and in this 
ſenſe the moral law would be juſtly termed the law of 
nature) or whether we ſuppoſe the knowledge of this 
law communicated by ſome impreſſion upon the mind, 
ſome mode of divine inſpiration, like that by which the 
prophets were enabled to diſtinguiſh clearly and poſi- 
tively the declarations of God from the dictates of their 
own reaſon, or by the audible voice of God himſelf, ac- 
companied by ſome viſible mark of the divine preſence, 
the divine origin of this law is equally eſtabliſhed, and 
its immutable truth is equally apparent. 


FF E 
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knowledge of the true God; and the promiſe of 


a Redeemer, might be preſerved, were deſigned 


for the ſole uſe of the Iſraelites, and were to be 
binding upon them only till the coming of the 
Meſſiah, 

At this time God commanded Moſes to make 
a tabernacle, or tent, for public worſhip, and 
gave him directions reſpecting its materials, di- 
e utenſils, and every thing relative to it. 
In the tabernacle (g ) was placed the ark, or 
cheſt, in which were depofited the two tables 
of ſtone, whence it is frequently called the 


Ark of the Covenant. The lid of the ark was 


called the mercy ſeat, upon the ends of which 
were two cherubim, with expanded wings, 1n the 
attitude of worſhip. Upon the mercy-ſeat the 
Shechinah (/, or ſymbol of the divine preſence, 
| reſted 

(g) Aaron's rod, which was indeed the teſtimony of 
his divine appointment to the prieſthood, and an omer 


of manna, were alſo depoſited in the tabernacle “ to he 
kept for the generations of Iſrael.” 


(5) Frequent mention is made in Scripture of the h. 


pearance of the Lord in the earlieſt ages of the world, To 
be © baniſhed from his preſence,” to be excluded © from 
the light of his countenance,” and many other expreſſions, 
ſcem evidently to allude to ſome appearance of the divine 


glory, either occaſional or ſtationary, upon earth, at fixed 


times, probably on the ſabbaths, or at appointed places, 


Whither men went to worſhip, and to “ enquire of the 
N 4 Lord,“ 
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reſted in the appearance of a luminous cloud, and 
thence the divine oracles were either audi- 
bly given, or communicated by the Urim and 
Thummim i), as often as God, who conde- 
— to be their king and their judge, was 


Lord, in caſes of doubt or diſtreſs. See Patrick's 
Cen Shuckfard's e and Jennings's 
Jewiſh Antiquities. 

(i) Ex. c. 28. v. 30. Lev. c. g. v. 8. Numb. e. 27 v. I. 
The Urim and Thummim, which words ſignify light and 
perfection, are applied to a miraculous ornament worn on 
the breaſt of the high prieſt, and erroneouſly ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be deſcriptive of the twelve jewels in the breaſt- 
plate of the high prieft, but which in reality meant ſome- 
thing diſtinct from theſe : compare Exodus, c. 39. v. 10. 
with Lev. c. 8. v. 8. Some imagine that they were ora- 
cular figures that gave articulate anſwers; others, that they 
implied only a plate of gold, engraven with the Tetra- 
grammaton, or ſacred name of Jehovah. Whatever the 
ornament was, it enabled the high prieſt to collect divine 
inſtruction upon occaſions of national importance, and 
even of private concern. Some conceive that the intel- 
| ligence was furniſhed by an extraordinary protruſion or 
ſplendor of the different letters; but others, with more 
reaſon, think that the Urim and 'Thummim only qualified 
the high prieſt to preſent himſelf in the holy place, to 
receive anſwers from the mercy ſeat within the veil in 
the tabernacle and temple, and in the camp from ſome 
cConſecrated place, whence the divine voice might iſſue. 
Vide Prideaux's Connexion, part 1. book 3. Jennings's 
Antiq. b. 3. c. 9. Phil. Jud, lib. 2. Spencer's Urim 
and T hummim.— Cray. 
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conſulted by the high prieſt. Thus God is ſaid 
e to dwell between the cherubim.” After the 
tabernacle was finiſhed, Moſes anointed Aaron 
to be high prieſt, and his ſons to be prieſts, as 
the family ſelected for the prieſthood ; and God 
was pleaſed to accept their firſt offerings with 
ſignal marks of approbation. The people were 
then numbered; and having now been in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai nearly a 
year, they marched thence, and proceeding 
through the wilderneſs, they arrived, in about 
three months, at Kadeſh Barnea (+), not far 
from the ſouth border of Canaan. During this 
march, the diſcontent and mutinies of the peo- 
ple occaſioned great uneaſineſs to Moſes, and 
finding much difficulty in governing them, he 
applied to. God for relief; and by the com- 
mand of God he choſe ſeventy eiders, who were 
immediately endowed with the holy ſpirit, and 
began to propheſy. Theſe ſeventy elders after- 
wards aſſiſted Moſes in the government of the 
Iſraelites; and it is generally believed that this 
was the origin and foundation of the great na- 
tional council of the Jews, called in future ages 
the Sanhedrim (0. 

(+) The diſtance from Mount Sinai or Horeb to Ka- 


deſh Barnea was only ſuch as might have been perform- 
ed in eleven days. 


(7%) Vide Home's Scripture Hiſt, b. 2. c. 5. 
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386 Old Teftament Hiſtory abridged, [PART j, 
From Kadeſh Barnea Moſes ſent twelve men, 


one of every tribe, © to ſearch the land.” They 
returned at the end of forty days, and reported 


that the land flowed with milk and honey; and 
they produced pomegranates, figs, and grapes, as 


ſpecimens of its fruit: but ten out of theſe twelye 
' ſpies gave ſo formidable an account of its inha- 


bitants, and of the ſtrength of its cities, that 


the Ifraciites refuſed to undertake the conqueſt 
of it, and murmured not only againſt Moſes and 


Aaron, but alſo againſt God himſelf. This un- 
grateful, diſobedient, and diſtruſtful conduct of 
the Ifraclites, brought upon them juſt, though 
heavy, pumfhment. God commanded that they 


ſhould turn back, and wander in the wilderneſs 


forty years, until all who were at that time above 
twenty years of age, being in number 60g, 5 50, 
were dead, except Joſhua and Caleb, Theſe 
men were two of the twelve who had been ſent 
into Canaan, and having, in oppoſition to the 


other ten, given a faithful account, and en- 


couraged the Iſraelites to attempt its conqueſt, 
they were rewarded with the diſtinguiſhed ho- 
nour and privilege of being permitted to go into 


the promiſed land, and to dwell there many 


years before they dive; 
While the Iſraelites were in the andy deſerts 
of Kadeſh, they murmured becauſe they wanted 
water. 


CAP. 111.] and Hiſtory of the Yews continued. 187 
water. Upon this occafion Moſes and Aaron 


ſeem not only to have partaken of the general 


impatience and diſtruſt, but to have endeavoured 
to give themſelves honour 1n the eyes of the peo- 
ple, by aſſuming, in ſome degree, the power of 
granting them a ſupply. * And Moſes took the 
rod from before the Lord, as he commanded 
him. And Moſes and Aaron gathered the con- 
gregation together before the rock, and he ſaid 
unto them, Hear now, ye rebels! Muſt we 
fetch you water out of this rock ? And Moſes 
lifted up his hand, and with his rod ſmote the 
rock twice,” God had expreſsly commanded 
them to ſpeak only unto the rock; and it appears 
as if the firft attempt to perform the miracle in 
their own manner had failed, as a ſtriking mark 
of his diſpleaſure, though he vouchſafed to al- 
low the ſecond to ed “And the water 
came out abundantly, and the congregation 
drank, and the beaſts alſo. And the Lord ſpake 


unto Moſes and Aaron, Becauſe ye believed me 


not, to ſanCtify me 1n the eyes of the children of 
Ifrael, therefore ye ſhall not bring this congrega- 
tion into the land which J have given them (m). 
Thus were they puniſhed for this complicated 
offence by a prohibition, which, while it was in a 
peculiar manner mortifying to them as leaders of 


(n) Num. c. 20. v, II and 12. 


the 


N ; 
. 4 16 N 
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the people, afforded an exemplary leſſon to all 
Iſrael of the neceſſity of implicit obedience, of 
conſtant faith, and perfect humility, to ſecure 
the favour of God. : 
The children of Iſrael were forty years in the 
wilderneſs ; but Moſes has recorded the tranſac- 
tions of only three years, namely, the two firſt 
and the laſt. He has, however, in the thirty- 
third chapter of Numbers, mentioned all the 
places where they pitched their tents during the 
whole time they were in the wilderneſs. Their 
march was conducted with the utmoſt regula- 
rity and order, according to the rules preſcribed 
by God to Moſes. A pillar of fire by night, 
and a pillar of cloud by day, directed their jour- 
ney from Egypt to the land of Canaan. When- 
ever a cloud appeared upon the tabernacle they 
ſtopped, and remained ſtationary, whether it 
was for a ſingle night, or for ſeveral - years. 
When the cloud diſappeared, and was fucceeded 
by fire, they put themſelves in motion, and con- 
tinued their march till the cloud appeared again 
upon the tabernacle. The Iſraelites were di- 
rected to aſk permiſſion to paſs through thoſe 
countries, which lay in their way to Canaan, of 
the ſeveral kings who reigned over them : if 
granted, they were to go through peaceably ; if 


refuſed, they were © to go up againſt” theſe 
; their 
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their enemies, to conquer, and ſometimes to 
deſtroy them, according to circumſtances, of 
which God alone could be the judge: but 
« their brethren,” the children of Edom, and 
the Moabites, and the Ammonites, the de- 


ſcendants of Lot, were not, to be diſturbed in 
their poſſeſſions, whatever provocation they might . 


give. After the Iſraelites had conquered Sihon 
king of the Amorites, and Og king of Baſhan, 
who refuſed them a paſſage through their coun- 
tries, the king of Moab was alarmed at their 
power, and ſent for Balaam, a prophet, or divi- 
ner, as he is called, © to curſe him this people 


in the name of the Lord,” as the only defence 


againſt their power. Balaam was brother to 
Bela, the firſt king of Edom, and the fon of 


Beor, the fourth in deſcent from Eſau, and 


dwelt at Pethor, in Meſopotamia, the antient 


reſidence of the patriarchs; and the land of 
Moab was near Edom, and the country of the 


Ichmaelites; we cannot therefore be ſurpriſed 


to find the knowledge of God retained, and his 


worſhip {till preſerved, though probably not un- 


adulterated by Idolatry, in theſe countries; for 


in theſe early ages they ſeem to have often 


blended together the worſhip of God and the 


worſhip of idols. Balaam was commanded by 
Cod “ to bleſs inftead of curſe” his people; 
The and 
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and he propheſied concerning their future great- 
neſs, and the coming of the Meſſiah (1). 

Aaron died on the firſt day of the fifth month, 
in the 40th year aftef the departure front 
Egypt. In the eleventh month of that year, 
Moſes began to repeat to the Iſraelites the prin- 
cipal laws which he had before delivered; and 
this was the more neceſſary, as many of the pre- 
ſent Iſraelites were either not born, or were in- 
capable of underſtanding the law when it was 
firſt promulgated. After this ſummary repeti- 
tion of the law, of the terms of the covenant, 
of the grounds of the promiſes, and of the mi- 
racles which they and their fathers had wit- 
nefled, from the time of their departure out of 
Egypt, Moſes proceeded to ſet before the peo- 
ple the certain conſequences of their obedience 
or diſobedience to the commands of God; and 
theſe prophetic denunciations of wrath, and pro- 
miſes of bleſſings, moſt accurately relate the hrſtory 
of this people from the time of Moſes to the pre- 
fent hour, and point to their future reſtoration 
to the favour of God. Being informed dy God 
of his approaching death, Moſes depoſited the 
Law, which he had written, in the tabernacle, by 
the hide of the ark, under the care of the 


(#) Nawb: e, 22, &c. 5 
prieſts, 


enAPp. 11 1. and Hiftory of the Fews continued. 191 
prieſts, and commanded that it ſhould be pub- 
licly read every ſeventh year. By the command 


of God. he appointed Joſhua his ſucceſſor, and 


wrote the inimitably beautiful hymn which was 


0 © be taught to all Iſrael, to be a witneſs 


againſt the children of Iſrael when the evils and 
troubles befel them, becauſe they had broken 


the covenant of their God, and which contains 
a recapitulation of mercies, and a train of pro- 


phecies, ſome of which yet remain to be ful- 
filled. And Moſes ſpake the words of this 


ſong in the ears of all the congregation of 


Iſrael,” and, according to the patriarchal cuſtom 
already mentioned, Moſes, the man of God, 
bleſſed the children of Iſrael before his death.” 


This ſolemn prophetic bleſſing of the tribes of 


Hrael diſtin&ly deſcribes the character and fate 


of each, and concludes with an exulting aſ- 


furance of the unfailing protection of their God, 
and the final ſalvation of all Iſrael. Moſes was 
then permitted by God to take a view of the 
land of Canaan from the top of Mount Piſgah, 
and ſoon after died there, at the age of 120 years, 
when © his eye was not dim, or his natural force 
abated Co).“ 
After the death of Moſes, Toſhua received a 


promiſe of ſupport from God, and entered upon 


(e). Deut. d. 34. v. 7. 5 
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his important office; and when the neceſſary 
preparations were made, he led the army of the 
Iſraelites to the banks of the river Jordan. The 
prieſts, by the expreſs command of God, pre- 
ceded with the ark of the covenant and as 
ſoon as their feet touched the water, thi current 
was ſtopped, the river became dry ground, and 
all the people paſſed through in ſafety, nd en- 
pee mas promiſed land we ies to the city of 
The time which elapſed from the Iſraelites 
coming out of Egypt to their paſſage into Ca- 
Naan was within five days of forty years (p) 
During this whole time the rite of e en 
had been omitted; and therefore all the chil- 


dren, who had been born in the wider were 


now circumciſed at Gilgal. 
Four days after the arrival of the IGadlites 1 in 
Camaan, the Paſſover was kept, and the follow- 


ing day the manna ceaſed, and from that time 
5 they lived upon the produce of the country. | 


The firſt attempt of Joſhua was againſt Jeri 
cho, which, after a ſhort fiege, was taken in a mi- 
raculous manner: The wall fell down flat, ſo 
that the people went up into the city, every in 
e before him, and they took the city ( 0 is 


(2) Joſh. c. 4. v. 19. 
40. Joſh. c. 6. v. 20. 
i 


CHAP, III. 7 and Hiftory of the Fews continred. 19 2 
This manifeſt interpoſition of God encouraged 
joſhua to perſevere in the great work in which he 
was engaged, eſtabliſhed him i in the confidence 
of the people of Iſrael, and excited terror in the 
nations, who having filled up the meaſure of their 
iniquities, were now to be deſtroyed by the 
mighty hand of God. Joſhua then proceeded to 
make other conqueſts, and in ſeven years he ſub- 
dued thifty- one kings belonging to the nations 
of the Canaanites, Hivites, Hittites, Amorites, 
Perizzites, Jebuſites, and Girgaſhites. It is to be 
| obſerved, that theſe kings \ were only petty princes, 
or lords of cities, which had a few villages de- 
pendent upon them. In the courſe of this war, 
it pleaſed: God to diſpiay his ſovereign Power 
over the univerſe in a moſt remarkable manner. 
« The ſun ſtood {till in the midſt of heaven, 
and haſted not to go down about 4 whole 
day (r).” This ſignal miracle ſeems to have 
been particularly directed againſt the prevailing 
worſhip of © the hoſt of heaven; and. nothing 
ſurely could be more ſtrikingly calculated to cor- 
rect this idolatry, than to behold “ the ſun and 
the moon ſtand ſtill at the command” of the 
general of the armies of © the God of Iſrael,” | 
© the Lord of heaven and earth.“ 


| | e c. 10. v. 12 
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After theſe conqueſts there ſtill remained a 
conſiderable part of the country unſubdued 
but when the tabernacle was ſet up in Shiloh, a 
city aſſigned to the tribe of Ephraim, to which 
Joſhua belonged, as a fign of ref unto the peo- 
ple, Joſhua was commanded to divide the whole 
land among the Iſraelites by lot, both that part 
which was, and that which was not-ſubdued, 
ws according as the Lord had commanded by the 
hand of Moſes.“ Seven of the tribes had not 


then received their inheritance. Joſhua there- 
fore © ſent three men from each tribe to go 
Brough the land, and defcribe it into ſeven 


parts; and ordered them © to bring the deſcrip- 
tion (6) to him, to caſt Iots for the tribes before 
the Lord.” No allotment, except forty-eight 
cities to dwell i in, was made to the tribe of Levi, 
becauſe they were appropriated to the ſervices 


of religion, and the tythes of the whole country 


were given them for a maintenance; and the 


8 prieſts had alſo a part of the ſacrifices: but the 
whole country was divided into twelve parts, as 
the deſcendants of Jofeph were ſeparated into 


two tribes, which from his two ſons were called 
the tribe of Ephraim, y "na the tribe of Manaflch: 


| (a) Tf this deſcription were a chart or map, this peo- 
ple muſt have been farther advanced in knowledge, than 
they are uſually ſuppoſed to have been.— Joſh, c. 18. 
„„ e e 
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The kingdom of Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
and of Og, king of Baſhan; and the land of 
Gilead; all on the eaſtern ſide of Jordan; which 


had been given by Moſes to the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad, and to half the tribe of Manaſſeh, upon 


firmed to them by Joſhua. He divided the 
land on the weſtern fide of the river between the 
other nine tribes and a half; and Jeruſalem, a 
city of the Jebuſites; fell to the lot of the chil- 
dren of Judah (). The twelve tribes went to 
| take poſſeſſion of their ſeveral allotments; and 
the death of Joſhua happened about eichteen 
years after this diſtribution of the land. 

No perſon was at firſt appointed to ſucceed 
Joſhua in the general command and government 
of the Iſraelites ; but acting in ſeparate tribes, 
each having a head or governor, called in ſcrip- 
ture © the princes of the people,“ they pro- 
ceeded in the conqueſt of the remaining part of 
the coiintry, and were for a few years faithful in 
the ſervice of God; they then, in oppoſitian to 
the divine commands delivered by Moſes and 
Joſhua ſuffered the antient inhabitants of Ca- 
naan to remain tributary among them, and were 
ſeduced to join them in the idolatrous worſhip 


1928 
11 


- 


02 of 


| conditions which they exactly fulfilled, were con- 


1426. 


(t) Joh, e. 15. v. 63. Judg. c. 1. v. 8. 22. 


{44118 


1413. 


1405. 


more than 300 years (0. During this tin 


the name of Judges. Theſe judges were twelve in 


ſins, eſpecially idolatry, were often ſeverely pu- 


oF: the ot was taken by the Philiſtines, but 
| Othniel was probab] y about twenty-one JyearbeeJud ges 


of theſe Judges may be ſeen i in Dufreſnoy's Chronology: 


: > 


— 
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of their falſe Gods. Upon this provocation God 
gave them up into the hands of Cuſhan, king of 
Meſopotamia, who reduced them to a ſtate of 
ſubjection, in which they continued eight years, 
God was then pleaſed to liſten to their earneſt 
prayers; and for the purpoſe of delivering them, 
he appointed Othniel (z) to be their leader, who 
defeated Cuſhan, reſtored the Iſraelites to liberty, 
and eſtabliſhed peace, with the enjoyment of pro- 
miſed bleſſings, for forty years. Othniel was the 
firſt of thoſe perſons, who governed Iſrael under 


number, and their government continued rather 


the Ifraclites, frequently provoked the anger of 
the Almighty, and being guilty of many heinous 


niſhed. Upon their relapſes into wickedneſs, 
they were ſucceſſively enſlaved by Eglon, king of 
Moab, Jabin, king of Canaan, by the Midianites, 
by the Ammonites, and by the Philiſtines. In 
the time of Eli, the laſt judge but one, the ark 


« 9 Fre rom 1 the death of Joſhua, to the 1 of 


e. 


(x) The different opinions concerning the chronology 


Was 
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was miraculouſly preſerved from injury, and after 
E fven months was brought back to the Iſraelites, 
who might have been taught the neceſſity of 
keeping the terms of the covenant by this tem- 


porary deprivation of © their glory.“ 
The Judges do not appear to have ſucceeded 


pointed as the inſtruments of divine interpoſition 
upon great emergencies, and more particularly 
when the repentance and ſupplications of the 


ſufferings (Y). 
When Samuel, the prophet and judge of I 


rael, who ſucceeded El, was grown old, he ap- 
pointed his ſons to adminiſter juſtice. in his 


defired that like other nations, they might have 


their departure out of Egypt to the time of Sa- 
muel, was a Theocracy, that is, a government by 
God himſelf, who not only gave them general 
laws and regulations, but authorized them to 


00 It is to be remembered, that Moſes had appointed 
judges to each tribe, who were called princes of the trihe, 
and « who fat in the gate,” or place of juſtice, to judge 


of Moſes and Joſhua, chief judges and generals. 


each other in regular order. They were ap- 


| Iſraelites induced God to relieve _ from their 


room; and upon their miſoonduct, the Iſraelites 


a king. The government of the Iſraelites, from 


apply to him in all caſes of doubt and emer- 


* 
P 
3 

— — 


the people. The judges here mentioned were in the place 
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198 Old Teſtament Hiſtory abridged, [ART I. 
gency. His © glory“ reſided, as it were, among 
them, and from time to time, as particular oc- 
caſions required, he iſſued his decrees, and fig- 


nified his will, from the tabernacle. To defire, 


therefore, a king, was to reject this Theocracy, 
and to declare that they would not have God 
to reign over them (z)“ in that peculiar manner 


in which he had hitherto condeſcended to be 
their king, Samuel, by the command of God, 
expoſtulated with the Ifraclites, upbraided them 


with their ingratitude, and repreſented to them 
the evils which would follow the. eſtabliſhment 


ol regal authority among them; but they obſti- 
nately perſevered in their requeſt, and at length 


God was pleaſed to direct Samuel to anoint 
Saul of the tribe of Benjamin, to be king of 
Iſrael. He was accepted by the people, and 


reigned over them forty years; but becauſe of 
his diſobedience to the divine commands, God 
did not ſuffer the kingdom to remain in his fa- 


mily (2). Saul was fucceeded by David, who 


had been ſecretly anointed by Samuel, at the 


command of God, as the ſueceſſor of Saul. He 


was of the tribe of Judah, and had greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed himfelf, in the reign of Saul, by his faith 
in God, by repeated inſtances of courage and 


(2) 1 Sam. g. 8. v. * 
(4) 1 Sam. c. 6. v. 7. 
e magnanimuity, 
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magnanimity, and of obedience and loyalty to his 
| ſovereign, who, from a {ſpirit of jealouſy, un- 
juſtly fought to take away his life. The friend- 
ſhip of David and Jonathan, the ſon of Saul, is 
juſtly celebrated as excelling all the pictures of 
friendſhip which we have received from pagan 
antiquity z nor can the heathen poets furniſh any 
thing equal to the piety, the beauty, and the 
ſublimity of the hymns of the royal pſalmiſt. 
David greatly extended the dominions of Iſrael, 
and kept the people faithful to their law; and 
though he was guilty of very heinous ſins (for 
which he was ſeverely puniſhed) yet did his quick 
and deep contrition, and the general courſe of his 
life ſhew, that © his heart was right before God; 
God was therefore pleaſed to promife David, that 
he would © eſtabliſh his houſe and the throne of 
his kingdom for ever (5); which was a declara- 
tion that the Meſſiah was to be a deſcendant of 
David. When David drew near his death, after 
a reign of forty years, he cauſed his ſon Solomon 101 * 
to be anointed king, having been informed at 
the time when he propoſed & to build a houſe 
for the ark of God,” that Salomon was xppeintes 
to be his ſucceſſor, 
Solomon, whole early piety, mio, and hu- 


0 2 Fg c. 7. v. 13 and 16. | 
04. mility, 


1004. 
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mility, rendered him the admiration of the world, 
having been thus choſen by God to ſucceed to 
the throne of David, and © to build him a houſe 


for the tabernacle of his glory,” began his reign 


with very diſtinguiſhed marks of divine favour. 
By the command of God he built the temple at 
Jeruſalem,” for which David had only been. per- 
mitted to collect materials, becauſe he had 
ſhed blood abundantly, and had made great 
Wars (c). This temple, which in riches. and 
magnificence exceeded every other building upon 
Gant: Was built, after the madel of the taber- 
nacle, upon Mount Moriah, an eminence of 


Mount Sion, in ſeven years and a half; and after 


it had been conſecrated with great ſolemnity, the 


ark of the covenant, the autographs of the 
boly Scriptures, and the other ſacred things be- 
Jonging to the tabernacle, were removed into it. 
The reign of Solomon, who paſſed all the 
kings of the earth for riches and wiſdom,“ was 
"1- he moſt brilliant period of the Jewiſh hiſtory. 
« He reigned over all the kings, from the river 
(Euphrates) even unto the land of the Philiſtines, 
and to the border of Egypt ();“ yet, “ for his 


peace he was beloved. Towards the cloſe of 


life, however, Solomon tarniſhed the glory of his 


name, and did evil in the ent of the Lord. — 


4 ? 


ke) I 8 C. 22. F- ö. 
4 1 Kings, c. 4. v. 21. Gen. © C. 15. v. 18, 


For 
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„For it came to paſs when Solomon was old, 
that his wives turned away his heart after other 
Gods: and his heart was not perfect with the 
Lord his God, as was the heart of David his 
father (e).“ It ſeems, indeed, as if his heart 
had been ſo far corrupted by a long ſeries of lux- 
urious proſperity, as to have led him to perſiſt 
in the abominations of idolatry, notwithſtanding | 
the warning he had received; wherefore God 
declared, that“ he would for this afflict the 
ſeed of David, but not for ever.” Solomon was 
allowed to poſſeſs the kingdom all the days of 
his life for his father David's ſake ;”” but he 
was informed that God had appointed Jero- 
boam, his ſervant, to be king over teri of the 
tribes of Iſrael after his death ( f);” and he 
might juſtly fear, from the diſpoſition of his ſon 
Rehoboam, that full greater A would 


(e 1 2 . 

(f) God declared to Solomon, that he a give one 
tribe to his ſon Rehoboam, 1 Kings, ch. 11. v. 13. By 
this might be meant one tribe beſides the tribe of his own 
houſe, wbich God had promiſed to David © ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed for ever.” Benjamin, © was the leaſt of all 
the tribes of Iſrael,” and it is generally ſuppoſed it had 
been an appendage to the tribe of Judah, or at leaſt much 
mixed with i it, from the time of the ſlaughter of the Ben- 
jamites, mentioned Judges, c. 20. and that it was there- 
fore included in the tribe of Judah, with which indeed it 
had been connected from the time of the diſtribution of 
the land, J oihua, c. 18. in this promiſe to Solomon. 
follow: 


975. 
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of forty years, embittered by the proſpect of ca. 
lamities impending over his poſterity, and by the 
ſorrowful conviction derived from his own expe- 


to thoſe who © forſake the law of the Lord, 2 


choſe Jeroboam for their king. Two tribes only, 
mained faithful to Rehoboam. Thus two king- 


his ſucceſſors was called the kingdom of Iſrael; 


of the latter was Jeruſalem, which had been the 


ing regularly to offer ſacrifice at the temple of 


follow: and thus were the latter days of this 
illuſtrious monarch, who reigned through a ſpace 


rience, that © all is vanity and vexation of ſpirit,” 


keep not the covenant of their God.” 

The extreme folly of Rehoboams' s conduct, 
upon his aſcending the throne, induced ten of 
the tribes to revolt immediately, and they 


namely, thoſe of Judah and Benjamin, re- 
doms were formed; that under Jeroboam and 


and that under Rehoboam and his ſucceflors 
was called the kingdom of Judah. The capital 


ſeat of government ſince the eighth year of Da- 
vid's reign. The capital of the former was at firſt 
Shechem, then Tirzah, and afterwards Samara, 
the principal city of the tribe of Ephraim, 
whence this kingdom is alſo ſometimes called 
the kingdom of Samaria, and ſometimes the 
kingdom of Ephraim. 

Jeroboam, fearing that the ten whos; by go- 


— Sa oa. af 


| Jeruſalem, 
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Jeruſalem, might return to their allegiance to 
the houſe of David, ſet up, in oppoſition to the 
warning he had received from the prophet Ahi- 
jah, two golden calves, and erected altars at Dan 
and Bethel, the two extremities of his kingdom, 
and ordered that ſacrifices ſhould be offered at 
thoſe places inſtead of Jeruſalem ; and becauſe 
the prieſts and Levites, leaving their reſpective. 
cities, ſituated within his dominions, had gone to 
reſide at Jeruſalem, he made prieſts from the 
loweſt of the people. Many perſons alſo, from 
every one of the ten tribes, who were deſirous of 
worſhipping God at Jeruſalem, leſt Jeroboam, 
and ſettling in the kingdom of Judah, added 
conſiderably to its ſtrength. Jeroboam was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſan Nadab; and after he had 
reigned two years, he was killed by Baaſha, who 
| uſurped the kingdom, and deſtroyed the whole 


| race of Jeroboam, according to Ahijah's pro- 
phecy (g). But the kings of Judah were all de- 
| ſcendants of Rehoboam, and conſequently of 


, David, as God had promiſed him: When thy 
1, days be fulfilled, and thou ſhalt ſleep with thy 
d fathers, I will ſet up thy ſeed after thee, which 
he ſhall proceed out of thy bowels, and 1 will __ 

liſh his Kingdom * 3 


| i @) 1 . c. 15. v. 27. C. 14. v. 10. 
N A Sam. c. 7. v. 12. 
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740. 


71. 


| of Hohes, to put an end to the kingdom of 


of Judah and Iſrael, ſoon fell into the groſſeſt de. 


up among them, in both kingdoms, a ſucceſſion 
of prophets, who endeavoured to recal them to 


they had experienced, and by denouncing the 


predictions, were ineffectual. Signal deliverances 


ſubjects of the kingdom of Iſrael, who inba- 
bited the eaſtern "fide of the river Jordan, and 


Salmaneſer, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Tiglath- 


There were frequent wars between the kings 
of Judah and Iſrael, and between them and the 
neighbouring kings. The kings and people, both 


pravity. But though their idolatry and other 
wickedneſs called down the heavy diſpleaſure of 
God in continual puniſhments, yet did he raiſe 


obedience, by reminding them of the many and 
diſtinguiſhed inſtances of divine favour which 


fatal conſequences which would inevitably follow 
a perſeverance in fin. All theſe admonitions 
and threatenings, although enforced by the 
performance of miracles, and accompliſhment of 


awakened not gratitude, nor did remarkable pu- 
niſhments produce contrition. And, at length, 


God ſuffered Tiglath-Pileſer, or Arbaces, king 
of Aſſyria, to carry away captive many of the, 


part of Galilee; and nineteen years after, upon 
repeated provocations, it pleaſed God to permit 


Pileſer, by the capture of Samaria, in the reg! 


Iſrael, 
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Iſrael, about. 2 50 years after its firſt eſtabliſh - 
ment as a ſeparate kingdom: © So the Lord 
removed Iſrael out of his fight, as he had ſaid 
by his ſervants the prophets; there was none left 
but the tribe of Judah only (i).“ Moſt of 
the people were carried away captive into 
Media: and almoſt all who were then left were 
carried away, about 44 years after, by Eſarhad- 


677- 


don, the grandſon of Salmaneſer, and king of 


Aſſyria: but it appears © that a remnant ſtill 


remained in the land ().“ Eſarhaddon ſent 
colonies from ſeveral of his provinces, but chiefly | 
from Cuthan, to inhabit Samaria; and theſe new 
inhabitants took the name of Samaritans, though 
they were frequently called Cuthæans. Soon after 


their ſettlement 1n Samaria they were taught the 
worſhip of the true God ; but retaining alſo the 


worſhip of their falſe deities, their religion was 


for ſome years a mixture of Judaiſm and Hea- 
theniſm. In proceſs of time, however, having 


many of the Iſraelites incorporated among them, 


and having built a temple (7) upon Mount 


Germany like to that at ] Os. 117 e 


<< 2 Kings, c e. 17. v. at 
(4) 2 Chron. c. 30. v. 6. c. 34. v. 9. 
(1) Dean Prideaux i is of opinion, that this. temple was 


- built in the time of Darius Nothus, Wai the year 409 


before Chriſt. 15 
to 
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to have abandoned all idolatry, and to haye 
worſhipped only the God of Ifrael (n). 

Among all the kings of Iſrael, from Jeroboarii | 
to Hoſhea, there was not one entirely free from 
the fin of idolatry. It is faid of 2/, that, © they 
did evil in the ſight of the Lord, and made 
Iſrael to fin,” though on many otcaſions they 
ſought the Lord in their diſtreſs, and he was 
pleaſed to deliver'them from the hands of their 
enemies; and in particular, he diſtinguiſhed 
Jehu, who executed his judgments upon the 
houſe of Ahab, and upon the priefts of Baal, 
with peculiar marks of favour : © Beeauſe thou 
haſt done this, thy children of the fourth gene- 
ration ſhall fit on the throne of Iſrael ():“ But 
it was not ſo with the houſe of David, who fat 
upon the throne of Judah. Many of the kings 
of Judah were remarkable for their piety, and 
| Zeal for the honour of God, and obedience to 

his law; but the nation in general gave them- 
ſelves up to iniquity with but few and tranſient 
exceptions, although the everlaſting goodneſs of 
God. never failed to. manifeſt his acceptance 
of their os Hoon ne een to hear theif 


10 m Joſephus firs: that the Sth ks called the 1 
brethren while in proſperity, and denied the connection 
when in adverſity. This implies, that B. Fakes 
were mixed with the Cuthæans. 

(in) 2 Kings, c. 10. v. 30. 


Cy, 
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cry, whenever they © called upon him faith- 
fully.” But neither the calamities with which 
they were occaſionally viſited, nor the bleſſings 
with which they were frequently favoured ; nei- 
ther the covenant of their fathers, the miracles 
of their temple, nor the voice of their prophets ; 
neither the forbearance and long-ſuffering of 
their God, nor the fignal example of divine 
vengeance exhibited in the deſtruction of the 
kingdom of Ifrael, could prevail upon this per- 
verſe and rebellious people to *© forſake the 
evil of their ways, and turn unto the Lord their 
God with a ſtedfaft mind.” —* And the Lord 
ſaid, I will remoye Judah alſo out of my fight, 
as I have removed Hrael ; and will caſt off this 
city Jerufalem which I have choſen, and the 
houſe, of which 1 ſaid, My name ſhall be 
there (o).“ But © for his great name's ſake, 
and for. the ſake of his ſervant David,” God 
was pleaſed to fix 4 period for this firſt baniſh- 
ment of Judah from his preſence : © For thus 
faith the Lord, that after ſeventy years be ac- 
compliſhed at Babylon, J will viſit you, and 
perform my good word towards you to re- 
turn to this place (p). Accordingly Nebu- 
chadgerzat, King of Babylon, was permitted by 


(e) 2 Kings, c. 23. v. 15 5 
1 2 a Co - v. 10. 5 
God 
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God to invade Judza i in the reign of Jehoiakim, 
and to beſiege and take Jeruſalem, He put Je- 
hoiakim in chains, to carry him to Babylon; but 
upon his humbling himſelf, and engaging t to be 


tributary to NebuchaUnezzar, he was releaſed, 


and reſtored to his kingdom. The children of 


the royal family, and many of the people, were, 
however, ſent captives to Babylon; and a great 
part of the treaſures of the temple was alſo ſent 


thither, with orders that they ſhould be placed 


in the houſe of the god Bel. From this time, 
about 115 years after the deſtruction of the 
kingdom of Iſrael, is to be dated the com- 


mencement of the Babylonian captivity; which, 
according to the prediction of Jeremiah the pro- 


phet, was to laſt ſeventy years. Jehoiakim con- 


tinued faithful to Nebuchadnezzar three years; 


he. then rebelled againſt him, and i in conſe- 
quence, Judæa was 9 by an army of thoſe 
nations which were ſubject to the king of 


Babylon, and Jehoiakim was flain. He was 


ſucceeded __ by his ſon Jehoiakin, common)j 
called Jeconias” ; and about three months after 


the death of Jehoiakim, Nebuchadnezzar came 


in perſon to the ſiege of Jeruſalem. Jeconias 
being unable to defend the city, ſurrendered 
himſelf, with his mother and family, to Nebu- 


ores and was ent to d Babylon, where he 
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| was kept in priſon thirty- ſeven years. Nebu- 
chadnezzar, having made himſelf maſter of Jeru- 
ſalem, ſent the remaining treaſures of the temple; 


and of the king's houſe, with great numbers of 
captives, to Babylon. He made Matraniah, the 


mained in Judæa, and changed his name to 
Zedekiah. In the ninth year of his reign, Ze- 


the ſiege had laſted about eighteen months; dur- 
ing which the people had ſuffered ſeverely from 
famine and peſtilence. Zedekiah eſcaped out 
of the city, but being purſued; was taken, and 
carried to Nebuchadnezzar, who, having cauſed 
his ſons to be ſlain before his face, and his eyes 
to be put out, ſent him in chains to Babylon, 
where he died in priſon (q). By his being car- 
ried thither in a ſtate of blindneſs; two remark- 
able prophecies were fulfilled, which appeared to 
contradit each other; the one of Jeremiah, 
that Zedekiah ſhould be carried to Babylon (7); 
the other of Ezekiel; that Zedekiah ſhould not 
fre Babylon (s). The walls of Jeruſalem were 


© (4) Zedekiab was the twenty-firſt king of the race pf 
avid, 


(r) Jer. G& 32. v. TY & 36 v. 3. 
(s) Ezek. c. 12. v. 13. 


uncle of Jeconias, king of the people who re- 


dekiah revolted from Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Jeruſalem was again beſieged, and taken, after « 


broken down by the conimand of Nebuchad- 


VOL, 1. | | 5 nezzar; 
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nezzar; the temple, and all the buildings, were 
deſtroyed by fire; and this famous city became 
a heap of ruins, and nearly the whole nation was 
ſent captive to Babylon. Gedaliah was made go. 
vernor over the few people that were left; and 
many of thoſe, who had fled during the ſiege of 
Jeruſalem into the neighbouring countries, re- 
turned ſoon after, and were encouraged by Ge- 
daliah to eſtabliſh themſelves in Judza, upon 
condition of paying tribute to the king of Baby. 
on (7). The kindneſs and liberality with which 


of their rulers to confeſs that Iſmael, one of their 
| brethren, and of the royal family, had determined 


to murder Gedaliah at the deſire of the king of 
the Ammonites; and they offered to kill Iſmatl 


believe the accuſation, and was ſoon after mur. 
dered by Iſmael at a feaſt, to which he had pur- 


the people, fearing that the king of Babylon would 


in Egypt, contrary to the expreſs advice of Jer: 


the people of Judah, returned now, and afterwards, and 


Gedaliah treated theſe poor people, induced ſome 


privately, if they received his permiſſion. Geda- 
hah would not liſten to this propoſal, nor did he 
poſely invited him. Upon this oceaſion moſt « 


avenge the death of Gedaliah, went and ſettled 


(t) It appears, that many of the ten tribes, as well 5 
were gradually incorporated under the ſame government. 


miah, 
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miah, who declared, upon divine authority, that 
they might remain with ſafety in Judæa, but 
would ſuffer the puniſhments they had ſeen in- 
flicted upon their brethren, if they fled for pro- 
tection to Egypt, which was ſoon to be con- 
quered by the king of Babylon. Accordingly, 
about four years after the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
lem, Nebuchadnezzar, having poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Cœle- Syria, and reduced the Ammonites and 


| flew the king (a), and ſubdued the kingdom. 
Many of the Jews, who had taken refuge there, 
were put to death; a ſmall remnant only re- 
turned to Judza, and, as no new inhabitants were 
ſent thither by the king of Babylon, as there had 
been by the king of Aſſyria into Samaria, after 
the captivity. of the ten tribes of Iſrael, © the 
land lay deſolate for the allotted time. 

When the kingdom of Judah had been ſeventy 
years in captivity, and the period of their afflic- 
tion was completed, Cyrus, under whom were 
united the kingdoms of Perſia, Media, and Ba- 
bylon, iſſued a decree, permitting all the Jews to 
return to their own land, and to rebuild their tem- 


foretold by the prophet Iſaiah (“), who called 
upon Cyrus by name, above a hundred years be- 


(u) Pharaoh-Hophra, or Apries. 4 
(*) Iſaiah, c. 44. v. 28. c. 45: v. 1. 


Moabites under ſubjection, went againſt Egypt, 


ple at J eruſalem. This decree had been expreſsly 


——.. = Be 
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fore his birth, as the deliverer of God's choſen 
people from their predicted captivity. Though 
the decree iſſued by Cyrus was general, a part 
only of the nation took advantage of it, The 
number of perſons who returned at this time was 
42, 360, and 7,337 ſervants, They were con- 
ducted by Zerubbabel and Joſhua. Zerubbabel, 
frequently called in Scriprure Shaſhbazzar, was 
the grandſon of Jeconias, and conſequently de- 
ſcended from David. He was called © the prince 
of Fudah,” and was appointed their governor by 
Cyrus, and with his permiſſion carried back a 
part of the gold and filver veſſels, which Nebu- 
chadnezzar had taken out of the temple of fe. 
ruſalem. The reſt of the treaſures of the temple 
were carried thither afterwards by Ezra. TJoſhw 
was the fon of Joſedec thehighprieſt, andgrandſon 
to Seraiah, who was high prieſt when the temple 
was deſtroyed. Parius, the ſucceſſor of Cyrus 
confirmed this decree, and favoured the re- eſtab. 
liſnment of the people. But it was in the reign i 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus, called in Scripture 
Ahaſuerus, that Ezra obtained his commiſſion, 
and was made governor of the Jews in their om 

land (8), which government he held thirteen 


(x ) About 15500 Jews returned | Te 1 with 
Ezra a, and great numbers now returned from the neigh- 


bouring nations, 
| ye als 
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years : then Nehemiah was appointed with 


freſh powers, probably through the intereſt of 


queen Eſther ; and Ezra applied himſelf ſolely 


to correcting the canon of the Scriptures, and 


reſtoring and providing for the continu- 
ance of the worſhip of God in its original pu- 
Ilty. 1 


to God; they then collected materials for re- 
building the temple, and all neceſſary prepara- 
tions being made, in the beginning of the ſecond 


year after their return under Zerubbabel, they 
began to build it upon the old foundations. The 


Samaritans, affirming that they worſhipped the 
God of Iſrael, offered to aſſiſt the Jews; but 
their aſſiſtance being refuſed, they did all in their 
power to impede” the work, and hence ori- 
ginated that enmity, - which ever after ſubſiſted 
between the Jews and Samaritans, The temple, 


after a variety of obſtructions and delays, was 
finiſhed, and dedicated, in the ſeventh year of king 


Darius, and twenty years after it was begun. 
Though this ſecond temple, or as it is ſometimes 
called, the temple of Zerubbabel, who was at 
this time governor of the Jews, was of the fame 
ſiae and dimenſions as the firſt, or Solomon's tem- 
ple, yet it was very inferior to it in ſplendor 

VVV 


The firſt care of the Jews, after their arrival in 
Judza, was to build an altar for burnt-offerings 


515. 
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and magnificence; and the ark of the covenant, 


the Shechinah, the holy fire upon the altar, the 
urim and thummim, and the ſpirit of prophecy, 


were all wanting to this temple of the remnant 
of the people. At the feaſt of the dedication, of. 
ferings were made for the twelve tribes of I ſtael, 
which ſeems to indicate that ſome of all the tribe 


returned from captivity ; but by far the greater 


number were of the tribe of Judah, and there. 
fore from this period the Iſraelites were generally 
called Judz1 or Jews, and their country Judza, 


Many, at their own deſire, remained in thoſe pro- 
vinces where they had been placed by the king 
of Aſſyria and Babylon. The ſettlement of the 

people, © after their old eſtate, according to 


the word of the Lord, together with the arrange- 
ment of all civil and eccleſiaſtical matters, and 
the building of the walls of Jeruſalem, were 
completed by Ezra and Nehemiah (H). But ve 


ſoon after find Malachi, the laſt of the prophets 
under the Old Teſtament (=), reproying both 


1 4 155 prieſt 

( 5 Manaſſch, a prieſt, the brother of Jaddus, the 
high prieſt of Jeruſalem, who had married the daughter 
of Sanballat, the governor of Samaria, was baniſhed bj 
Nehemiah, and went to Samaria, with a number of other 


refractory Jews, and was made high prieſt of the tempk 


on Mount Gerizim, _ 
Mi The cellation of prophee bad been ieh 
| threatencd 
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prieſts and people very ſeverely, not for idolatry, 
but for cheir ſcandalous lives and groſs e 
tions. 

The Scripture hiſtory ends at this period, 5 
ve muſt have recourſe to uninſpired writings, 
principally to the books of the Maccabees and 
to Joſephus, for the remaining particulars of the 
Jewiſh hiſtory, to the deſtruction of HOO. 
by the Romans (a). 1 ; 

Judæa continued ſubject to the kings of Gy 
ka about two hundred years, but it does not ap- 
pear that it had a ſeparate governor after Nehe- 


430. 


miah. From his time it was included in the ju- 


riſdiction of the governor of Syria, and under 


him the high . prieſt had the chief authority. 


When Alexander the Great was preparing to be- 


ſiege Tyre, he ſent to Jaddua, the high prieſt at 
Jeruſalem, to ſupply him with that quantity of. 
proviſions which. he was accuſtomed to ſend to 
Perſia, Jaddua refuſed, upon the ground of his 

5 _ oath 


a as a 3 of the diſpleaſure o of God; and we 
may preſume, that it was deſigned alſo to increaſe their 


deſire and expeRation of the be of the ane at 
= appointed time. 


(3a) The» hiſtory, dntlines in the apocryphal We. 
ends about 135 N before Chriſt, according t to 2 


Blair. a 
” * 
K 


14 
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332. oath of fidelity to the king of Perſia. This re- 
V fuſal irritated Alexander; and when he had taken 
Tyre, he marched towards Jeruſalem to revenge 

HithſeIF upon the Jews. Jaddua had notice of 

his approach, and by the direction of God went 

out of the city to meet him, dreſſed in his pon- 

tifical robes; and attended by the Levites in 

white garments. Alexander, viſibly ſtruck with 

this ſolemn appearance, immediately laid aſide 

his hoſtile intentions, advanced towards the high 

prieſt, embraced him, and paid adoration to the 

name of God, which was inſcribed upon the front- 

let of his mitre: he afterwards went into the 

city with the high prieſt, and offered ſactifices in 

the temple to the God of the Jews. This ſudden 
change in the diſpoſition of Alexander excited no 

ſmall aſtoniſiment among his followers; and 

when his favourite Parmenio enquired of him the 

cauſe, he anſwered, that it was occaſioned by the 
recbllection of à remarkable dream he had in 
Macedonia, in which a perſon, dreſſed preciſcly 
Ake the Jewiſh high prieſt, had encouraged him 
0 undertake the conqueſt of Perſia, and had 
1 promiſed him ſucceſs; ; he therefore adored the 
name of that God by whoſe direction he 8 
he acted, and ſhewed kindneſs to his people. 


$46 Ki, thar while he was at Jeruſalem 8 
* e prophecies 
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prophecies of Daniel were pointed out to him, 
which foretold that © the king of Grecia ()? 
ſhould conquer Perſia, Before he left Jeruſalem 
he granted the Jews the ſame free enjoyment: of 
their laws and their religion, and exemption 

| from tribute every ſabbatical year, which they 
had been allowed by the kings of Perſia; and þ 
when he built Alexandria, he ſettled a great 
number of Jews there, and granted them many 
favours and immunities. Whether any Jews 
ſettled in Europe, fo early as while the nation was 
ſubject to the Macedonian empire, is not known, 
but it is believed that they began to hellenize 
about this time. The Greek tongue became 
more common among them, and Grecian man- 
ners and opinions were ſoon introduced. 

At the death of Alexander, in the diviſion of 323. 

his empire among his generals, Judza fell to the 
ſhare of Laomedon (c).“ But Ptolemy Soter, 


ſon of e 90 Ring: of Feyps ſoon after made 
himſelf 


* \ 


wu Daniel, c. 8. v. 20, Kc. 

(c) Laomedon, one of Alexander's captains, had Syria; hap 
Phcenicia, and Judza, affigned to him in the firſt partition, 
aſter the death of Alexander; but Ptolemy Soter very 
ſoon took poſſeſſion of theſe territories. As both Laome- 
don and Antigonus continued maſters of thoſe countries, 
which were allotted to them, only a ſhort time, the Mace- 
donian * is en conhdgred as divided into four 

1 parts, 
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himſelf maſter, of it by a ſtratagem : he entered 
Jeruſalem on a ſabbath day, under pretence of 
offering ſacrifice, and took poſſeſſion. of the city 
without reſiſtance. from the Jews, who did not 
on this occaſion dare to tranſgreſs their la by 
fighting on a ſabbath day. Ptolemy carried many 
thouſands captive into Egypt, both Jews and 
Samaritans, and ſettled them there; he after- 
wards treated them with kindneſs, on account of 
their acknowledged fidelity to their engage- 
ments, particularly in their conduct towards Da- 
rius, king of Perſia; and he granted them equal 
privileges with the Macedonians themſelves, at 
Alexandi ia. Ptolemy Philadelphus is ſaid to have 
given the Jews, who were captives in Egypt, their 
liberty, to the number of 1 20,000. He command- 
ed the Jewiſh Scriptures to be tranſlated into the 
Greek language, which tranſlation is called the 
Septuagint, from the number of perſons ſaid to 
7 been employed in the work. Aſter the 
/ Jewiſh nation had been tributary to the kings of 
Egypt for about an hundred years, it became ſub- 
jeEt to the kings of Syria. They divided the land, 
which now began to be called Paleſtine, into five 
provinces, three of which were on the weſt fide of 
parts, the Macedonian, the Aſiatic, the Syrian, and 
Egyptian, of which Caſſander, Lyſimachus, Seleucus, 
and Ptolemy Soter were reſpectively kings. 


dæa (d), and two on the eaſt fide, namely, Tra- 


be governed by their own laws, under the high 
prieſt and council of the nation. Seleucus Ni- 
canor gave them the right of citizens in the ci- 
ties which he built in Aſia Minor and Cœle- 
Syria, and even in Antioch his capital, with 
privileges which they continued to enjoy under 


Jeruſalem; and to ſecure Lydia and Phrygia, he 
eſtabliſned colonies of Jews in thoſe provinces. 
In the ſeries of wars which took place between 
the kings of Syria and Egypt, Judza, being 


greater or leſs degree, affected by all the revolu- 


tions which they experienced, and was frequently 
the ſcene of bloody and deſtructive battles. The 


prieſts, and other perſons of diſtinction among 
them. To this corruption and miſconduct, and 
to the increaſing wickedneſs of the people, their 
ſufferings ought indeed to be attributed, accord- 


N 0 
ing 
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the Jordan, namely, Galilee, Samaria, and Ju- 


chonitis and Peræa: bur they ſuffered them to 


the Romans. Antiochus the Great granted con- 
ſiderable favours' and immunities to the city of 


ſituated between thoſe two countries, was, in a 


evils, to which the Jews were expoſed from theſe 
foreign powers, were conſiderably aggravated by 
the corruption and miſconduct of their own high 


(d) But the whole country was TY called Ju- 


S 1 8 * 
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ing to the expreſs declarations of God by the 
mouth of his prophets. It is certain that about 
this time a conſiderable part of the nation was 
become much attached to Grecian manners and 
cuſtoms, though they continued perfectly free 
from the fin of idolatry. Near Jeruſalem, places 


were appropriated to gymnaſtic exerciſes; and 
the people were led by Jaſon, who had obtained 


che high prieſthood from Antiochus Epiphanes 
by the moſt diſhonourable means, to neglect the 


temple worſkip, and the obſervance of the law, 
in a far greater degree than at any period ſince 


their return from the captivity. It pleaſed God 
to puniſh them for this defection, by the hand 


ol the very perſon whom they particularly ſought 


to pleaſe, Antiochus Epiphanes, irritated at 
having been prevented by the Jews from enter- | 
ing the holy place when he / viſited the temple, 
ſoou after made a popular commotion the pre- 
tence for the exerciſe of tyranny ; he took the 
city, plundered the temple, and flew or enſlaved 


great numbers of the inhabitants, with every cir- 


cumſtance of profanation and of cruelty which 
can be conceived. For three years and a half, 
the time predicted by Daniel (e), * the daily 
ſacrifice was taken away,” the temple defiled, 
and partly deſtroyed, the obſervance of. the law 


(e) vide Prideaux, part 2. book 3. 
prohibited 
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prohibited under the moſt ſevere penalties, every 
copy burnt which the agents of the tyrant 
could procure, and the people required to facri- 
fice to idols, under pain of the moſt agonizing 
death. Numerous as were the apoſtates, (for 
the previous corruption of manners had but ill 
prepared the nation for ſuch a trial) a remnant 
continued faithful; and the complicated miſe- 
ries, which the people endured under this cruel 
yoke, excited a general impatience, At length 
the moment of deliverance arrived; Matta- 
thias, a prieſt, eminent for his piety and reſo- 
lution, and the father of five ſons, equally zea- 
lous for their religion, encouraged the people, by 
his example and exhortations, “ to ſtand up for 
the Law ;” and having ſoon collected an army 
of ſix thouſand men, he eagerly undertook to free - 
Judæa from the oppreſſion and perſecution of 
the Syrians, and to reſtore the worſhip of the 
God of Iſrael; but being very old when he en- 
gaged in this important and arduous work, he 
did not live to fee its completion. At his death 
his ſon, Judas Maccabzus, ſucceeded to the 


command of the army; and having defeated the _ - 


Syrians in ſeveral engagements, he drove them 
out of Judæa, and eſtabliſned his own authority 
in the country. His firſt care was to repait and 


__ the n for the reſtoration of divine 
worſhip; 
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worſhip; and to preſerve the memory of this 
event, the Jews ordained a feaſt of eight days, 
called the feaſt of the dedication; to be yearly ob- 
ſerved. Judas Maccabæus was ſlain in battle, 
and his brother Jonathan ſucceeded him in the 
government. He was alſo made high prieſt, 
and from that time the Maccabzan princes con- 
tinued to be high prieſts. Judas Maccabæus 
and his brothers were ſo ſucceſsful, by their va- 
lour and conduct, in aſſerting the liberty of their 
country, that in a few years they not only reco- 
vered its independence, but regained almoſt all 
the poſſeſſions of the twelve tribes, deſtroying at 
the ſame time the temple on Mount Gerizim, in 
Samaria. But they and their ſucceſſors were al- 
moſt always engaged in wars, in which, though 
generally victorious, they were ſometimes defeat- 
ed, and tneir country for a ſhort time oppreſſed. 
Ariſtobulus was the firſt of the Maccabees who 
107. aſſumed the name of king. About forty-two 

| years after, a conteſt ariſing between the two 
brothers, Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus, the ſons of 
Alexander Jaddzvs, relative to the ſucceſſion of 
65. the crown, both parties applied to the Romans 
for their ſupport and aſſiſtance. Scaurus, the 
Roman general, ſuffered himſelf to be bribed by 
Ariſtobulus, and placed him on the throne. Not 
long after, Pompey returned from the Eaſt into 
„ 5 Syria, 
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Syria, and both the brothers applied to him for 63. 


his protection, and pleaded their cauſe before 
him. Pompey conſidered this as a favourable 
opportunity: for reducing Paleſtine under the 
power of the Romans, to which the neighbour- 
ing nations had already ſubmitted; and there- 
ſore, without deciding the point in diſpute be- 
tween the two brothers, he marched his army 
into Judza, and after ſome pretended negotia- 
tion with Ariſtobulus and his party, beſieged and 


took poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem. He appointed 


Hyrcanus high prieſt, but would not allow him 


to take the title of king; he gave him, however, 


the ſpecious name of prince, with very limited 


authority. Pompey did not take away the holy 
utenſils or treaſures of the temple, but he made 


Judæa ſubject and tributary to the Romans; and 
Craſſus, about nine years after, plundered the 


54. 


temple of every thing valuable belonging ta it. 
Julius Cæſar confirmed Hyrcanus in the pontifi- 


cate, and granted freſh privileges to the Jews; 
but about four years after the death of Julius 


Cæſar, Antigonus the ſon of Ariſtobulus, with 


the aſſiſtance of the Parthians, while the empire 
of Rome was in an unſettled ſtate, depoſed his 


uncle Hyrcanus, ſeized the government, and 


aſſumed the title of king. 


Herod, 


41. 


| 40. 


37 


government of the Maccabees or Aſmonæans (þ), 
after it had laſted nearly a hundred and thirty years. 


hi nigh 1 to be Ty murdered; - 


nour and truſt under Hyrcanus (g), immedi- 
ately ſet out for Rome, and prevailed upon the 


tilities againſt Antigonus. About three years 


wards cauſed her tobe publicly executed from mo- 


| enlarged the n e had J udiea, but 1 K continued 


Janngrus and Alexandra alſo. _ 
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Herod, by birth an Idumæan ( f), but of the 
Jewiſh religion, whoſe father Antipater, as well 
as himſelf, had enjoyed confiderable ppſts of ho- 


ſenate, through the intereſt of Anthony and Au- 
guſtus, to appoint him king of Judæa. Armed 
with this authority, he returned, and began hoſ- 


after, he took Jeruſalem, and put an end to the 


Antigonus was ſent priſoner to Rome, and was 
there put to death by Anthony. Herod mar- 
ried Mariamne, who lived to be the only repre- 
ſentative of the Aſmonæan family (i), and after- 


tives of unfounded jealouſy. Herod conſiderably 


( 7 The 8 were a 4 of the antient Edo- 
mites, and were converted to the Jewiſh religion about 
a hundred and twenty-nine years before Chriſt, Vide 
Lardner, vol. 1. p- 12, | 8 

(Y) Lardner ſays, under the government of Alexander 


(>) 80 called from Aſmonæus, one of theit anceſtors 
(i) Herod caufed her brother Ariſtobulus, who was 


— 


„ 


changed it, from being bereditary and for life, to 
the monarch; and this ſacred office was now 


for it, without any regard to merit; he was 
an ine xorably cruel tyrant to his people, and 
even to his children, three of whom he put 
to death; a ſlave to his paſſions, and indifferent 
by what means he gratified his ambition; but 


laſting monument to his own name, he repaired 


the temple of Jeruſalem (+) at a vaſt. Rn 
and added greatly to its magnificence, 


of the Meſfiah among the Jews; and indeed a 


would ſoon appear in Judæa. In the thirty-fixth 
year of the tb. of of Herod, while e was 


i 


(50 As it pes that Ahne NEON was not inter- 
rupted during theſe repairs, which continued forty-ſix . 
years, it: is evident that the temple was not wholly pulled 


an imitation of Solomon. 
(l) ba. Hiſt, lib. 5. cap. 13. Suet. in VitaVelp: PA 


vor. 1. . emperor 
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tributary to the Romans: he greatly depreſſed 
the civil power of the bigh prieſthood, and 
an office granted and held at the pleaſure of 


often given to thoſe who paid the higheſt price 


to preſerve the Jeus | in ſubjection, and to erect a 


At this time there was a confident expectation 


general idea prevailed among the heathen (/) alſo, 
that ſome extraordinary conqueror or deliverer 


down. Herod built alſo a magnificent palace for himſelf 
on Mount Sion. Both works were Fr {charac 


7 4 
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- emperor of Rome, the Saviour of mankind was 


4. born of the Virgin Mary, of the lineage of David, 


in the city of Bethlehem of Judas (m), accord- 

ing to the word of prophecy. Herod, miſled by 
the opinion which was then common among the 
Jews, that the Meſſiah was to appear as a tem- 
poral prince, and judging from the enquiries of 
« the wiſe men of the Eaſt,” that the child was 
actually born, ſent to Bethlehem, and ordered that 
all ©. the children of two years old and under“ 


| ſhould be put to death, with the Hope of deſtroy- 


1ng one whom he conſidered as the rival of him- 
ſelf, or at leaſt of bis family. He was ſoon after 
{mitten with a . moſt loathſome and tormenting 


3. diſeaſe, and died, a ſignal example of divine juſ- 


tice, about a year and a quarter after the birth cf 
our Saviour, and in the thirty-ſeventh year of his 
reign, computing from the t time he was declared 
King by the Romans (n.). r 

_ Herod made his will not long before is Fry 
but left the final diſpoial of his dominions to 
Auguſtus. The emperor ratified this will in all 
its material Pay: and ſuffered: the' countries, 


L4 m „ Our Saviour was \ barn eur years betete com 
mon ra. Bethlehem was originally the mother city af 
the tribe of Judah ; it was about re miles _— 
of Jeruſalem. 1 
"OP Joſeph. Ant. ib, 1. e en e 
over 
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' over which Herod had reigned, to be divided 
among his three ſons. Archelaus ſucceeded to 
the largeſt ſhare, namely, to Judza Propria, 
Samaria, and. Idumaa. Herod Antipas, called 
Herod the Tetrarch, who afterwards beheaded 
John the Baptiſt, ſucceeded to Galilee and Pe- 
ræa, and Philip to Trachonitis and to the neigh- 
bouring region of Iturza. The ſons of Herod - 
the Great were not ſuffered to take the title of 
king; they were only called ethnarchs or te- 
trarchs. Beſides the countries already mention- 
ed, Abilene, which had belonged to Herod dur- 
ing the latter part of his life, and of which 
Lyſanias is mentioned by St. Luke (o) as te- 
trarch, and ſome cities, were given to Salome, 


year of his government, upon a regular com- 
plaint being made againſt him by the Jews, Au- 
guſtus baniſhed him to Vienne, in Gaul, where 
he died. | 

8 10 ai n of n W 
ſent Publius Sulpitius Quirinius (who, according 
to the Greek way of writing tbat name, is by. 
* Ly mo OA (þ 00 en of Syria, 

r to 

(ans; * 1 45. bit | 
: (6) Three years before the birth of Chriſt, en 


iſſued a decree for the t a ne fucyey of the 
Q2 whole 


the ſiſter of Herod the Great. Archelaus acted A. D. 
uith great cruelty and injuſtice; and in the tenth ” 


* — 
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niſtered in the name and by the laws of Rome; 


— 
— 


them; and they were allowed to examine wit- 


ject; and it may be remarked, that . at this 
very period of time our Saviour (who was now in 


te execlitibn: ef this deere: in Juda, and it was to ren- 
dex an account of their property that Joſeph and Mary 


but the tax was not laid or levied vl J udza'became 2 
Roman province; fubject to Cyrenius, e e of 
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to reduce the countries, over which Archelaus 
had reigned, to the form of a Roman province; 
and appointed Coponius, a Roman of the equeſ- 
trian order, to be governor, under the title of 
procurator of Judza, but ſabordinate' to the 
preſident of Syria. The power · of life and death 
was now taken out of the hands of the Jews, 
and taxes were from this time paid immediately 
to the Roman emperor. Juſtice was admi- 


though in what - concerned their religion, their 
owl laws, and the power of the high prieſt, and 
fanhedrim, or great council, were continued to 


neſſes, and exerciſe” an inferior juriſdiction in 
other cauſes, ſubject to the control of the Romans, 
to whom their tetrarchs or kings were alſo ſub- 


the aan of. His age) bai at a 
: with 


281 Reg id bb. gf in A be Þ ho TIT 
whole. Roman empire, . ho every. | dependent ſtate, 
with the defien bf raiſing 4 general tax. Sentius Satur- 


mius, being then pteſident of Syria, was charged with 
went up te Bethlehem with 2 multitude of other people; 


Syria,” 3 1 R 225 book _m "0 


* 
21 4.4 Wed 
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with Joſeph and Mary upon occaſion of the 
paſſover, appeared firſt in the temple in his pro- 
phetic office, and in the büfineſs of bis father, 6n 
which he was ſent, fitting! among the dodtors of 
the temple, and declarifg the truth of God tb 
them (90). After Coponius, Ambivius, Annius 
Rufus, Valerius Gratus, and Pontius Pilate, were 
ſucceffively procurators; and this was the ſpecies 
of government to which Judæa and Samaria were 
ſubject during the miniſtry of our Saviour. Herod 
Antipas was ſtill tetrarch of Galilee; and it was he 
to whom Our Saviour was ſent by: Pontius Pilate. 
Lardner is of opinion chat there was no procurator 
in Judæa after Pontids Pilate, WD was removed 
A: D. 36, but that it das göperhed for à few 
years by the preſidents of Syriay wiio- occaſionally 
{ent officers into Judt 'Philip*c6tirnitg"fe- 
darch of Tiachonttis thirt)-ſeven years, and died 
in ce kushtielh year 0 the reign of Tiberius. 37. 
Caligula“ gave this >tetfarchy to Agrippa, the 
grandſdm of Herod ch Great, with the title of 
king and cafterwards be added e tetrareby 
of Herod A ntipas, whom he gepoled ali” 59 
niſhed after he! knd* been - betrarch fortyechr 5 
dals, n The emperor Claudius | YAVe Hi Tales 40. 
Samaria, the ſbuthem parts of Idumæa, and Abi. | 
tz 3 dg ell at laſt the Wan of Herôd 


W 
wa % 6 
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Agrippa became nearly the ſame as thoſe of hi; 


Agrippa, called alſo Herod Agrippa, and by St. 
Luke r.) Herod only, who put to death James, 


died in the ſeventh year of his reign, and left a ſon, 
Claudius, thinking him too young to govern his 


governor of Judza. Fadus was ſoon ſucceeded 
by Tiberius, and he was followed by Alexander 
Cumanus, Felix, and Feſtus; but Claudius after: 
wards gave Trachonitis and Abilene to Agrippa, 
and Nero added a part of Galilee and ſome other 
cities. It was this younger Agrippa, who was allo 


Jews; and at length, in the reign of Nero, and 
in the government of Flarus, who had treated 


: rated, after an obſtinate defence and unparalleled 


grandfather, Herod the Great. It was this 


the brother of John, and impriſoned Peter. He 
called alſo Agrippa, then ſeyenteen years old ; and 


father's extenſive dominions, made Cuſpus Fadus 


called king, before whom Paul pleaded at Czſa- 
ræa, which was at that time the place of reſidence 
of the governor of Judæa, Seyeral of the Roman 
governors ſeverely apprefſed and perſecuted the 


them with greater cruelty than any of his prede- 
ceſſors, they openly revolted from the Romans. 
Then began the Jewiſh: war, which was termi- 


ſufferings on the part of the Jews, by the total de- 
ſtruction of the city and temple of. Jeruſalem (5) 
(r Acts, c. 12. v. 3. 
* fy Tian fon.of via ere. of Rome. 
by 
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by the overthrow of their civil and religious po- 70. 
lity, and the reduction of the people to a ſtate of 
the moſt abje& flavery : for though, in the reign 

of Adrian, numbers of them colle&ed together, 

in different parts of Judæa, it is to be obſerved, \ 
they were then conſidered and treated as rebel-. 
lious ſlaves ; and theſe commotions were made a 
pretence for the general ſlaughter of thoſe who 0 
were taken, and tended to complete the work of 
their diſperſion into all countries under heaven. 
Since that time the Jews have no where ſubſiſted 

as a nation. W a 17 
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Briefly as 1 have endeavoured to relate the hif- 
tory of the Jews, the period which commences 
with the cloſe of the antient Scriptures i is ſo little 
known, «that it may be uſeful to collect the prin- 
cipal facts under one point of view, for the pur- 
poſe of ſuewing more clearly the connexion be- 
tween the Old and New Teſtam-nts; and as the 
nature of the Jewiſh government appears to be 
yery frequently miſunderſtood, 1 ſhall take this 
opportunity of- adding a few obſervations upon 
that ſubject, and ſhall alſo. ſubjoin a ſhort ac- 
count of the land of Canaan, both of Which 
may ſerve to throw, fome Tight view ſeripture 
hiſtory. nts 

K Tews had many revolutions of peace 155 


24 Eo war, 
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Par, and ſome changes in the mode of their go- 
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vernment, from the time of their return from the 
Babylonian captivity, to their complete ſubjec- 
tion to the Romans; but their ſacerdotal go- 
vernment, as it is ſometimes called? continued 
with but little interruption through this whole 
ſpace of about 600. years. Haying returned into 
their own country, under the ſanction and by the 
authority of Cyrus, they acknowledged the ſo- 
vereignty of the kings of Perſia, till that empire 
was qverturned by Alexander the Great; tbey 
then became ſubject to his ſueceſſors, firſt in 
Egypt, and afterwards in Syria, till, having been 
deprived of their religious and civil Uberties 
for three years and aß half by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, they were reftored, both to the exerciſe 
bf their' religion and” to their antient inde- 
pendence, by the piety and bravery of Matathias 
and his deſcendants. Under theſe Maccabzan 
princes they became an entirely free ſtate, ſup⸗ 
ported by good troops, ſtrong garriſons, and al- 
Hances not 'only with neighbouring powers, but 
with remote! kingdoms, even Rome itſelf. This 
glory of the Jews was but of ſhort duration; 
for though the decline of the kingdoms of 
| Egypt and Syria prevented their interference in 
the affairs of other ſtates, yet the entire ruin of 
theſe. two > kingdoms, By: the e l of 

* 
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power which it brought to the Romans, paved 
the way for the deſtruction, of the Jewiſh com- 
monwealth, Pompey compelled : the Jews to 
{ſubmit to the arms of Rome, and from that 
time their country was tributary to the Romans; 
although uit was ſtill governed by Maccabæan 
princes. The laſt of that family was conquered 
and depoſed by Herod the Great, an Idumæan 
by birth, but of the Jewiſh religion, who had 
been appointed king of the Fews by the Romans, 
and enjoyed a long reign over the whole of Pa- 
eſtine, in the courſe of which he greatly di- 
miniſhed the civil power of the high prieſt. He 
was ſueceeded in the government of the greater 
part of Paleſtine by his fon Archelaus, whoſe 
miſconduct cauſed Auguſtus to baniſh him, and 
to reduce bis dominions into the form of a Ro- 
man province; and thus it appears, that with 
the exception of the ſhort predicted tyranny of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the kingdom of Judah, 
for ſome time independent, but generally tribu- 
tary, continued to enjoy its own religion, and 
the form of its civil government, till after the 
birth of the Meſſiah. During our Saviour's mi- 
niſtry the Jews were permitted to perform their 
religious worſhip withoũt reſtraint or moleſta- 
tion; but Judza and Samaria- were then go- 
verned by a Roman procurator, who had power 
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of life and death, and Galilee was governed, 
under the authority of the Romans, by Herod 
Antipas, a ſon of Herod the Great, with the 
name of tetrarch, Theſe circumſtances of hu- 
miliation were far from producing contrition 
and amendment in the Jews. Having neglected 
all the means of repentance graciouſly afforded 
them, and at laſt filled up the meaſure of their 
_ aggravated wickedneſs by the rejection and cru- 
cifixion of their © Lord and King,” they brought 
upon themſelves the utter deſtruction of their 
national polity, and have now continued in an 
acknowledged ſtate of puniſhment more than 
tree hundred ne 21 ay N 


With Mer ar to "the.n nature of. the Jewiſh 
government, which ſeems to be very impro- 
perly called republican, we may obſerve, that 
it partook of the patriarchal form as much as 
was conſiſtent with the condition and circum- 
ſtances af a nation; and, Ibis accounts for our 

Sing left to form our opinion upon this ſub- 
jet from facts afid commands incidentally men- 
tioned, rather than from a detailed relation of 
the different powers and ranks 1 in the ſtate in 
their regular order. The Iſraelites had pre- 
ſerved the patriarchal mode. of lite and rules of 
goverpment. during, their. reſidence, B89» gven 
| | during 
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during their bondage, in Egypt (f). Theſe pa- 
triarchal laws and cuſtoms, therefore, being al- 
ready eſtabliſhed, no particular direction reſpe&t-. 
ing ſubordination was neceſſary. Antient in- 
ſtitutions, which harmonized with the Moſaic 
diſpenſation, were continued, and others were 
added, to complete a ſyſtem for the peculiar go- 
vernment of this peculiar people ; and I think 
it will be found, that Scripture affords more in- 
formation vpen this an than is e 
imagined. 

Three degrees of judges or jodie deres are ail. 
tindly mentioned in the 24th chapter of Joſhua: 
And Joſhua called (firſt) for the elders of Iſrac};” 
theſe were the © elders of the whole people," 
or & of the congregation” the great national 
couneil C) eſtabliſhed by Moſes, and in after 
times called the great ſanhedrim, conſiſting of 
ſeventy perſons, both prieſts and laymen, beſides 
the preſident, who, after the time of Moſes, was 
uſually the high prieſt * and (ſecondly) for 
their heads,“ theſe were the heads or © princes 
of the. twelye tribes,” in whom -was veſted a 
peculiar and ſupreme. aythority over each tribe, 
as . chief magiſtrate and leader in time of 
war, ſubzect however to the control f the 


05 Exod, e. 3 v. 16. ©. 24, v. 1. and 11. 


(4) FIT e. 11. v. 16. e. 39 v. 16 and 17. 
great 
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great council, of which they formed a part (w); 


there was a leſſer ſanhedrim, or court of judi- 


Many examples of theſe and other leſſer diſtinc. 
tions are to be found in Scripture. The © rulers 


| hank * mibtacy diſtinctions; but beſides the 


deſt branch by lineal deſcent, there were © heads 


c. 90 15. c. 22. v. 14. 
i. e. „ nc. 80 with 1 _ 


6 215 v. Zand 1 19. n c. 10. v. 1 "and. 5. Ads 


e. * v. 8, 10, 11, 12. Ezra, c. 10. v. 8. and 14. 
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< and (thirdly) for their judges;“ theſe were the 
« elders or-rulers of cities (x), whoſe juriſdic- 
tion was confined to the limits and liberties of 
their reſpective cities, and was ſubject to the 
great council. The Jewith writers ſay, that in 
< every city, which had fix ſcore families in it, 


Cat ure, conſiſting of twenty-three zudges” ; and 


our Saviour is ſuppoſed to allude to theſe two 
courts in his Sermon upon the Mount (0). 


* the thouſands of Iſrael,” the “ rulers of 
of fifties— and wy tens,“ appear to 


Princes of the twelve tribes, who were; the el- 


uh ſaguilies,” n repreſented the Uther fons 


- * $2 = 4 "Fi 
Au 25 4417 +. n eq 5. "1, 


4 w) ta e. 17. v. 8-1 Numb. c. ney, 74s is, 
3 1 v. 1 and 2, C. 24. J. Numb. e e. 30, v. I. 


13. e. 7. "0 = 2, an nd 10% v. 14. Joſh. 


v. 713 Jer. e. 36. 


e. 5 Ons 1214. Dan 21 , 805 Jaz) os 1 


Ge 175 v. 8. Ruth, c. 4. N. 12.07 Chton- C. 26. V. 29. 
G0 Mate c. 5. w. 22. Vide. lo Deuten n. v. f. 


and 
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and grandſons of the twelye ſons of Jacob, and 
were next to the princes of the tribes in rank and 
importance C2). Theſe ſeem to have had a ſu- 
perintending, but not a judiciary, power (a). It 
is ſuppoſed theſe ** heads of families,” or * chiefs _ 
of the fathers of Iſrael,” preſerved their authority 
during the Babylonian captivity, when the dif- 
perſion of the people into ſo many different parts 
of that empire naturally encreaſed their import= 
ance ; and we find them afterwards very active in 
afiiſting Ezra and Nehemiah in the ſettlement of 
the people in Judza. Theſe families were again 
fub-divided into © houſtholds (b);” ſo that there 
evidently appears to have been a regular ſubordi- 
nation eſtabliſhed in their civil and religious po- 
lity, all the degrees of which were alike ſubject to 
a code of divine laws, and to the eſpecial n | 
ment of“ God their King.“ 

When it is faid in the book of Judges, © at 
that time there was no king in Iſrael (c),” we 
are to underſtand, there was no chief ruler ot 
magiſtrate, like Moſes or Joſhua ; there was ins 
deed a high e 0 4 ), and there were 850 


(z) Joſh. c. 21. V. Ke 5 Chron. * 8. V, 28. — 
Numb. c. 26. 


(a) 2 Chr. c. 19. 158. Era, e. x. v. 5. way 
( Joſh. e. 7. 1 Sam. c. 10. v. 20. 
(e) . 2 ou Vs 25. 25. Ja! l a f C. 28. V. as. 


| . 
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elders {e}; but there was not then a ſufficient 
power lodged in any one perſon to control and 
keep the people in order, by puniſhing public 
offences and private wrongs, ſo that © every man 
did that which was right in his own eyes.” The 
great council had hitherto acted as aſſiſtants to 
- Moſes and Joſhua, and probably was not yet 
conſidered as defigned to be the ſupreme autho- 
rity under God their King. We have indeed 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that the general, depravity 
which prevailed in the nation, after the death of 
the generation who had been contemporary with 
Joſhua (/), bad tainted the council itfelf, and 
had deprived its members of the gift of inſpira- 
tion, with which the elders had been favoured on 

its firſt eſtabliſnment (g); and from the addreſs 
of Abimelech to the people (, and from ſome 
other paſſages, we may even ſuppoſe that the in- 
ſtitution itſelf was perverted, for the council 
ſeems to have been then made up wholly of the 
family of Gideon, inſtead of the repreſentatives of 
the twelve tribes, and members choſen according 
to the directions originally given. The people 
themſelves appear to have been very ſenſible of 

the miſeties ariſing from ſuch a ſtate of anarchy ; 
for when God was pleaſed to raiſe up judges to 
deliver them from the power of the neighbour· 
ce) Judges, c. 21. v. 16. 0 odge c. 2. v. 713. 
. Numb. c. 11. v. 16—30. () Judges, c. 9. 2 
RA 10g 
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ing nations, to which they were ſubjected as pu- 
niſhments ſor their wickedneſs, we find them defi- 
rous of making them kings (i) to ſecure a ſucceſſion 
| of chief civil magiſtrates as well as military leaders. 
As the functions of all ordinary magiſtrates among 
the Romans were ſuperſeded by the authority of 
a dictator, ſo were all Hebrew magiſtrates ſub- 
je& to the control of a judge, who was ſpecially 
appointed by God /); and in the time of the 
Jewiſh kings this whole ſyſtem of adminiſtrative 
juſtice was frequently interrupted; but it cannot 
eſcape the obſervation of the attentive reader of 
the Jewiſh hiſtory, that the periods moſt marked 
by violence and crimes were preciſely thoſe, 
when theſe conſtituted authorities were from va- 
rious cauſes ſuffered to ſink into ination. We 
find, however, that Jehoſaphat was anxious to 
revive the power of the inferior courts of judica- 
ture (), and the council ſeems to have poſſeſſed 
great influence in thetime of Jeremiah m). After 
the return from the Babylonian captivity, when 
e the people were ſettled as of old ( 109, the ſu- 


(i) Judges, <8. v.aakeas ©. 9. v. 2. 657.6. ꝛ0. 11. 
(+) r Sam, c. 7. v. 16. | | 
(%) 2 Chr. c. 19. v. 5 and 6, &c. 
 (m) Jer. e. 36, 37, and 38. | 
(u) Iſaiah, c. 1. v. n * 0. 7. v. 28. e. 10. 
V. 714. | 3 | 


1 . 
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preme power was again lodged in the great coun- 
cil or ſanhedrim, which as we have ſeen, continued 

to exerciſe its judicial office, till the national po- 

* totally nen nd the Romans. 


The land of Canaan, ſo named from Canaan, 

the ſon of Ham, whoſe poſterity poſſeſſed this 
land-as well as Egypt or Mizraim, lies in ri 
weſtern part of Aſia, between latitnde 31*and 34 

| its boundaries were, to the north, Cœle- n; bs 
> the weſt, the Mediterranean Sea; to the caſt, 
Arabia Deſerta; and to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, 
Arabia Petræa and Egypt. Its extent was about 

206 miles from north to ſouth (that! is from Dan 

to Beerſheba) and its breadth about 100. It was 
divided into two unequal parts, of which the 
weſtern was conſiderably the greater, by the river 
Jordan, which riſes in the mountains of Hermon, 
ta branch of the mountains of Libanus, ) and run- 

ning ſouth! through the lake ef Genneſareth, of 

« the Sea of Tiberias or Galilee,” after a courſe 

of r 50 miles loſes itſelf in the Lacus Aſphaltitis, 

or the Dead Sea. This laſt lake, or Sea, Was alſo 
called © the Sea of the Plain, - atd occupies the 
| place where Sodom and Gomorrha formerly 


ſtood. The country to the caſt of the Jordan, 
SIT 4 Pn har” wy e was 


- 


vas given, as has been related, to the tribes of 
Reuben, Gad, and half the tribe of Manaſſeh. 


ben; the kingdom of Ammon, to the eaſt of 
Gad; and the mountains of Hermon bounded 
Manaſſeh to the north-eaſt, beyond which lay 
Trachonitis and Ituræa. Weſt of the Jordan, to 
the north, were placed Naphthali, on the river, 
and Aſſer, which bordered on Phœnicia and the 


land diſtricts; but the other half tribe of Ma- 
river. Dan (upon the coaſt) and Benjamin were 


dah. The country allotted to Simeon bordered 
upon the Mediterranean, and extended to Egypt; 
but the Philiſtines, who inhabited the coaſt, were 
never entirely driven out of their poſſeſſions. The 
country of Judah bordered upon the Dead Sea, 
which Teparated it from the kingdom of Moab, 
(for both Simeon and Judah, lay confiderably 
more ſouth than the tribe of Reuben) and ad- 
joined the mountainous country of Idumæa, or 
| Fdom, and Arabia Petrza, to the ſouth. Jeruſa- 
lem, or Hieroſolyma, the capital, ſuppoſed to have 
been the Salem of Melchiſedek, ſtood partly in 
the territory of Benjamin, but was allotted to 
Judah, * the chief among the tribes of Iſrael.” 
VOL, I, Js - After 


Mediterranean. Zabulon and Iſſachar had in- 
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The kingdom of Moab lay to the ſouth of Reu- 


naſſeh and Ephraim reached from the ſea to the 


ſouth of Ephraim, and north of Simeon and Ju- 
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Aſter the return from the Babylonian captivity, 
the eaſtern diviſion was called Peræa, (more pro- 


perly the country which had belonged to Reu- 


ben and Gad, for the northern part, ſometimes 
called Gaulonitis, was included in the diſtrict of 
Trachonitis,) and the weſtern part was divided 


into Galilee to the north, Judæa to the ſouth, 


and Samaria in the middle. Judza Proper ex- 


tended from the Dead Sea and the Mediterra- 
nean to Egypt, and included the countries of 


Benjamin, Dan, and Simeon, beſides that of Ju- 
dah. The whole country was alſo called Pa- 


leſtine, from the Philiſtines, who, inhabiting the 
weſtern coaſts, were firſt known to the Romans, 


and being by them corruptly called Paleſtines, 


they gave that name to the country; but it was 
more commonly called Judza, as the land of the | 


Jews. Since our Saviour's advent it has been 


called the Holy Land; but in modern writers 


all diſtinction is frequently loſt in the general 


name of Syria, which is given to the whole coun- 


try eaſt of the * betw-een the ſea 


and the deſert, * 


e 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


. 


OF THE JEWISH SECTS. 


I. Of the Scribes.—II. Of the Phariſees. —III. Of the 
Sadducees. IV. Of the Nazarites.—V. Of the He- 
rodians, VI. Of the Galilzans.— VII. Of the Pub- 
licans.— VIII. Of the Eſſenes.—IX. of the e. 
X. Of the Karaites. 


1. Ir is univerſally dreed, that while the ſpirit 
of prophecy continued, there were no religious 
ſects among the Jews, the authority of the pro- 
| phets being ſufficient to prevent any difference 
of opinion. The ſects, which afterwards: pre- 
vailed among them, ſprang up gradually, and it 
is difficult to aſcertain the time of their origin 
with preeiſion; but as almoſt all of them ſeem 
to have ariſen from the doctrines taught by the 
Scribes, after the return from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, it will be uſeful to give ſome account of 
that claſs of perſons, though they are not uſually 
conſidered as a religious ſect themſelves. 
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The Scribes are mentioned very early in the 


| facred hiſtory, and many authors ſuppoſe that 


they were of two deſcriptions, the one eccleſiaſ- 
tical, the other civil. It is ſaid; © ont of Za- 
bulon come they that handle the pen of the 
writer (2);“ and the Rabbis ſtate, that the 


Scribes were chiefly of the tribe of Simeon; but 


it is thought that only thoſe of the tribe of Levi 
were allowed to tranſcribe the holy Scriptures. 
Theſe Scribes are frequently called, © wiſe men,” 


and “ counſellors ;” and thoſe who were remark- 


able for writing well were held in great eſteem. 
In the reign of David, Seraiah (5), in the reign 
of Hezekiah, Shebna (c), and in the reign of Jo- 
ſiah, Shaphan (4), are all called Scribes, and are 
ranked with the chief officers. of the kingdom; 
and Eliſhama the Scribe (e), in the reign of Je- 
hoiakim, is mentioned among the princes. We 
read alſo of the principal Scribe of the 
hoſt ( f *. or army; and it is probable that chere 
were Scribes in other departments of the ſtate. 
Previous to the Babylonian captivity, the word 


Scribe ſeems to have been applied to any perſon 


who was concerned in e in the ſame man- 


(a) Judges, c. §. v. 5 (*) 2 Sam. c. 8. v. 17. 
(c) 2 Kings, c. 18. v. 18. (d) 2 Kings, c. 22. v. 3. 


. (e) Jer, c. 36. v. 12. , (J) Jer. c. 52. v. 25. 
9 3 1 ner 
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ner as the word Secretary is with us. The civil 
Scribes are not mentioned in the New Teſta- 


ment. \ 
It appears that the office of the ecclefiaflical 


Scribes, if this diſtinction be allowed, was origi- 


nally confined to writing copies of the law, as 95 
name imports; but the knowledge, thus neceſ- 
ſarily acquired, ſoon led them to become inſtruc- 
tors of the people in the written law, which, it is 
believed, they publicly read. Baruch was an ama- 
nuenſis or Scribe to Jeremiah, and Ezra is called 
a ready Scribe in the law of Moſes, having pre- 
pared his heart to ſeek the law of the Lord, and 


to do it, and to teach in Iſrael ſtatutes and judg- 
ments (g); but there is no mention of the 


Scribes being formed into. a diſtinct body of men 
till after the ceſſation of prophecy. When, how- 
ever, there were no inſpired teachers in Iſrael, 
no divine oracle in the temple, the Scribes pre- 
ſumed to interpret, expound, and comment upon 


the law and the prophets in the ſchools and in the 


ſynagogues. Hence aroſe thoſe numberleſs gloſſes, 
and interpretations, and W (), which fo 
much 

(Z) Ezra, c. 7. v. 6. 
% Theſe traditions, as Pi were called, . too 
numerous, by the middle of the ſecond century aſter Chriſt, 
to be preſerved by the memory, and therefore the rabbi 


Judah, preſident of the ſanhedrim, as they continued to 
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much perplexed and peryerted, inſtead of ex. 
plaining the text; and hence aroſe that unautho. 
riſed maxim, which was the principal ſource oſ 
all the Jewiſh ſects, that the oral. or traditionary 
law was of divine origin, as well as the written 
law of Moſes. Ezra had examined the various 
traditions concerning the ancient and approved 
uſages of the Jewiſh church, which had been in 
practice before the captivity, and were remem- 
bered by the chief and moſt aged of the Elders of 
the people; and he had given to ſome of theſe 


traditionary cuſtoms and opinions the ſanction of 


his authority. The Scribes therefore, who lived 
after the time of Simon the Jult, 1 in order to give 
weight 


cell the council of a remnant of the people, which remai ned 
| ſome time in Galilee, collected them into ſix books, which 


were called the Miſina, or Repetition of the Oral Law. 


The Miſhna ſoon became the ſtudy of all the learned 


Jews, who employed themſelves in making comments 
upon it. Theſe comments they call the Gemara or Com- 


Plement; becauſe by them the Miſhna is fully explained, 


and the whole traditionary doctrine of their law and reli- 
gion completed. Thus the Miſhna is the text, and the 
' Gemara the comment, and both together make what they 
call the Talmud. That made by the Jews in Judza i is 
called the Jeruſalem Talmud, and that by the Jews in 
Babylon is called the Babylonian Talmud; the former 
was completed about the year of our Lord 300, and the 
latter in the beginning of the lixth century. Vide Pri- 
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weight to their various interpretations of the law, 
at firſt pretended that they alſo were founded 
upon tradition, and added them to the opinions 
which Ezra had eſtabliſhed as authentic; and in 
proceſs of time it came to be aſſerted, that when 
Moſes was forty days on Mount Sinai, he re- 
ceived from God two laws, the one in writing, 
the other oral; that this oral law was communi- 
cated by Moſes to Aaron and Joſhua; and that 
it paſſed unimpaired and uncorrupted from ge- 
neration to generation, by the tradition of the 
Elders or great national council eſtabliſhed in the 
time of Moſes; and that this oral law was to be 
conſidered as fupplemental and explanatory of 
the written law, which was repreſented as being 
in many places obſcure, ſcanty, and defective. 
In ſome caſes they were led to expound the law 
by the traditions, in dire& oppaſition to its true 
intent and meaning; and it may be ſuppoſed 
that the intercourſe of the Jews with the Greeks, 
after the death of Alexander, contributed much 
to increaſe thoſe * vain ſubtleties,” with which 
they had perplexed and burthened the doctrines 
of religion. During our Saviour's miniſtry, the 
Scribes were thoſe who made the law of Moſes 
their particular ſtudy, and who were employed | 
in inſtructing the people. Their reputed ſkill 
| Wa in 
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in the Scriptures induced Herod (i) to conſult 
them concerning the time at which the Meſſiah 
was to be born. And our Saviour ſpeaks of 


them as ſitting in Moſes's feat (&), which im- 


plies, that they taught the law ; and he foretold 
that he ſhould be betrayed unto the chief prieſts 
and unto the Scribes (J), and that they ſhould 


put him to death, which ſhews that they were 


men of great power and authority among the 
Jews. Scribes, © dodtors of the law,” and 


0 lawyers,” were only different names for the 


ſame claſs of perſons. Thoſe who in the fifth 
chapter of St. Luke are called Phariſees and Doc- 
tors of the law, are ſoon afterwards called Phari- 
ſees and Scribes ; and he who by St. Matthew () 
is called & a lawyer,” is by St. Mark (u) called 
e one of the Scribes.” They had ſcholars under 
their care, whom they taught the. knowledge of 


the law, and who, in their ſchools, ſat on low ſtools 
Juſt beneath their ſeats, which explains St. Paul's 
_ expreſſion, that he was © brought up at the feet 
of Gamaliel ().“ We find that our Saviour's 


manner of teaching was contraſted with that of 


theſe * vain diſputers > he it is ſaid, when he 


(i) Matt. c. 2. v. 4. 5 Y (4) Matt. e, 23 V. 2. 
(J) Matt. c. 16. v. 1. (m) Matt. c. 22. v. 35. 


0 Mark, c. 12. v. TRY #1 PP Acts, c. 22. v. 3. 
e had 
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had ended his ſermon upon the mount, © the 
people were aſtoniſhed at his doctrine, for he 
taught them as one having authority, and not as 
the Scribes (p).“ By the time of our Saviour, 
the Scribes had indeed in a manner laid aſide the 
written law, having no farther regard to that 
than as it agreed with their traditionary expoſi- 
tions of it ; and thus, by their additions, corrup- 
tions, and miſinterpretations, they had made 
the word of God of none effect through their tra- 
ditions (2).“ It may be obſerved that this in a 
great meaſure accounts for the extreme blindneſs 
of the Jews with reſpect to their Meſſiah, whom 
they had been taught by theſe commentators 
upon the prophecies to expect as a temporal 
prince. Thus, when our Saviour aflerts his di- 
vine nature, and appeals to Moſes and the 
prophets who ſpake of him, the people ſought | 
to ſlay him (7),” and he expreſſes no ſurpriſe at 
their intention. But when he converſes with 
Nicodemus (5); (who appears to have been con- 
vinced by his miracles, that he was * a teacher 
{ent from God,“ when he © came to Jeſus by 
night,” anxious to obtain farther information 


(o Matt Co 7. v. ya (4) Matt. 5 15. v. 6, 
* John, 0. 5. 1 (s) John, c. 3. | 


Concer ning 
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concerning his nature and/his doctrine), our Lord, 
after intimating the neceſſity of laying aſide all 
prejudices againſt the ſpiritual nature of his king. 
dom, aſks, © art thou a Maſter in Iſrael, and 
knoweſt not theſe" things?“ that is, knoweſt not 
that Moſes and the prophets deſcribe the Me. 
fiah as the Son of God? and he then proceeds ta 
explain in very clear language the dignity of his 
.. perſon and office, and the purpoſe for which he 
came into the world, referring to the predictions 
of the antient Scriptures, And Stephen (7), juſt | 
before his death, addreſſes the multitude by an 
appeal to the Law and the Prophets, and repro- 
| bates in the moſt ſeyere terms the teachers who 
miſled the people. Our Lord, when ſpeaking of 
tc them of old time,” claſſes the ** prophets, and 
wiſe men, and Scribes ()“ together, bur of the 
later Scribes he uniformly ſpeaks with cenſure and 
. indignation, and uſually joins them with the Pha- 
riſees, to which ſect they. in general belonged. 
St. Paul aſks, „Where is the wiſe? Where is the 
| Scribe? Where is the diſputer of this world (v)!“ 
with evident contempt for ſuch, as “ profeſſing 
 themſelyes wiſe above What was written, became 
fools.” 
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II. It will appear probable from the preceding 
account of the Scribes, that the principles, by 
which the Phariſees were. chiefly diſtinguiſhed, 
exiſted ſome time before they were formed into a 
regular ſect. Godwin thought that the Phariſees 

aroſe about three hundred years before Chriſt ; 
but the earlieſt written account which we have 
of them in any antient author is in Joſephus, 
who tells us, that they were a ſect of conſiderable 
weight, when John Hyrcanus was high prieſt, 
a hundred and eight years before Chriſt, Their 
name was derived from Pharas, a Hebrew. word, 
which ſignifies ſeparated, or ſet apart, becauſe they 
affected an extraordinary degree of ſanctity and 
piety. Their diſtinguiſhing dogma was a ſcrupu- 
lous and zealous adherence to the traditions of the 
elders, which they placed upon an equal foot- 
ing with the written law. They were ſtrict ob- 
ſervers of external rites and ceremonies, beyond 
what the law required, and were ſuperſtitiouſly 
exact in paying tithe of the moſt trifling articles, 

while in general they neglected the eſſential du- 

ties of moral virtue. They were of opinion that 
good works might claim reward from God, and 

aſcribed an extraordinary degree of merit to the 


ieee of e which they had themſelves 
eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed as works of ſupererogation. Of this 
ſort were their frequent waſhings and faſtings, 
their nice avoidance of reputed ſinners, their ri. 
gorous obſervance of the ſabbath, and the long 
prayers which they oftentatiouſly © made in the 
{ynagogues and in the corners of the ſtreets,” 
* Truſting in themſelves that they were righte- 
ous,” they not only deſpiſed the reſt of mankind, 
but were entirely deſtitute of humility towards 
God, which is infeparable from true piety ; yet 
the ſpecious ſanctity of their manners, and their 
hypocritical diſplay of zeal for religion, gave them 
a vaſt influence 'over the.common people, and 
conſequently great power and authority in the 
Jewiſh ſtate. Dr. Lardner, in ſpeaking of the 
_ Jewiſh ſects, after quoting a paſſage from Joſe- 
phus, in which he ſays, that © the multitude was 
with the Phariſees,” very juſtly obſerves, that 
« there is in this reſpe& a complete agreement 
between the Evangeliſts and Joſephus. The peo- 
ple, as clearly appears from the Goſpels, very gene- 
rally held the tenets and obſerved the traditions 
of the Phariſees, yet they are never dignified fo far 
as to be called Phariſees; they were rather an ap- 
pendage than a part of the ſect, and always called 
very plainly, the people, the multitude, and the 
like, The title of Phariſce ſeems to have been al- 
moſt entirely approprigemt to men of leiſure and 
1 EEE ſubſtance,” 
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ſubſtance.” The Phariſees believed in the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, in the reſurrection of the 
dead, and in the exiſtence of angels and ſpirits ; 
and it is ſuppoſed by many of the learned, that 
they believed alſo in the pre- exiſtence of ſouls, a 
doctrine which ſeems to have been commonly 


held in the time of our Saviour. The queſtion of 


the diſciples of Chriſt, relative to the man that 
was born blind, © Who did fin, this man or his 
parents, that he was born blind ()?“ and the 
doubts expreſſed by the people, whether Chriſt 
was John the Baptiſt, or Elias, or one of the an- 
tient prophets (x), are thought to have ariſen 
from ſome opinion of this ſort ; but J confeſs 
that I ſee no ground for the ſuppoſition, which 
ſome commentators have formed, that the Pha- 
riſees believed in the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the tranſmigration of ſouls. Indeed I think this 
ſuppoſition is clearly contradicted both by Jo- 
ſephus and the facred writers. Joſephus, in 
his ſecond book againſt Apion, ſays, with an 
alluſion to the rewards given by the heathen 


nations for meritorious conduct; * However, 


the reward for ſuch as live exactly according 


to the laws is not ſilver or gold; it is not a 


garland of olive branches or of ſmallage; nor any 


([ John, c. 9. v. 2. 
(+) Mat. c. 16. v. 14. 
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ſuch public ſign of commendation ; but every 
good man has his own conſcience bearing vit- 
- neſs to himſelf; and by virtue of our legiſlators 
prophetic ſpirit, and of the firm ſecurity God 
himſelf affords to ſuch an one, he believes that 
God hath made this grant to thoſe that obſerve 
theſe laws, even though they be obliged readily 
to die for them, that they ſhall come into being 
again, and at a certain revolution of things, ſhall 
receive a better life than they had enjoyed be- 
fore;“ and in his Antiquities (3) he ſays, © They 
believe that it hath pleaſed God to make a tem- 
perament, whereby what he wills is done, but 
ſo that the will of man can act virtuouſly or 
viciouſly. They alſo believe that fouls have an 
immortal vigour in them, and that under the 
earth there will be rewards or puniſhments, ac- 
cording as they have lived virtuouſly or viciouſly 
in this life; and the latter are to be detained in 
an everlaſting priſon, but that the former ſhall 
have power to revive and live again.” St, 
Luke expreſsly ſays; that the Phariſees believed 
in the reſurrection of the dead; and we cannot 
ſuppoſe that he would call the metempſychoſis 
{ by that name. And when St. Pau] profeſſed 
himſelf a Phariſee, and declared, that of the 
* hope and reſurrection of the dead he was 


F (2) Lib, 18, Cap. | | 
reg 5 called 
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called in queſtion (z), the Phariſees vindi- 
cated and ſupported him, acknowledging that 
he was preaching a doctrine conformable to the 
principles of their own ſet. We muſt, there- 
fore, I think, conclude that the Phariſees be- 
lieved in the reſurrection of the dead, in its 
proper ſenſe, though their notions upon this 
important point were not correct and accurate. 


III. Ir is ſaid, that the principles of the Sad- 
ducees were derived from Antigonus Sochæus, 


preſident of the Sanhedrim about 250 years 
before Chriſt, who, rejecting the traditionary 
doctrines of the Scribes, taught that man ought 
to ſerve God out of pure love, and not from 


hope of reward, or fear of puniſhment; and that 
they derived their name from Sadoc, one of his 
followers, who, miſtaking or perverting this doc- 
trine, maintained that there was no future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments. Whatever foun- 


dation there may be for this account of the 
origin of the ſeR, it is certain, that in the time 


of our Saviour the Sadducees denied the reſur- 


rection of the dead (a), and the exiſtence of angels | 


and ſpirits, or ſouls of departed 'men ; though, 


as Mr. Home obſerves, it is not eaſy to com- 


(z) Acts, c. 23. v. 6. 
, 
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prehend how they could at the ſame time admit 
| the authority of the law of Moſes. 
ried- their ideas of human freedom fo far as to 


aſſert, that men were abſolutely maſters of their 
own actions, and at full liberty to do either good 
Joſephus even ſays, that they denied the 
eſſential difference between good and evil; and 


though they believed that God created and 


preſerved the world, they ſeem to have denied 
his particular providence. Theſe tenets, which 
reſemble the Epicurean philoſophy, led, as might 
be expected, to great profligacy of life; and we 
find the licentious wickedneſs of the Sadducees 


frequently condemned in the New Teſtament; 
yet they profeſſed themſelves obliged to ob- 
ſerve the Moſaic law, becauſe of the temporal 
rewards and puniſhments annexed to ſuch ob- 
ſervance; and hence they were always ſevere in 


their puniſhment of any crimes, which tended 


to diſturb the public tranquillity. The Sadducees 
rejected all tradition, and ſome. authors have 


contended, that they admitted only the. books 


of Moſes; but there ſeems no ground for that 
opinion, either in the Scriptures or, in any an- 


tient writer. -Even Joſephus, who was himſelf 
a Phariſce, and took every opportunity of re- 


proaching the Sadducees, does not mention that 
wi . any part of the Scriptures; he only 


? 
2 


ſays 


They Car- 
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ſays that the Phariſees have delivered to the 
people many inſtitutiotis as received from the 
fithers, which are not written in the law of 
Moſes. \ For this "reaſon the Sadducees reject 
theſe things, aſſerting that thoſe things are bind- 


obſerved.” | Beſides it is generally believed that 


impatience, which ſeems to imply their belief in 
the prophecies, though they miſinterpreted their 


ſent world, enjoying its riches, and devoting 
themſeves to its pleaſures, they might well be 


temporal” king; with the hope of ſharing in his 
conqueſts and glory: but this expectation was 
ſo contrary to the lo 


the Phariſees; in perſecuting him and his re- 
ligion, ' Joſephus ſays, that “the Sadducees 
were able to dtaw over to them the rich only, 
the people not following them ;” and he elſe⸗ 
Where mentions 1 8955 5 this ſect ſpread chiefly 
mong the young.” The Sadducees were far 
els numerous than the Phariſees, but they were 
n general perſons of greater W and dig - 
Vd L. > 8 ek, nity. 


ing which are written; but that the things re- | 
ceived wy tradition from the fathers ate not to be 


the Sadducees expected the Meſſiah with great 


meaning Confining all their hopes to this pre- 


particularly anxious that their lot of life ſhould 
be caſt in the ſplendid reign of this expected : 


wy appearance of our Sa- 
viour, that they Joined their inveterate enemies, ö 
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nity. The council, before whom both our 8a. 


viour and St. Paul were carried, con ſiſted partly 
of Phariſees and partly of Sadducees. 


IV. The Nazarites 0%, of whom we read 
both in the Old and New Teſtament, were of 
two ſorts; ſuch as were by their parents devoted 
to God in their infancy, or ſometimes even be- 
fore their birth, and ſuch as devoted them- 
ſelves, either for life or for a limited time: the 
former were called Nazaræi nativi, and the lat- 
ter, Nazaræi votivi. The only three inſtances of 
the Nazarzi nativi, mentioned in Scripture, are 
Sampſon , Samuel (d), and John the Bap- 
tiſt (e. 5 Nazaritiſm was a divine inſtitution; 
and it was very common for Jews, both men and 
women, © to vow a vow of a Nazarite, in or- 
der to give themſelves up to reading, medita- 
tion, and prayer, for the purpoſes of moral pu- 
rification, and © all the days of their ſeparation 
they were holy unto the Lord,” The laws con- 
cerning the Nazarites are contained in the ſixth 
chapter of the book of Numbers; and they 
conſiſt Fe in directing them to abſtan 


7 ) They we re 10 called from, the Hebrew word Ne 

Yar, ſeparavit 
(e) Judges, c. 13. v. 5. bay Sm e. 1. v. I. 
WY Lukes 0 1. = e MS 4 jr | 
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from wine and all other intoxicating liquors; td 
ſuffer their hair to grow without cutting; not 
to come near any dead body; and, at the end of 
the time, to offer certain ſacrifices, to ſhave the 
head at the door: of the tabernacle or temple, 
and to burn the hair “ in the fire which is under 
the ſacrifice of the peace-offerings (F).“ The 
Rabbis ſay, that the Nazaræi votivi could not 
bind themſelves by a vow to obſerve the laws of 
the Nazarites for a leſs time than a month, but 
that they _— * themſelves for 1 longer 
time: 


V. The Herodians may perhaps be conſidered 
as a political rather than as a religious ſect; but 
we are to remember, that among the Jews; res 
ligious and civil opinions were almoſt neceſſa- 
rily blended; Tertullian, and ſome other ans 
tient authors, thought that the Herodians were 
fo called, becauſe they believed Herod to be the 
Meſſiah; but Jerome treats this opinion with 

a ſort of contempt; and there ſeems to be no 
foundatioh for it in Scripture; unleſs we ſuppoſe 
that it is alluded to in our Lord's caution to his 
diſciples againſt « the leaven of Herod.” It 
ferns chore probable that the Herodians were 


(/) Vide Spencer de Legibus Hebreorum, lib. 3: 
. b. and Lardner, WII. p. 20%: 7 
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only a ſet of men ſtrongly attached to the fa- 
mily of Herod, and of particularly profligate 
principles. St. Mark tells us, that Chriſt 
charged bis diſciples to © beware of the leaven 
of Herod (g); and in the parallel paſſage of 
St. Matthew's Goſpel, Chriſt ſays, Beware cf 
the leaven of the Sadducees (2); and | hence 
ſome commentators have ſuppoſed that the He- 
rodians belonged to the ſect of the Sadducees- 
“ Theſe men, ſays Dr. Doddridge, from their 
high regard to Herod, would naturally be zea- 
lous for the authority of the Romans, by whoſe 
means Herod was made, and continued, king ;” 
and it 1s probable, as Dean Prideaux conjec- | 
tures, that they, might incline to conform to 
Roman cuſſoms in ſome particulars, which the 
law would not allow, and eſpecially in the ad- 
miſſion of images, though not in the religious, 
or rather idolatrous, uſe of them. Herod's at- 
tempt to ſet up a golden eagle over the eaſt 
gate of the temple, is well known. Theſe com- 
plaiſant courtiers would no doubt defend it, and 


the ſame temper mint Gſcoves itlelf ut in other 
end fs 


Fs '&-1 


vi, The Gallas are e in b Serip- 
ture, in. ſtrong terms of d as a e 


(e c. 8. v. 1 x: ö e wilt vi 
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and ſeditious ſect: and Joſephus, who does not 
name the Herodians, not only ſpeaks of the Ga- 

lllæans as a very conſiderable ſect, but aſcribes 
to them a great part of the calamities of his 
country. Their leader was Judas of Galilee, 
who was followed at firſt but by a ſmall part 
of the Phariſees; but by degrees the Calilæans 
ſwallowed up almoſt all the other ſects; and it 
is highly probable that the Zealots, particularly 
mentioned at the ſege of Jeromlem, . were of 
this fect. 


VII. The Publicans were not of any ſect, 
civil or religious, but merely tax-gatherers and 
collectors of cuſtoms due to the Romans. Theſe 
offices, though formerly conferred upon none but 
Roman citizens of the equeſtrian order (7), 
were held, 'at the time they are mentioned in 
Scripture, by perſons of low condition, and the 
employment was generally eſteemed baſe and in- 
famous. Several things concurred to make the 
Publicans particularly odious to the Jews. Con- 
fidering themſelves as a free: people, under the 
immediate government of God, they bore with 
r e the taxes impoſed by the Romans, 


af 


7 ) F ws enim equitum Romanorum, ornamentum 
civitatis, firmamentum reipublicæ, Publicanorum ordine 
continetur, Cic. pro Plancio. 


83 and 
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and even queſtioned whether it were © lawful to 
pay tribute to Ceſar.” The Publicans were 


generally Jews, who farming the cuſtoms of the 


Romans, were too often led by motives of ava: 
rice to be extortioners alſo; and the people 
could ill endure theſe rigorous exactions from 
their brethren, who thus appeared to join with 
the Romans in endeavouring to entail perpetual 


ſubjection upon their nation, or at leaſt in mak- 
ing the yoke more galling and oppreſſive; beſides, 
the. neceſſary dealings and connection of the 


Publicans with the Gentiles, which the Jews 
held to be unlawful, caſt a peculiar odium upon 
the whole body ; and thus we find our Saviour 
was reproached for being «a. Toa of ee 
p90. e 


VIII. The Eflenes appear to have bein an 


enthuſiaſtic ſect, never numerous, and but little 
known; directly oppoſite to the Phariſees with 


reſpect to their reliance upon tradition, and their 


ſcrupulous regard to the ceremonial law, but pre- 


tending, like them, to ſuperior ſanctity of man- 


ners. They exiſted in the time of gur Saviour; 
and though they are not mentioned in the New 


Teſtament, they are ſuppoſed to be alluded to 
 þy St. Faul in the RON 2 of his 47 


oe EE = #3 


the 
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the doctrines and inſtitutions of this ſe& by 
Philo and Joſephus, we learn that they believed 
in the immortality of the ſoul; that they were 
abſolute predeftinarians; that they obſerved the 
ſeventh day with peculiar ſtrictneſs; that tHey 
held the Scriptures in the higheſt reverence, 
but cenfidered them as myſtic writings, and ex- 
pounded them allegorically; that they ſent gifts 
to the temple, but offered no ſacrifices; that 
they admitted no one into their ſociety till after 
a probation of three years; that they lived in 4 
ſtate of perfect equality, except that they paid 
reſpe& to the aged, and to their prieſts; that 
they conſidered all ſecular employment as un- 
lawful, except that of agriculture; that they bad 
all things in common, and were induſtrious, quiet, 


and free from every ſpecies of vice; that they 


held celibacy and ſolitude in high eſteem ; that 
they allowed no change -of raiment till neceſfity 
required it; that they were not permitted to 

eat but with their own ſet ; and that a certain 
portion of food was allotted to each perſon, of 
which they partook together after ſolemn ablu- 
tions. The auſtere and retired life of the Eſ- 


ſenes is ſuppoſed to have * riſe to dais | 


berlin, 
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IX. Proſelytes are mentioned i in Scripture in 
contradiſtinction to Jews, and they are repreſented 
by antient Jewiſh writers, and by ſome modern 

Chriſtian divines, as divided into two ſorts; Pro- 
ſelytes of the Gate, and Proſelytes of Righteouſ- 
neſs, or, of the Covenant. The Rabbis give along 
account of the different. ceremonies of initiation 
of theſe two claſſes. It is allowed that the Jew: 
iſh nation was gradually made up of two deſcrip. 
tions of people, thoſe who were deſcended from 
Abraham, and thoſe who, 'being originally Gen- 
tiles, were naturalized, and conſidered as Jews | 
after a certain number of generations, which ſeem | 
to have, been leſs or more, according to the me- 
rit, and other circumſtances, of their reſpective 
nations. * Certain it is, the law made à difference 
between one nation and another, as to what is 
called * entering into the congregation of the 
Lord (/. Edomites and Egyptians had this 
privilege in the third generation; though their 
immediate children were excluded, their grand- 
Fhildeen wir ante An Ammonite or Moa- 


by k ) The reveived. opin nion concerning 60 engering 59m 
the congregation of the Lord” is, that it ſignifies, being 

rmitted to bear any office-in the Jewiſh commonwealth ; 
0 the Rabbis aſſert, that Proſelytes were excluded from 
many civil advantages and privileges, to which the Iſracs 
lites by deſcent were entitled. 1 


1 | ' nf ES 


k 4% 


CHAP, IV.] 


bite was excluded even to the tenth genera- 
tion, ſaith the law, or, as it is added, for ever, 


tenth generation (2). Thoſe who contend for 
general to be a perſon, who, being a Gentile by 


or in part. Thoſe who took upon themſelves 
the obligation of the whole law, are ſuppoſed to 
have been called Proſelytes of Righteouſneſs, or 
of the Covenant, and were entitled to the ſame 


adopted children were conſidered as inferior to 


ſelytes of the Gate are ſaid to have been ſuch Gen- 
tiles, as were permitted by the Jews to dwell 
among them, and were admitted to the worſhip 
of the God of Iſrael, and the hope of a future 


being obliged only to obſerve the laws, which the 
Jews call the ſeven precepts of Noah (mn); they 


(1) 3 8 Jewiſh Antiquities 


murder; 4chly, from adultery; 5thly, from theft; 6thly, 
to appoint WE and e 2 1 7h, not to eat the 


* j — 
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theſe two ſorts of Proſelytes, define a Proſelyte in 


birth, came over to the Jewiſh religion, in whole 


privileges as the ſeed of Abraham, though theſe 


thoſe who were children by birth. The Pro- 


life, but did not engage to obſerve the whole of 
the law; theſe were not circumciſed, nor did 
they conform to the Moſaic rites and ordinances, 


were deere allowed to offer up. their prayers N 
; the 


(n) Theſe were according to the Rabbis, 14, To "WE | 
ain from idolatry ; 2dly,'from blaſphemy 3 3dly, from 


which the Jews take to be explanatory of the 
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the temple and in the ſynagogues, but not to en- 
ter farther into the temple than the outer court, 
which was called the court of the Gentiles; and 
in the ſynagogues they had places aſſigned them 
ſeparate from the Jews themſelves (n). The 
term, Proſelytes of the Gate, is derived from an ex- 
preſſion frequent in the Old Teſtament, namely 
= the ſtranger that is within thy gates; but I 
think it evident that © the ſtrangers” were thoſe 
Gentiles who were permitted to live among the 
Jews under certain reſtrictions {o), and whom 
the Jews were forbid * to vex or oppreſs,” fo 
long as they lived in a peaceable manner. I muſt 
own that there appears to me no ground what- 
ever in Scripture for this diſtinction of Proſelytes 
of the Gate and Proſelytes of Righteouſneſs, 
According to my idea, Proſelytes were thoſe, and 
thoſe only, who took upon themſeves the obli- 
gation of the whole Moſaic law, but retained 
that name my n, were admitted into the con- 
N gregation 

| den of any animal cut off while it was alive. Maimonides 
 fays, that the firſt ſix of theſe precepts were given to 
Adam, and the ſeventh to Noah; but they are not even 
| mentioned by Onkelos, Philo, or Joſephus. 
(. x) Naaman the Syrian, Cornelius the centurion, the 
Echiopian eunuch, and the * devout men,”” mentioned 
in the Acts, are conſidered by Godwin, Benton, and N | 
others, as Proſelytes of the Gate. 
(e) They were to abſtain from idolatry ; ; they ere 


: not to blaſpheme the God of Iſrael 3 and they were to ob- 
ſerve the N _ | 8 


gregation of the Lord , as adopted children, 
_ Gentiles were allowed to worſhip, and offer ſa- 
crifices to the God of Iſrael, in the outer court 
of the temple (p); and ſome of them perſuaded 
of the ſole and univerſal ſovereignty of the Lord 
Jehovah, might renounce idolatry without em- 
bracing the Moſaic law ; but ſuch perſons ap- 


ture, or in any antient Chriſtian writer (99. 
X. The Karaites have their name from the 
adhered to the Scripture as the whole and only 


rity of tradition only when it agreed with the 
written word of God, Upon the diſſention be- 


Shammai the vice preſident, about thirty years 


parties, and took different names. Thoſe who 

adhered to Scripture anly were called Karaim, or 

Scriptuarii, and were followers of Shammai ; and 

thoſe, who were zealous for the traditions taught 

by the Scribes or Rabbis, were called Rabbanim, 

chus and Ptolemy, as having all moons and offered 
ſacrifices, in the temple at Jeruſalem. 


(4) «TI do not believe that the notion of two fo of 


before the I L4th century, or later.” —Lardner. 
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pear to me never to be called Proſelytes in Scrip- 


Chaldee word Kara, Scriptura ſacra, becauſe they 


rule of faith and practice, admitting the autho- 


tween Hillel the preſident of the Sanhedrim and 


before Chriſt, their reſpective ſcholars formed two 


(?) Joſephus mentions Alexander the Great, Antio- 


Jewiſh Proſelytes can he found i in any Chriſtian writer 
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= ſeem to have remained for ſome time in obſcurity ; 
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Rabbaniſts, and were followers of Hillel. The 

Karaites, however, juſtly boaſted the high anti- 
quity of their principles, as being the followers 
of Moſes and of the prophets, in oppoſition to 
human tradition; but when the doctrines of the 
Rabbis were generally adopted among the Jews, 
the Karaites were conſidered as ſciſmatics. They 


but about the year of our Lord 750, Anan, a 
Jew of Babylon, of the ſtock of David, and Saul 
his ſon, both men of learning, publicly diſ- 
claimed the authority of the traditionary doc- 
trines of the Talmud, aſſerted the Scriptures to 
be the ſole rule of faith, and became heads of the 
Karaites or Scriptuaril, who again grew into 
repute, and increaſed in numbers. There are 
now ſome of this ſect in Poland and Ruſſia, 
but they chiefly reſide in Turkey and Egypt; few 
or none are to be found in theſe weſtern coun- 
tries (7). Thus it appears that a remnant has been 
always left, who confi ned their faith to the writ- 
ten word of God, and that the abſurdities of the 
Talmud revived the ſpirit of true religion among 
the Jews; for the Karaites are univerſally reck- 
oned men of the beſt learning, of the greateſt 
| picty, and of the poet mary of he: whole 
nation. e 
ö ( 3 Vide EY 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST: | 


* 


I. or THz CANON OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MEN T.,—lII. OF THE INSPIRATION of 
THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


1 
[ 


V Tax Canon of the New Teſtament conſiſts 

of twenty-ſeven books, which were writ- 
ten by eight different authors, all of whom were 
contemporary with our Saviour. | Thele books 
were written at different times, and at places 
remote from each other; and when the lateſt of 
them was publiſhed, the Goſpel. had been preach- 


ed, and churches founded, in many parts of 
Afia, Europe, and Africa. Different churches at 
firſt received different books, according to their 


ſituation and circumſtances ; their canons were 


gradually enlarged, and it was not long, though 
the preciſe time is. not known, before the ſame, 


Or 
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270 Canon of the New Teflament. IAR r it. 
or very nearly the ſame, books were acknowledged 
by the Chriſtians of all countries. 
The Perſecutions, under which the nrofelfors 
of the Goſpel continually laboured, and the want 
of a national eſtabliſhment of Chriſttanity, pre- 
vented far ſeveral centuries, any general aſſem- 
bly of Chriſtians for the purpoſe of ſettling the 
canon of their Scriptures. Since, therefore, there 
could be no declaration by public authority upon 
this ſubject for ſo long a period, recourſe muſt 
be had to eccleſiaſtical writers for the earlieſt 
catalogues of the books of the New Teſtament; 
and we have the ſatisfaction of finding an almoſt 
perfect agreement among them (a). 
The firſt writer, who has left us a regular ca- 
talogue of the books of the New Teſtament, is 
Origen, who lived in the beginning of the third 
century, although, as it will hereafter appear, they 


T8) ce This canon (that is, of the New Teſtament) 
| was not determined by the authority of councils, but the 
books, of which it conſiſts, were known to be the ge- 
nuine writings of the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, in the 
ſame way and manner that we know the works of Cæſar, 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, to be theirs; and the 
canon has been formed upon the ground of an unanimous, 
or generally ane teſlimony and tradition.“ Lard- 
ner, vol. b. p. 27. This was indeed a point fo little diſs 
puted, that we do not find any catalogue of canonical 
CON in the decrees of the ay general councils. 


PIGS 


are 
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are all mentioned ſeparately by much earlier au- 
thors. This catalogue is the ſame as our pre- 


ſent canon, except that it omits the epiſtles of 
St. James and St. Jude; but Origen, in other 


parts of his writings, refers to theſe epiſtles as 
the productions of thoſe apoſtles. In the fol- 
. lowing century we have catalogues in the re- 
maining works of Euſebius, Athanaſius, Cyril, 
Epiphanius, Gregory: Nazianzen, Philaſter, Je- 


rome, Ruffin, and Auguſtine, and thoſe ſettled 


at the provincial councils of Laodicea and Car- 
thage (5). Of theſe eleven catalogues, ſeven ex- 
actly agree with our canon; and the other four 
differ only in theſe reſpects, namely, three omit 
the Revelation only, and Philaſter, in his cata- 
logue omits the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, as weil 


as the Revelation; but he acknowledges both 


theſe books in other parts of his works. Theſe 
catalogues include no books which are not 1n our 


canon; and we learn from Polycarp, who was 


contemporary with the Apoſtles, and from Juſtin 


Martyr, Titian, Irenæus, Tertullian, and Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, all of whom lived in the 


ſecond century, that the primitive church ad- 
mitted no other goſpels, but thoſe of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. Theſe authors alſo, 
and many others, aſſure us, that the Scriptures 
. This was N third council at Carthage, 4 

. 5 
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theſe books were diſperſed every where. Chriſ- 


of the New Teſtament rendered defigned cor- 


of the Old Teſtament, ſhould have ſuffered, in a 


trine.” Art. 6. of,our church. 
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of the New Teſtament were publicly read in 
Chriſtian congregations ; and the fifty-ninth ca- 
non of the council of Laodicea expreſsly orders 
that the books of the canon, and no others, 


ſhould be read in the churches Cc). Copies of 


tians of every denomination appealed to them in 
all their various controverſies as authentic teſti- 
mony; and both the Jewiſh and Pagan enemies 
of the Goſpel underſtood, that they contained the 
faith of Chriſtians. This publicity of the books 


ruption utterly impracticable; it is however to be 
expected that the purity of theſe books, like that 


long ſeries of years, from the negligence of tran- 
ſeribers Cd). The moſt minute care and atten- 
tion have been employed in collating the re- 


e) Some few works of the apoſtolical fathers were 
alſo read in the churches of ſome places, but nevertheleſs 
they were not received as ſacred Scripture. In like man- 
ner we read certain parts of the apocryphal books in our 
churches, although we do not admit thoſe books into our 
canon. They are read © for example of life and inſtrue- 
tion of manners, but are not applied to eſtabliſn any doc- 


(4) Origen, Hom. 8. in Mat. an da the negli- 
gence of tranſeribers, and o does h Fiat. in 4 
e N 


10 „ . mainiog 
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maining manuſcripts of the whole and of every 
part of the New Teſtament, and a conſiderable 
number of various readings has been diſcovered ; 
but they are not of ſuch a nature as to affect any 
eſſential article of our faith, or any indiſpenſable 
rule of life (e). It ſeems indeed to have been 
wiſely ordered by a kind Providence, that no im- 
portant doctrine or precept ſhould reſt upon a 
ſingle text of Scripture, nor even upon the cre- 1 
dit of one writer; and therefore we are never 1 
compelled to have recourſe to a diſputed paſſage 9 
in ſupport of any fundamental principle of our 
religion; and while we contend, that a ſingle 1 in- N 
ſpired authority is a ſufficient proof of any pro- — 
poſition in theology or morals, we acknowledge Fe =_— | i g 
that the different writers of the New Teſtament, ] 
by their perfect agreement in all material points, 
confirm and ſtrengthen each other; and that 
the Goſpel derives great advantages, from the 
number and confiftency of the witneſſes to its 
| truth. N . 


vo y 


4 


(e) E ort ut dicam quod res eſt) ex ptæſtantiſſima 1 
hac Novi Teſtamenti editione Millians, (ad quam nune 

noſtrà opera acceſſio haud ſpernenda faRa eſt) vel hic 

præcipue fructus in eccleſiam redundat, quod nunc de- 
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mum ſcire liceat, pleraſque tot codicum MSS. lectiones 
variantes ita comparatas elle, ut parum vel nihil inter eas | = 
C interſit, Kuſteri Pref. | | 12 Y | RT 
1.4, th. . The 


the four Goſpels (, the thirteen firſt Epiſtles of 


by the Catholic Church; doubts only were en- 
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The reſpective teſtimonies to the genuineneſs 


5 of the ſeveral books of the New Teſtament, 


will be ſtated when we treat of them ſeparately; 
at preſent it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that 


St. Paul, the firſt Epiſtle of St. Peter, and the 
firſt Epiſtle of St. John, were always acknow- 
ledged to be written by the perſons whoſe names 
they bear, and the Acts of the Apoſtles by St. Luke; 
and that the genuineneſs of the other ſeven books, 
namely, the Epiſtle tothe Hebrews, the Epiſtle of 
St. James, the ſecond Epiſtle of St. Peter, the ſe- 
cond and third Epiſtles of St. John, the Epiſtle of 
St. Jude, and the Revelation, was never dented 


/ Irenzus, lib. 3. cap. 2. is the earlieſt author who 
4 mentions all the four Goſpels, and he names 
them in the order in which they ſtand in our New Teſta. 
ments. Tatian, about the ſame time, namely, between 
the middle and end of the ſecond century, compoſed a 
Harmony of the Goſpels, the firſt attempt of the kind 
which he called « Diateſſaron,” 6 Of the Four,” and 
which demonſtrates that there were then four Goſpels, 
and no more, of eſtabliſhed authority i in the church. 
Euſ. Hiſt. Eccl. lib, 4. cap. 29. Early in the third cen- 

tury, Ammonius alſo wrote a Harmony of the Four Gol- 
pels. Tertullian adv. Marc. lib. 4. cap. I. at the end of 
the ſecond century, and Origen, in the beginning o 
the third century, both mention our preſent four Gol 
pels, and no other. Vide Euſ. Hift, Eccl. lib. 6, cap 
25; and lib, 3. cap. 24 
| | tertaind 
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tertained, at a very early period, concerning the 
right of theſe books to be admitted into the 
canon, becauſe ſufficient evidence had not been 
received at all places that they were really 
apoſtolical writings. It is poſſible that they 
might not come into general circulation ſo ſoon 
as the Goſpels and other Epiſtles, and there 
might be ſome difficulty in obtaining teſtimony 
concerning them at places remote from the 
countries where they were firſt publiſhed ; but 
as ſoon as there was time and opportunity for 
making the neceſſary enquiries, and for aſcer- 
taining the authors of theſe books, the genuine- 
neſs of them all was univerſally allowed ; and 
therefore this circumſtance of temporary doubt, 
inſtead of invalidating the authority of thele 
books, gives a ſanction to the whole collection, 
by proving the caution with which any book 
uas admitted into the ſacred canon. Indeed the 


truth, and exerciſed fo much care and judgment 
in ſettling the canon of the New Teſtament, 
that no writing, which was pronounced by them 
genuine, has been found to be ſpurious, nor any 
genuine, which they rejected. Celſus, Porphyry, 
Julian, and all the other early adverſaries of 


N ew Teflament were all written by the perſons 


early Chriſtians had ſuch means of knowing the 


Chriſtianity, admitted that the books of tbe 
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whoſe names they bear; and that circumſtance 
is itſelf a ſufficient proof of the genuineneſs of 
theſe books. 1 75 N 

The books of the New ”FoRtament have been 
arranged differently, by different perſons, and at 


different periods; nor is the order of them the 


lame in the manuſcripts which are now remain- 
ing. Dr. Lardner contends, that the order in 
which they ſtand in our Bibles is the moſt an- 
tient; and it ſeems very proper in itſelf, and free 
from every objection. Theſe books may be di: 
vided into four parts, namely, the Goſpels, the 


Acts of the Apoſtles, the ee and the Re- 


Fete, 

The four Goſpels ( 2 ) Sa 3 of 5 
the hiſtory of our Saviour's life and miniſtry; 
but we muſt remember, . that no one of the 
Evangeliſt undertook to give an account of all 


the miracles Which Chriſt performed, or of- all 


(g) The Greek mand "inal yan NTP our ir Engliſh word 
Goſpel, have nearly the ſame ſignification. Evayyenon is 
derived from ꝭ bene and &yy:xxw nuncio. The word Goſ- 
pel is of Saxon origin, and is compounded of God, which 


| ſignifies Good, and Spel, which ſignifies Word or Tid- 


ings. The doctrine of ſalvation, taught by Jeſus Chriſt, 


is called Goſpel, or Good Tidings, in ſeveral ' paſſages 


of the New Teſtament. Mart. c. 4. v. 23. Mark, c. 13. 
v. 10. Eph. c. I, v. 13. Hence in time it came to ſig- 
nify the hiſtory of Chriſt's preaching and miracles. 


+ . 7 
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the inſtructions which he delivered (4). The 
Goſpels are written with different degrees of 
conciſeneſs; but every one of them is ſuffi- 
ciently full to prove, that Jeſus was the pro- 
miſed Meſſiah, the Saviour of the world, who 
had been predicted by a long ſucceſſion of pro- 
phets, and whoſe advent was expected, at the 
time of his appearance, both by Jews: and Gen- 
tiles (1). | | 
The Acts contain an account if the. firſt 
preaching of the Apoſtles, and of the eftabliſh- 
ment of Chriſtianity in different places of Afia 
and Europe. This hiſtory extends to about 
thirty years after the aſcenſion of our Saviour. 
The Epiſtles were written by different apoſtles 
to ſingle perſons, to the churches of certain ci- 
ties or diſtricts, or to the whole body of Chriſ- 
tians then in the world. They are not to be 
conſidered as regular treatiſes upon the Chriſtian 
religion, though its moſt eſſential doctrines are 
occaſionally introduced and explained (4): 
Thele letters were intended to confirm thoſe, to 
whom they were addreſſed, in the true faith and 
practice of the Goſpel; to guard them againſt 
prevailing corruptions ; to warn them of im- 
_ (h) Vide Macknight's Harmony, Obſ, 2d, 
(i) Tac, Hitt, lib. 5. cap. 13. Suet. in Vit, Veſp. 


cap. 4. 
( Particularly i in the Epiſtles to the Romans and 


Hebrews, 


T2? pending 
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pending dangers; to animate them under per- 
ſecutions ; or to correct irregularities and falſe 
opinions into which they had fallen: in one 
word, to furniſh them with ſuch advice and 
rules of conduct, as were ſuited to their reſpec- 
tive circumſtances. They are not only intereſting, 
by informing us of the ſtate of the primitive 
church, and of the errors and controverſies 
which exiſted in the apoſtolical times, but as 
containing many truths and many precepts 
highly important and valuable to the Chriſtians 
of every age, and of every country; they form 
A material part of the ſacred volume, and will 
amply repay all the diligence and attention 
which are required for the right underſtanding 
of them, 

The Apocalypſe, or Wes is a book 
written in a ſublime and myſterious ſtyle, con- 
taining a long ſeries of prophecies of all the 
great events which were to take place in the 
Chriſtian church, and calculated by the gradual 
accompliſhment of theſe predictions, to afford 
to every ſucceeding age additional teſtimony to 
the divine origin of our boy ew. 5 


„ 


I. It is ; preſumed, that the zepte of the 
Old Teſtament was clearly eſtabliſhed in the be- 
ginning of this work; and if the books of the 
8 „ 
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Old Teſtament, which relate to the partial and 


temporary religion of the Jews, were written under 


the direction and ſuperintendance of God him 


ſelf, ſurely we muſt conclude the ſame thing of 
the books of the New Teſtament, which contain 
the religion of all mankind. But notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtrong ground upon which this concluſion 
reſts, it may be right to bring forward. more di- 
rect arguments in proof of the eee of the 
New Teſtament. F 71 
The Apoſtles, it is to be obſerved; were con- 
ſtant attendants upon our Saviour during his 
miniſtry; and they were not only preſent at his 
public preaching, but after addreſſing himſelf to 
the multitudes in parables and ſimilitudes, when 
they were alone, mg expounded all things to his 
diſciples (. -’ And he alſo. ſhewed "himſelf 
alive to the Apoſtles, after his paſſion, by many 
infallible-proofs, being ſeen by them forty days, 
and ſpeaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of Cd (n. But ſtill our Saviour foreſaw that 
theſe inſtructions, delivered to the Apoſtles as 
men, and impreſſed upon the human mind in 
the ordinary manner, would not qualify them for 
the great work of propagating his religion; and 
therefore he promiſed, that after his departure 
they ſhould receive farther aſſiſtance of an extra- 


0. Mark, e. 95 v. 31. ( Acts, by I. v. 3. 
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ordinary nature: «It is expedient for you that 
I go away; for if I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will 
ſend him unto you /). — * I will pray the 
ö Father, and he ſliall give you another Com- 
4 forter, that he may abide with you for ever, even 
1 the Spirit of Truth, whom the world cannot re- 
1 cCcieive (o.). But the Comforter, which is the 
1 5 Holy Ghoſt, whom the Father will ſend in my 
„ name, he ſhall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatſoever I have 
- faid-unto you p. —* Howbeit, when he, the 
1 pPpirit of Truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
\| = truth, for he ſhall not ſpeak of himſelf, but what- 
| ſoever he ſhall hear, that ſhall he ſpeax: and he 
will ſnew you things to come. He ſhall glorify 
ll me,; for he ſhall receive of mine, and\ſball-ſhew 
1 it unto you (q).” Thus it was promiſed that 
W the Holy Ghoſt ſhonld not only bring all things 
li | © to their remembrance, which the apoſtles had heard 
[il trom their divine Mafter ; but he was alſo 70 guide 
them into all truth, to teach them all things, and to 
abide 4with them for ever; that is, the Holy-Ghoſt 
was to enable them to recollect every thing which 
they had been taught by Chriſt, and was likewiſe 
to furniſh them with all the additional knowledge 
which might be neceſſary reſpecting Chriſtianity; 
Is) John, c. 10. v. 7. (9) John, c. 14. v. 16 & 17. 
(2) John, c. 14. v. 26. 7) John, c. 10. v. 13 & 14. 
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and moreover, this divine Inſtructor and Guide 
was, by his conſtant ſuperintendance, to direct 
and aſſiſt them in communicating that knowledge 
to others. It is material to remark, that theſe 
promiſes of ſupernatural inſtruction and aſſiſtance, 
plainly ſhew the inſufficiency of common inſtruc- 
tion, and the neceſſity of Inſpiration in the firſt 
teachers of the Goſpel ; and we are poſitively 
aſſured that theſe promiſes were accurately fulfil- 
led. After the day of Pentecoſt, when the Holy 
Ghoſt viſibly deſcended upon the Apoſtles, they 
are repreſented as * full of the Holy Ghoſt,” 
« ſpeaking as the Spirit gave them utterance,” 
| uniformly teaching and acting under his imme- 
diate influence, and confirming the divine au- 
thority of their doctrines by the performance of 
miracles. Of the eight writers of the New Teſta- 
ment, five (r) were among theſe inſpired preach- 
ers of the Word of God; and therefore, if we 
admit the Genuineneſs and Authenticity of the 
books of the New Teſtament aſcribed to them, 
no reaſonable doubt can be entertained of their 
Inſpiration. If we believe that God ſent Chriſt 
into the world to found an univerſal religion, and 
that by the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghoſt 
he empowered the Apoſtles to propagate the Goſ- 
pel, as ſtated in theſe books, we cannot but be- 
lere that he would, by his immediate interpoſi- 
( r) Matthew, John, James, Peters and Jude. 

tion, 
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tion, enable thoſe whom he appointed to record 
the Goſpel, for the uſe of future ages, to write 
without the omiſſion of any important truth, or 
the inſertion of any material error. Is it to be 
ſuppoſed that the Spirit would guide and direct 
the Apoſtles while they were orally delivering the 
religion of Chriſt, and that he would withdraw his 
influence when they ſat down to write that ſame 
religion? Would they be exempted from all the 
miſtakes and frailties of human nature while they 
were preaching to a few, and be left liable to them 
when they were writing for many? Would they 
be ſupernaturally ſecured againſt deceiving their 
contemporaries while they perſonally inſtructed 
them? and are they to be conſidered as merely 
fallible men, when they inculcated and enforced 
the ſame truths, not only upon their contempo- 
raries, but upon all ſucceeding, generations? The 
aſſurance that the Spirit. ſhould, abide with the 
Apoſtles for ever, muſt neceſſarily imply a con- 
ſtant Inſpiration, without change or intermiſſion, 
whenever they exerciſed the office of a teacher of 
the Goſpel, whether by writing or by ſpeaking. 

It may perhaps be queſtioned,' whether this 
reaſoning will apply with equal force to the writ- 
ings of St. Mark and St. Luke, who were not 
| themſelves apoſtles, but only companions and al- 
liſtants of thoſe who were apoſtles. But though 


it be true that theſe evangeliſts were not of the 
twelve 


8 1 
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twelve apoſtles, nor were they miraculouſly called 
to the office of an apoſtle, like St. Paul, yet we 
have the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe that they were 
partakers of the extraordinary effuſion of the 
Holy Spirit granted to the diſciples of Chriſt ; 
and ſuch was the unanimous opinion of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians. It is moreover generally be- 
lieved, that the Goſpels of St. Mark and St. Luke 
were reſpectively approved by St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and that they both received the ſanction of 
St. John ; and it is univerſally acknowledged, that 
theſe two Goſpels, and the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
were conſidered as canonical Scripture from the 
earlieft time. © If the Church had not heard 
from the Apoſtles, that the writings of their aſ- 
ſiſtants were divine, theſe writings would not have 
been received in the ſacred canon; and if they 
had'not been in the canon at the end of the firſt 
century, they would not have been received in 
the ſecond and following centuries ſo generally, 
and without contradiction ().“ There is alſo a 
| (5) Marſh's Michaelis, vol. 1. page 93. This argu- 
ment, quoted in the two former editions of this work, 
by a ſingular miſtake in the marks of reference in my 
note book, as the opinion of Michaelis, is introduced 
by him as commonly urged in ſupport of the doctrine 
which he endeavours to refute. But whoever will exa. 
mine the paſſage as it ſtands in his work, muſt, I think, 
perceive the point in queſtion to be greatly ſtrengthened 


by the weakneſs of the learned Author's anſwer to this 
argument, 3 e 
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perfect harinony between the doctrines delivered 
by St. Mark . and St. Luke, and by the other 
writers of the New Teſtament; and we can in- 
deed ſcarcely conceive it poſſible, that God would 
ſuffer four Goſpels to be tranſmitted, as a rule of 
faith and practice to all ſucceeding generations, 
two of which were written under the immediate 
direction of his Holy Spirit, and the other two by 
the unaſſiſted powers of the human intellect. 
St. Paul, the only writer of the New Teſtament 
who remains to be conſidered, in ſeveral paſſages 
of his Epiſtles, aſſerts his own Inſpiration 1n the 
moſt poſitive and unequivocal terms. In his 
Epiſtle to the Galatians, he ſays, I certify you, 
brethren, that the Goſpel which was preached of 
me, is not after men; for I neither received of 
man, neither was I taught it, but by the reve- 
lation of Jeſus Chriſt (z).” In his. firſt Epiſtle 
to the Corinthians, after giving them advice con- 
cerning ſome points upon which they had con- 
ſulted him, he adds, I ſpeak this by permiſ- 
ſion, and not by commandment (#3?! and ſoon 
after, © to the reſt ſpeak I, not the Lord,” By 
thus declaring, that upon theſe particular ſub- 
jets he only delivered his own private opinion, 
(though always under the ſuperintending influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit ( W Ji) be pia 1 


n v. II and 12. (A) c. 7. v. 6. 


(av) Vide page 23d of this Vol. 


that upon other occaſions he wrote under the im- 
mediate direction and efpecial authority of God 
himſelf ; and indeed in this very chapter he ſays, 
« Unto the married I command, yet not I, but 
the Lord.” It alfo follows from hence, that the 
Apoſtles had ſome certain method, although ut- 
terly unknown to us, of diſtinguiſhing that know- 
ledge, which was the effect of Inſpiration, from 
the ordinary ſuggeſtions and concluſions of their 
own reaſon. In the ſame. Epiſtle, he fays, in 
ſpeaking of the doctrines of the Goſpel, “ God 
hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit. We 


have received not the Spirit of the world, but 
the Spirit which is of God, that we might know 


the things that are freely given to us of God.— 
Which things alſo we ſpeak, not in the words 
which men's wiſdom teacheth, but which the 


Holy Ghoſt teacheth (x ).” In his firſt Epiſtle to 


the Theffalonians, he. fays, & He that deſpiſeth, 


deſpiſeth not man, but God. who hath alſo given 


unto us his Holy Spirit (y).” Although St. 
Paul contends, that he was © not a whit behind 
the chiefeſt of the Apoſtles,” yet he no where 
lays claim to any ſuperior endowment. or quali- 
fication, and therefore in aſſerting his own Inſpi- 
ration, he aſſerts that of all the other Apoſtles.— 
Indeed, in the two laſt paſſages which have been 


(x) c. 2. v. 13. 00 c. 4. v. 8, 
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How that by revelation he made known unto me 
the myſtery (as I wrote afore in few words, where- 
by when ye read ye may underſtand my know- 


already mentioned; and as the books of the 


dictions, many of which have been literally ful- 
filled, and others are now receiving their com- 
pletion, this is of itſelf a ſufficient proof that 
theſe books were written under the immediate 
direction of the Spirit of God. 
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quoted, he ſpeaks in the plural number, and 
ſeems deſignedly to include the other Apoſtles, 
and in the following paſſage of his Epiſtle to the 
Epheſians, he expreſsly afferts the Inſpiration 
both of himſelf and of the other teachers of the 
Goſpel. © Ye have heard of the diſpenſation of 
the grace of God, which is given me to you- ward. 


ledge in the myſtery of Chriſt) which in other 
ages was not made known unto the ſons of men, 
as it is now revealed unto his holy Apoſtles and 
Prophets by the Spirit (z).“ The agreement 
which ſubſiſts between the Epiſtles. of St. Paul, 
and the other writings of the New Teſtament, Is 
alſo a deciſive proof that they all proceeded from 
one and the ſelf-ſame Spirit. 

The argument for the Inſpiration of Scripture, 
derived from the nature of prophecy, has been 


New Teftament contain a great variety of pre- 


Rs Wo 85. 3 
510 % | 5 The 
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The general obſervations made upon the na- 
ture of Inſpiration, in treating of the canon of 
the Old Teſtament, are to be conſidered as ap- 
plicable to the books of the New. Since I 
wrote thoſe obſervations, I have met with a ſhort 
tract by Mr. William Parry, entitled, An 
Enquiry into the Nature and Extent of the In- 
ſpiration of the Apoſtles, and other Writers of 
the New Teſtament,” which I deſire to recom- 
mend to my young readers, as containing plain 
and excellent remarks upon the ſubject of In- 
ſpiration. I ſhall conclude this chapter with the 
following extract from that work, although it 
will occaſion a repetition of ſome things which 
have been already mentioned. A ſecond and 
principal deduction, however, to be drawn from 
the account before given, and which 1s of moſt 
importance to the ſubje&, is, that the Apoſtles 
of Jeſus Chrift were under the infallible guidance 
of the Spirit of Truth, as 10 every religious ſen- 
timent wich they taught mankind. Here it may 
be neceſſary | to explain the ſenſe in which this 
expreſſion is uſed, By every religious ſentiment 
is intended; every ſentiment that ' conſtitutes a 
part of Chriſtian doctrine or Chriſtian duty. In 
every doctrine they taught, in every teſtimony 
. n to * ** our Lord, in 


every 


* 


1 


ama 


tation, and promiſe they addreſſed to men, it 
appears to me, that they were under the 1. 


It was before obſerved, that Inſpiration, in the 
higheſt ſenſe, is the immediate communication 
of knowledge to the human mind by the Spirit 


before they received the gift of the Holy Spirit. 


ſuggeſtion. But as to what they had heard, or 
partly known before, the influence of the Spirit 


preſerved them from errot in communicating it. 
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every opinion which they gave concerning the: 
import of thoſe facts, in every precept, exhor- 


lible Seger of the Spirit of Truth. By be. 
ing under his guidance is meant, that through 
his influence on their minds, they were infal- 
libly preſerved from error in declaring the Goſ- 
pel, ſo that every religious ſentiment they 
taught is true, and agreeable to h. will of 
God.” 

12 As to the nature of this influence and guid- 
ance, ſome things may be farther remarked.— 


of God. In this way the apoſtle Paul was 
taught the whole of Chriſtianity ; and this kind 
of Inſpiration the other Apoſtles had, as to thoſe 
things which they were not acquainted with, 


This is what ſome have called the Inſpiration of 


enabled them properly to ur 


This has been called the e of ſuperin- 
4 « _ Ld 


/ 
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' zendency. Under this ſuperintendency or guid- 


ance of the Spirit, the Apoſtles appear to have 
been at all times, throughout their miniſtry, after 
Chriſt's Aſcenſion; for leſs than this cannot be 
concluded from our Lord's declaration, that the 
Spirit ſhould abide with them for ever, and lead 
them into all truth.“ 

« When they ated as writers, recording Chriſ- 
tianity for the inſtruction of the church in all 


ſucceeding times, I apprehend that they were 


under the guidance of the Spirit as to the ſub- 
jects of which they treated; that they wrote 


under his influence and direction; that they were 


preſerved from all error and miſtake in the reli- 
gious ſentiments they expreſſed; and that, if any 


thing were inſerted in their writings, not con- 


tained in that complete knowledge of Chriſtia- 
nity, of which they were previouſly poſſeſſed, 
(as prophecies for inſtance) this was immediately 
communicated to them, by revelation, from the 
Spirit; but with reſpect to the choice of words, 
in which they wrote, I know not but they might 


be left to the free and rational exerciſe of their 


own minds, to expreſs | themſelves in the manner 
that was natural and familiar to them, while at 
the ſame time they were preſerved from error in 
the ideas they conveyed.” 

5 Maintaining that the Apoſtles were under 
VOL, I. „ the 
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the infallible direction of the Holy Spirit, as to 
every religious ſentiment contained in their writ. 
ings, ſecures the ſame advantages as would re. 
ſult from ſuppoſing, that every word and letter 
was dictated to them by. his influences, without 


being liable to thoſe objections which might be 
made againſt that view of the ſubject. As the 
Spirit preſerved them from all error in what they 


have taught and recorded, their writings are of 
tae ſame authority, importance, and uſe to us, as 
if he had dictated every ſyllable contained in 
them. If the Spirit had guided their pens in 
ſuch a manner, that they had been only mere 
machines under his direction, we could have had 
no more in their writings than a perfect rule, as 
to all religious opinions and duties, all matters 
of faith and practice. But ſuch a perfect rult 
we have in the New Teſtament, if we conſider 
them as under the Spirit's infallible guidance in 
all the religious ſentiments they expreſs, whether 
he ſuggeſted the very words in which they are 
written, or not. Upon this view of the ſubject, 
the inſpired writings contain a perfect and infalli- 
ble account of the whole will of God for our 
ſalvation ;- of all that is neceſſary for us to know, 
believe, and practiſe in religion: and what can 
they contain more than te un any other 
view of it? 


o Another 


« Another advantage attending the above view: 


of the apoſtolic Inſpiration is, that it will enable 


us to underſtand ſome things in their writings, 


which it might be difficult to reconcile with 
another view of the ſubject. If the Inſpiration 
and guidance of the Spirit, reſpecting the writers 


of the New Teſtament, extended only to what 


appears to be its proper province, matters of a 


religious and moral nature, then there is no 


neceſſity to aſk, whether every thing contained 


in their writings were ſuggeſted immediately by 


the Spirit or not; whether Luke were inſpired 
to ſay, that the ſhip in which he failed with 


Paul was wrecked on the iſland of Melita (z) ; 


or whether Paul were under the guidance of the 
Spirit, in directing Timothy to bring with him 


the cloak which he left at Troas, and the books, 
but eſpecially the parchments (a) ; for the an- 


{wer is obvious; theſe were not things of a reli- 


gious nature, and no inſpiration was neceſſary 

concerning them.” | 
“This view of the ſubje& will alſo readily en- 

able a plain Chriſtian, in reading his New Teſta- 


ment, to diſtinguiſh what he is to conſider as 


ig pired truth. Every thing which the Apoſtles 
haye written or taught concerning Chriſtianity, 
every thing which teaches him a ene ſenti- 


(z) AQs, c. 28. v. 1. (a) 2 Tim. c. 4. v 13. 
U 2 3 
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ment, or a branch of duty, he muſt conſider as 
divinely true, as the mind and will of God, re- 
corded under the direction and guidance of his 
Spirit. It is not neceſſary that he ſhould en- 
quire, whether what the Apoſtles taught be rue? 
all that he has to ſearch after is, their meaning ; 
and when he underſtands what they. meant, he 
may reſt aſſured, that meaning is conſiſtent with 
the will of God, is divine infallible truth. The 
teſtimony of men, who ſpoke and wrote by the 
Spirit of God, is the teſtimony of God himſelf, 
and the teſtimony of the God of Truth, 1s the 
ſtrongeſt and . indubitable of al demon- 
tration,” Not 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


OF ST. MATTHEW'S GOSPEL. 


I. Hi 2 of Si. Matthew.—II. Genuineneſi of his Goſpel. 


III. Its Date —IV. ge in. which it was onal 


e Obſervations, 


J. 11 . alſo Levi, was the ſon of 


Alphæus, but probably not of that Alphæus who 


was the father of the apoſtle James the Leſs. He 
was a native of Galilee; but it is not known in 


what city of that country he was born, or to 
what tribe of the people of Iſrael he belonged. 
Though a Jew, he was a publican or tax - gatherer 
under the Romans; and his office ſeems to have 


conſiſted in collecting the cuſtoms due upon 


commodities which were carried, and from per- 


ſons who paſſed, over the lake of Genneſareth. | 


Our Saviour commanded him, as he was ſitting 


V3 


at the place where he received theſe cuſtoms, to 


follow 
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follow him. He immediately obeyed; and from 
that fime he became a conſtant attendant upon 
our Saviour, and was appointed one of the twelve 
apoſtles, Matthew, probably ſoon after his 
call, made an entertainment at his houſe, at 
which were preſent Chriſt and ſome of his diſ- 
ciples, and alſs ſevetal publicans. After” the 
aſcenſion of our Saviour, he continued, with the 
other apoſtles, to preach the Goſpel for ſome 
time in Judza ; but as there is no farther account 
of him in any writer of the four firſt centuries, 
we muſt conſider it as uncertain into what coun- 
try he afterwards went, and ikewiſe in what man- 
ner, and at what time, he died. It ſeems, how- 
'ever, probable, that he died a natural death, ſince 
Heracleon, a learned Valentinian of the ſecond 
century, as cited by Clement of Alexandria (a), 
reckons Matthew among thoſe apoſtles who did 
not ſuffer martyrdom, and he is not contradicted . 
by Clement. Chryſoſtom (3) alſo, who is very 
full in his commendation of Matthew, fays no- 
thing of his martyrdom. On the contrary, So- 
ctrates (c), a writer of the fifth century, - ſays that 
Matthew preached tlie Goſpel in Ethiopia, and 
died a martyf at mam a "ny of that coun- 


(za) Stromat. lib. 4. 7) Hom. 48 and 49. 
(e) H. E. lib. 1. cap. 19. 
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try; but he is contradicted by other authors, 
who ſay that Matthew died in Perſia, 


II. In the few writings which remain of the 
poſtolical fathers (4), Barnabas, Clement of 
Rome, Hermas, Ignatius, and Polycarp, there 
are manifeſt alluſions to ſeveral paſſages in this 
Goſpel ; but the Goſpel itſelf is not mentioned 
in any one of them. Papias, the companion of 
Polycarp, 1s the earlieſt author upon record, who 
has expreſsly named Matthew as the writer of a 
Goſpel; and we are indebted to Euſebius (e) for 
tranſmitting to us this valuable teſtimony. The 
work itſelf of Papias is loſt ; but the quotation 
in Euſebius is ſuch as to convince us, that in 
the time of Papias no doubt was entertained of 
the genuineneſs of St. Matthew's Goſpel. This 
Goſpel is repeatedly quoted by Juſtin Martyr, but 
without mentioning the name of St. Matthew. It 
is both frequently quoted, and St. Matthew men- 


tioned as its author, by Irenæus, Origen, Atha- 


naſius, Cyril, Epiphanius, Jerome, Chryſoſtom, 
and a long train of ſubſequent writers. It was, 
indeed, univerſally received by the Chriſtian 


church; and we do not find that its genuineneſs 
was controverted by any early profane writer. 


(4) Theſe fathers were ſo called, becauſe they were 
* with the Apoſtles, and were their diſciples. 


(9H. E. lib. 3. cap. 9. . 
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rent teſtimony of antiquity, that this Goſpel is 


aſter Irenæus, barely ſays, that Matthew wrote 


the religion of Chriſt in other countries (); but 


| of his New Method, aſſerts, that Euſebius ſays in his Chro- 
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We may therefore conelude, upon the concur. 


rightly aſcribed to St. Matthew. 


III. Ir is generally agreed, upon the moſt ſa- 
tisfactory evidence (/), that St. Matthew's Goſ- 
pel was the firſt which was written; but though 
this is aſſerted by many antient authors, none of 
them, . except Irenæus and Euſebius, have ſaid 
any thing concerning the exact time at which it 
was written. The only paſſage, in which the 
former of theſe fathers mentions this ſubject, 1s 
ſo obſcure, that no poſitive concluſion can be 
drawn from it; Dr. Lardner (s) and Dr. Town- 
ſon (b) underſtand it in very different ſenſes; and 
Euſebius, who lived a hundred and fifty years 


his Goſpel juſt before he left Judza to, preach 


( Iren. adv, Her. lid, 3. cap. 1. Euſ. H. E. ub. 6. 
cap. 1. Hieron. Cat. Sc. Eccl. . de Conſ. . 
lib. 1. cap· 14. 

(e) Vol. 6. p. 49. 

(+) Treatiſe on the Goſpels, 

(i) H. E. lib. 3. cap. 24. Mr. Jones, v. 3. p. 60. 


nicum, that Matthew publiſhed his Goſpel in the third 
year of Caligula; but Lardner has ſhewn that this paſ- 
ſage, which is found only in ſome editions of the Chroni- 
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when that was, neither he nor any other ancient 
author informs us with certainty. The impoſ- 


ſibility of ſettling this point upon antient autho- 


rity has given riſe to a variety of opinions among 
moderns. Of the ſeveral dates aſſigned to this 
Goſpel, which deſerve any attention, the earlieſt 
is the year 38, and the lateſt the year 64. > 

It appears very improbable, that the Chriſtians 
ſhould be left any conſiderable number of years 
without a written hiſtory of our Saviour's mi- 


niſtry. It is certain that the Apoſtles, immedi- 


ately after the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, which 


took place only ten days after the aſcenſion of 


our Saviour into Heaven, preached .the Goſpel 
to the Jews with great ſucceſs: and ſurely it is 


reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that an authentic account 


of our Saviour's doctrines and miracles would 


very ſoon be committed to writing, for the con- 
firmation of thoſe who believed in his divine 
miſſion, and for the converſion of others: and, 


more particularly, to enable the Jews to compare 
the circumſtances of the birth, death, and reſur- 
rection of Jeſus with their antient prophecies re- 
lative to the Meſſiah : and we may conceive that 
the Apoſtles would be deſirous of loſing no time 
in writing an account of the miracles which Jeſus 


performed, and of the diſcourſes which he de- 
livered, becauſe the ſooner ſuch an account was - 


publiſhed, the caſter it would be to enquire into 
| Its 
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its truth and accuracy; and conſequently, when 
-theſe points were ſatisfactorily aſcertained, tlie 
greater would be its weight and authority, ] 
muſt own that theſe arguments ate, in my Jude. 
ment, ſo ſtrong in favour of an early publication 
of ſome hiſtory of our Saviour's miniſtry, that! 
cannot but accede to the opinion of Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Wetſtein; and Dr. Owen, that St Matthey' 8 
Goſpel was written in the year 38. 

There is, however, ſays Biſhop Percy, «2 
capital objection to this very early date; and 
that is, the great clearneſs with which the com- 
prehenſive deſign of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, as 
extending to the whole Gentile world, is unfolded 
1n this Goſpel - whereas it is well known, and al- 
lowed by all, that for a while our Lord's diſciples 
laboured under Jewiſh prejudices, and that they 
did not fully underſtand all his diſcourſes at the 
time they were ſpoken. They could not clearly 
diſcern the extenſive deſign of the Goſpel ſcheme, 

till after St. Peter had been at the houſe of Cor- 
nelius, nor indeed till after the Goſpel had been 
preached abroad in foreign countries by St. Paul 
and other apoſtles.” This objection appears to 
carry but little force with it: for we are to ob- 
ſerve, that the evangeliſt, in thaſe paſſages which 
relate to the univerſality of the Goſpel diſpenſa · 
tion, only recites the words of our Saviour, with 
"out any or remark ; and we know it 

f Was 
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was promiſed to the Apoſtles, that after the 


aſcenſion of our Lord, the Holy Spirit ſhould 


bring all things to their remembrance, and guide 
them into all truth. Whether St. Matthew was 


aware of the call of the Gentiles, before the Goſ- | 


pel was actually embraced by them, cannot be 


aſcertained; nor is it material, ſince it is gene- 


rally agreed, that the inſpired penmen oſten did 
not comprehend the full meaning of their own 


writings, when they referred to future events; 
and it is obvious, that it might anſwer a good 


purpoſe to have the future call of the Gentiles 
intimated in an authentic hiſtory of our Saviour's 
miniſtry, to which the believing Jews might re- 
fer, when that extraordinary and unexpected 
event ſhould take place: their minds would 


thus be more eaſily ſatisfied; and they would 


more readily admit the comprehenſive deſign of 
the Goſpel, when they found it declared in a 
book, which they acknowledged as che rule of 
their faith and e 


w. Tung bas alſo of late been great diffe- 
rence of opinion concerning the language in 


which this Goſpel was originally written. Among 


the antient Fathers, Papias, as quoted by Euſe- 
bius, Irenæus, Origen, Cyril, Epiphanius, Chry- 
ſoſtom, and Jerome, poſitively aſſert that it was 
written by St. Matthew in Hebrew, that is, in 
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goo Of Sr. Matthew's Goſpel, [part 1. 


the language then ſpoken in Paleſtine ; and in. 
deed Dr. Campbell ſays, that this point was 
not controverted by any author for fourteen 
hundred years (&). Eraſmus was one of the 
firſt who contended that the preſent Greek is 
the original; and he has been followed by Le 
Clerc, Wetſtein, Baſnage, Whitby, Jortin, and 
many other learned men. On the other hand, 
Grotius, Du Pin, Simon, Hammond, Mill, Mi- 
chaelis, Owen, and Campbell, have ſupported 
the opinion of the antients. In a queſtion of 
this ſort, which is a queſtion of fact, the concur- 
rent voice of antiquity is with me deciſive; and 
it ſurely is very dangerous to reject that ground 
of belief upon any point in which the Holy 
Scriptures are concerned; I do not there- 
fore think it neceſſary to notice the arguments 
which ingenious moderns have urged upon this 
ſubject, © quod enim a recentiore auctore de rebus 
adeo antiquis, ſine alicujus vetuſtioris auctoritate, 
profertur, contemnitur (1); they may be found 
in Lardner, Whitby, and Beauſobre: I will only 
obſerve, that the opinion that the firſt publiſhed 
Goſpel was written in the language of the Jews, 
and for their peculiar uſe, is perfectly conform 
able to the diſtinction with which we know they 


(x) Preface to St, Matthew's Goſpel, in which BY 
queſtion i is very ably diſcuſſed. _ | 
(!) Bar. An. Eccl. A. D. 1. N. 12. 185 


Wy were 


* 
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were favoured, of having the Goſpel preached to 


them excluſively by our Saviour, and before all 


other nations by his Apoſtles, 

Though the fathers are unanimous in declaring 
that St. Matthew wrote his Goſpel in Hebrew, 
yet they have not informed us by whom it was 
tranſlated into Greek. No writer of the three 
firſt centuries makes any mention whatever of the 
tranſlator ; nor does Euſebius ; and Jerome tells 
us, that in his time it was not known who was 
the tranſlator (m). It is however univerſally al- 
lowed, that the Greek tranſlation was made very 
early (u), and that it was more uſed than the 
original. This laſt circumſtance is eaſily ac- 
counted for, After the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
the language of the Jews, and every thing which 


belonged to them, fell into great contempt, and 


the early fathers, writing in Greek, would natu- 


(n) Matthæus, qui et Levi, ex publicano apoſtolus, 
primus in Judæa, propter eos qui ex circumciſione cre- 
diderunt, Evangelium Chriſti Hebraicis litteris verbiſque 
compoſuit. Quod' quis poſtea in Græcum tranſtulerit, 


non ſatis certum eſt. Hier, de Scr. Ecc. in Mat. 


(1) Quæ diverſitas ſententiarum, ut de vero auctore 
certo pronuntiare nos vetat, ita illud certiſſime demonſtrat, 
ipſis apoſtolorum temporibus ab uno illorum, aut illorum | 
auſpiciis, vel potius Spiritus Sancti, cujus ipſi erant organa, 
Græcum textum ex Hebraico eſſe confectum. Caſaub. 


Exercit. 15. ad Ann. Bar. Ne I2, 
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rally quote and refer to the Greek copy of St. 
Matthew's Goſpel, in the fame manner as they 
conſtantly uſed the Septuagint Verſion of the 
Old Teſtament, There being no longer any 
country in which the language of St. Matthew's 
original Goſpel was commonly ſpoken, that ori- 
ginal would ſoon be forgotten; and the tranſſa- 
tion into Greek, the language then generally un- 
derſtood, would be ſubſtituted in its room. This 
early and excluſive uſe of the Greek tranſlation is 
a ſtrong proof of its correctneſs, and leaves us 
but little reaſon to lament the loſs of the ori- 
ginal (0). 
_ Dx Lander has entered very fally into this 
queſtion : he thinks, that St. Matthew wrote in 
Greek; and that the original Greek was tranſ- 
lated into Hebrew; and that this tranſlation 
was the Hebrew Goſpel, which, it is acknow- 
ledged, exiſted in the primitive age of Chriſtia- 


(% The Ebionites, a ſect of Jewiſh Chriſtians, muti- 
lated and interpolated the Hebrew Goſpel of St. Mat- 
thew, in accommodation to their heretieal tenets, and 
this circumſtance might alſo contribute towards bringing 
the Greek tranſlation into general uſe. It is, however, 
an additional proof that St. Matthew's Goſpel was ori- 
ginally written in Hebrew, for they could not otherwiſe 


have had a pretence for receiving this, and rejecting the 
other Goſpels. 


71.1 > Es „„ Ye 4 
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nity. I muſt own that his reaſoning appears to 
me very inconcluſive ; and I cannot but remark, 


that he has not attempted to ſupport his opĩ- 
nion by the authority of a ſingle antient writer. 


This is ſo contrary to his uſual practice, that 1 


am inclined to think with Dr. Campbell (p), 
his en was biaſſed by his . of Credi- 


bility. 


v. Sr. Marrhzw, being from the time of his 
call a conſtant attendant upon our Saviour, was 


well qualified to write the hiſtory of his life. 


He relates what he ſaw and heard | in a natural 
and unaffected ſtyle; and he is more circum- 
ſtantial in his account than any other of the 
evangeliſts. That he publiſhed his Goſpel in 


Paleſtine, for the immediate uſe of the Jews, 


was the opinion of all antient eccleſiaſtical 
writers; and it is confirmed by the contents of 
the book itſelf. There are more references in 
this, than in any other Goſpel, to Jewiſh cuſ- 
toms; and cities and places in Paleſtine are al- 
ways mentioned in it as being well known by 
thoſe to whom it is addreſſed. St. Matthew 
ſeems ſtudiouſly to have ſelected ſuch circum- 


ſtances, as were. calculated to conciliate or 


X. 
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hey Of Saint Matthew's Goſpel. leaxr I, 
no ſentiment relative to the Meſſiah was more 
prevalent among them, than that he ſhould be 


tive by ſhewing the deſcent of Jeſus from thoſe 


throughout his Goſpel he omits no opportu- 


and thus endeavours to eradicate from their 


Though this Goſpel was particularly adapted to 


is ſomething in every one of them, which, if 


| 
{| 
1 
| 


ſtrengthen the faith of the Jews; for example, 


of the race of Abraham, and family of David, 
and accordingly St. Matthew begins his narra- 


two illuſtrious perſons; he then relates the 
birth of Jeſus in Bethlehem, the city in which 
the Meſſiah was expected to be born; and 


nity of explaining the Scriptures and of point- 
ing out the fulfilment of prophecy, which was 
known to have greater weight with the Jews 
than any other ſpecies of evidence: : more- 
over, he records many of our Saviour's reproofs 
to the Jews for their errors and ſuperſtitions, 


minds thoſe prejudices, which impeded the pro- 
greſs, or ſullied the purity, of the Chriſtian faith. 


the Jews, it muſt alſo have been very ufeful in 
confirming and in converting other perſons, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who were acquainted with the types 
and predictions of the Old Teſtament. 
« As the facred writers, eſpecially the Evange- 
liſts, have many qualities in common, ſo there 


tended to, will be found to diſtinguiſh him 
from 


euaP. 11.] Of St. Matthew's Goſpel. 305 
from the reſt. That which principally diſtin- 
guiſhes Matthew, is the diſtinctneſs and parti- 
cularity with which he has related many of our 
Lord's diſcourſes and moral inſtructions. Of 
theſe, his ſermon on the mount, his charge to 
the Apoſtles, his illuſtrations of the nature of 
bis kingdom, and his prophecy on Mount Oli- | 
vet, are examples. He has allo wonderfully 

united ſimplicity and energy in relating the re- 
ples of his Maſter to the cavils of his adverſa- 
ries. Being early called to the apoſtleſhip, he 
was an eye-witneſs and ear-witneſs of moſt of 
the things which he relates: and though I do 
not think it was the ſcope of any of theſe. 
hiſtorians, to adjuſt their narratives to the pre- 
ciſe order of time, wherein the events hap- 
pened, there are ſome circumſtances which in- 
cline me to think, that Matthew has approached 
at leaſt as near that order as any of them 6 . 
And this, we may obſerve, would naturally be 

the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of a narrative, 

written very ſoon after the events had taken 

place. | | 
The moſt remarkable things recuided in St. | 
Matthew's Goſpel, and not found in any other, 
are the following: the viſit of the Eaſtern magi; ; 


( 9) Dr. Campbell's Preface to st. Matthew S Goſpel 1 


306 Of St. Matthew's Goſpel. {part 1, 


our Saviour's flight into Egypt; the ſlaughter 
of the infants at Bethlehem ; the parable of the 
ten virgins; the dream of Pilate's wife; the 
reſurrection of many ſaints at our Saviour's 
crucifixion; and the bribing of the Roman 
guard, appointed td watch at the holy ſepulchre, 
by the chief prieſts and elders. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


OF ST. MARK'S GOSPEL. 
I. Hiftory of St. Mark. —Il. Genuineneſs of his Goſpel.— 
III. 165 Date. IV. 9 


J. Dew liver Roan entertained, beth i in an- 


tient and modern times, whether Mark the Evan- 
geliſt be the ſame as John, whoſe ſurname was 


Mark, mentioned in the Acts and in ſome of 


St. Paul's Epiſtles. This appears a very uncer- 
tain point; but as even Dr. Campbell, who 
thinks that they were different perſons, admits 
that there is no inconſiſtency in the contrary ſup- 
poſition, I ſhall, with Lightfoot, Wetſtein, Lard- 


ner, and Michaelis (a), conſider them as the 


ſame. It is known to have been a common 
thing among the Jews for the ſame perſon to 
have different names. 


We ſhall therefore conſider Mark, the author 


(a) Cave, Grotius, Du Ping and 4 Tillemont, were 


of a contrary opinion. l 9 
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of this Goſpel, as the ſon of Mary, who was an 


early convert to the religion of Chriſt. St. Peter, 


when he was delivered out of priſon by an angel, 


went immediately to her houſe, where he found 
* many gathered together praying 79.“ Thence 
it is inferred, that the Chriſtians were accuſ- 


tomed to meet at Mary's houſe, even in theſe 


times of perſecution, and that there was an early 

acquaintance between St. Peter and St. Mark, 

Mark was the Nephew of Barnabas, being his 
ſiſter's ſon ; and he is ſuppoſed to have ben! con- 
verted to the Goſpel by St. Peter, who calls him 
his ſon (c); but no circumſtances of his converſion 
are recorded. The firſt hiftorical fact mentioned 
of him in the New Teftament 1s, that he went, in 
the year 44, from Jerufalem to Antioch with Paul 
and Barnabas, Not long after, he ſet out from An- 
tioch with thoſe Apoſtles upon a journey, which 
they undertook by the direction of the Holy Spirit 
for the purpoſe of preaching the Goſpel in dit- 
ferent countries ; but he ſoon left them, probably 
without ſufficient reaſon, at Perga in Pamphylia, 
and went to Jeruſalem (d). Afterwards, when 
Paul and Barnabas had determined to viſit the 


| ſeveral churches which they-had eſtabliſhed, Bar- 
nabas propoſed a ſhould take Mark with 


(5) Acts, c. 12. v. 12. (c) 1 menen, v. 13. 
(4) Acts, c. 13. e 
R 1 them; 
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them; to which Paul objected, becauſe Mark had 
left them in their former journey. This produced 
a ſharp contention between Paul and Barnabas, 
which ended in their ſeparation. Mark accom- 
panied his uncle Barnabas to Cyprus, but it is not 
mentioned whither they went from thence. We 
may conclude that St. Paul was afterwards recon- 
ciled to St. Mark, from the manner in which he 
mentions him in his Epiſtles written ſubſequent 
to this diſpute, and particularly from the direc- 
tion which he gives to Timothy ; © Take Mark, 
and bring him with thee ; for he 1s profitable to 
me for the miniſtry (e). No farther circum- 
ſtances are recorded of St. Mark in the New 
Teſtament ; but it is believed, upon the au- 
thority of ancient writers, that ſoon after his 
journey with Barnabas he met Peter in Aſia, 
and that he continued with him for ſome time, 
perhaps till Peter ſuffered martyrdom at Rome. 
Epiphanius, Euſebius, and Jerome, all aſſert 
that Mark preached the Goſpel in Egypt; and 
the two latter call him Biſhop of Alexandria. 
Baronius, Cave, Wetſtein, and other learned mo- 
derns, have thought that Mark died a martyr; 
but I find no authority for that opinion in any 
antient writer; and it ſeems to be contradicted 
| by Jerome, who ſays, that he died in the eighth 


(e) 2 Tim. e. 4. v. 11. 
* 3 year 
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year of Nero, and was buried at Alexandria, 
which expreſſion appears to imply that he died a 
natural death. Papias, and ſeveral other antient 
fathers, ſay, that Mark was not a hearer of Chriſt 
himſelf ; but on the contrary, Epiphanius, ard the 
author of the Dialogue againſt the Marcionites, 
| written in the fourth century, aſſert that he was 
one of the ſeventy diſciples, to whom our Saviour 
gave a temporary commiſſion to preach the Goſ- 
pel; this however does not ſeem probable, as 


there is reaſon to believe that he was converted 
to the belief of the Goſpel by St. Peter. 


II. Dx. LARDNER thinks that this Goſpel 
is alluded to by Clement of Rome; but the 
earlieſt eccleſiaſtical writer upon record, who ex- 
preſsly mentions it, is Papias. It is mentioned 
alſo by Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, Euſebius, Epiphanius, Jerome, 
Auguſtine, Chryſoſtom, and many others. The 
works of theſe fathers contain numerous quota- 
tions from this Goſpel; and as their teſtimony is 
not contradicted by any antient writer, we may 
lately conclude that the Oy of St. Mark is 
genuine 

The authority of this Goſpeli 15 not t affected by 
the queſtion concerning the identity of Mark the 
| * and Mark the nephew of Barnabas, 

rk EL 25 ſince 
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ſince all agree that the writer of this Goſpel was 
the familiar companion of St. Peter, and that he 
was qualified for the work which he undertook by 
having heard for many years the public diſcourſes 
and private converſation of that Apoſtle. This 
opinion is confirmed by the Goſpel itſelf ; for 
many things honourable to St. Peter are omitted 
in it, which are mentioned by the other Ex ange- 
lis (/); and it is perfectly conformable to the 
character of St. Peter, that he ſhould not, either 
in public or private, notice circumſtances of that 
kind; but on the other hand, the failings of 
Peter are all recorded in this Goſpel. Thus St. 
Mark doos not add the benediction and promiſe 
which St. Peter received from our Saviour, upon 
his acknowledging him to be the Meſſiah ; but 
he relates at large the ſevere reproof which he re- 
ceived ſoon after, for not bearing to hear that 
Chriſt muſt ſuffer (g). 
Some writers have aſſerted that St. Peter re- 
viſed and approved this Goſpel, and others have 
not ſcrupled to call it the Goſpel according to 
St, Peter (4); by which title Ry did not mean 


72 Vide Jones- s New Method. | 
(g) Vide Townſon on the Goſpels, p. 155, and 
compare Mark, ch. 8. with Matt. ch. 16. 
1 2 Licet et Marcus quod edidit, petri ln dur, 
eujus interpres Marcus. Tert. adv. Marc. lib. 4. cap. 5. 
Marcus, diſcipulus et interpres Petri, quæ a Petro an- 
nunciata erant, edidit. Iren. lib. 3. cap. 1. 


X 4 to 
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to queſtion St. Mark's right to be conſidered az 
the author of this Goſpel, but merely to give it 
the ſanction of Peter's name. The following paſ- 
ſage in Euſebius appears to contain ſo probable 
an account of the occaſion of writing this Gol. 
pel, and comes {upported by ſuch high authority, 
that] think it right to tranſcribe it : * The luſ- 
tre of piety ſo enlightened the minds of Peter's 
| hearers (at Rome), that they were not contented 
with the bare hearing and unwritten inſtruction 
of his divine preaching, but they earneſtly re- 
queſted Mark, whoſe Goſpel we have, being an 
attendant upon Peter, to leave with them a writ- 
ten account of the inſtructions which had been 
delivered to them by word of mouth ; nor did 
they deſiſt till they bad prevailed upon him; and 
thus they were the cauſe of the writing of that 
Goſpel, which 15 called according to Mark ; and 
they fay, that the Apoſtle, being informed of 
what was done, by the revelation of the Holy 
| Ghoſt, was pleaſed with the zeal of the men, and 
authoriſed the writing to be introduced into the 
churches. Clement gives this account in the 
fixth book of his Inſtitutions; and Papias, biſhop 
of Hierapolis, bears teſtimony to it Ci).“ Je- 
rome alſo ſays, that * Mark wrote a ſhort Goſpel 
from what he had heard from Peter, at the re- 
(i) Euſ. H. E. lib. a. cap. 15. 


— 
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queſt of the brethren at Rome; which, when Pe- 
ter knew, he approved, and publiſhed it in the 
churches, commanding the * of it by his 
own authority (&J).” 


III. DirrExENr perſons have affigned dif- 
ferent dates to this Goſpel; but there being almoſt 
an unanimous concurrence of opinion, that it was 
written while St. Mark was with St. Peter at 
Rome, and not finding any antient authority for 
ſuppoſing that Peter was in that city till the year 
64, Jam inclined to place the publication of this 
Goſpel about wy 5255 6 5. 


IV. Sr. Mank having written this Goſpel for 
the uſe of the Chriſtians at Rome, which was at 
that time the great metropolis and common cen- 
tre of all civilized nations, we accordingly find it 
free from all peculiarities, and equally accommo- 
dated to every deſcription of perſons. Quota- 
tions from the antient prophets, and alluſions to 
| Jewiſh cuſtoms, are as much as poſſible avoided ; 
and ſuch explanations are added, as might be 
neceflary for Gentile readers at Rome: thus, 
when Jordan is firſt mentioned in this Goſpel, 
the word River is prefixed (4); the oriental 


(4) Lib. de Vir, Illuſt, cap. 8. () C. 1. v. 5. 
„ 8 „ 
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word Corban is ſaid to mean a gift m); and de. 
filed hands are ſaid to mean unwaſhed hands /i); 
and the ſuperſtition of the Jews upon that ſub. 
ject is ſtated more at large, than it would have 
been by a perſon writing at Jeruſalem. 

The Goſpel of St. Mark is a ſimple and com- 
pendious narrative, and his ſtyle is clear and cor- 
rect; he is in general much leſs circumſtantial 
than St. Matthew, and uſually follows his ar- 
rangement. Some authors repreſent St. Mark's 
Goſpel as an abridgment of St. Matthew's, but 
this is ſurely a miſtaken idea. St. Mark entirely 
omits ſeveral important things related by St. 
Matthew, ſuch as. the genealogy and birth of 
Chriſt, the maſſacre at Bethlehem, and the ſermon 
upon the mount. He dilates upon ſome facts 
which are conciſely mentioned by St. Matthew, 
ſuch as the cure of the paralytic in the 2d chap- 
ter Co), and the miracle among the Gadarenes, 


in the fifth (p). He now and then departs 


from the order obſerved by St. Matthew ; and 
Lardner has enumerated above thirty circum- 
ſtances noticed by St. Mark, which are not found 


in any other Goſpel; many of theſe are trifling, 


(n) C. 7. v. 11. 
(n) C; 7. V. 1, 
(e) Compare Matt. c. 9. v. 2. 
FO (p) Compare Matt. c. 8, v. 18. 


bet 


— 
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but two of them are the miraculous cures re- 
corded at the end of the 7th chapter, and in the 
middle of the 8th. 

Two learned men, Dr. Owen and Dr. Town- 
ſon, from a collation of St. Matthew's and St. 
Mark's Goſpels, have pointed out the uſe of the 
ſame words and expreſſions in ſo many inſtances, 
that 1t has been ſuppoſed St. Mark wrote with 
St. Matthew's Goſpel before him ; but I muſt 
own that the ſimilarity does not appear to me 
ſtrong enough to warrant ſuch a concluſion ; it 
ſeems no more than might have ariſen from other 
cauſes. St. Peter would naturally recite in his 
preaching the ſame events and diſcourſes which 
Matthew recorded in his Goſpel ; and the ſame 
circumſtances might be mentioned in the ſame 
manner by men who ſought not after © excellency 
of ſpeech,” but whoſe minds retained the remem- 
brance of facts or converſations which ſtrongly 
impreſſed them, even without taking into con- 
ſideration the idea of ſupernatural guidance. We 
may farther obſerve, that the idea of St. Mark's 
writing from St. Matthew's Goſpel, does not cor- 
reſpond with the account given by Euſebius and 
Jerome, as ſtated above. 
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1. Hiſtory of St. Lula.—II. Gemuinencſs of his Gebel 


. T ur New Teſtament informs us of very few 
in any of the Goſpels. In the Acts of the Apoſ- 
travels of St. Paul; and thence it is inferred, that 
at thoſe times he was himſelf with that Apoſtle. 


of the 16th chapter; he there ſays, © Loofing 
from Troas, we came with a ſtraight courſe to 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH, 


OF ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL, 


III. Its Date.—IV. Place Y ts Publication.—V, 
OTE, 


particulars concerning St. Luke. He is not named 


tles, which were written by him, he uſes the firſt 
perſon plural, when he is relating ſome of the 


The firſt inſtance of this kind is in the 11th verſe 


Samothracid, Thus we learn that St. Luke 
accompanied St. Paul in this his firſt voyage to 
Macedonia, From Samothracia they went to 
Neapolis, and thence to Philippi. At this laſt 
place we conclude that St. Paul and St. Luke 

| ſeparated, 
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ſeparated, becauſe in continuing the hiſtory of St. 
Paul, after he left Philippi, St. Luke uſes the 


| third perſon, ſaying, © Now when hey had paſſed 


through Amphipolis, &c. (a);” and he does 
not reſume the firſt perſon till St. Paul was in 


Greece the ſecond time. We have no account of 


St. Luke during this interval; it only appears 


that he was not with St. Paul. When St. Paul 


was about to go to Jeruſalem from Greece, after 
his ſecond viſit into that country, St. Luke, men- 


tioning certain perſons, ſays, * Theſe going be- 


fore tarried for #5 at Troas ; and we ſailed away 


from Philippi (59. Thus again we learn that 


Luke accompanied Paul out of Greece, through 
Macedonia, to Troas ; and the ſequel of St. Paul's 
hiſtory in the Acts, and ſome paſſages in his 
Epiſtles (c), written while he was a priſoner at 
Rome, inform us that Luke continued from that 
time with Paul, till he was releaſed from his con- 
finement at Rome, which was a ſpace of about 
five years, and included a very intereſting pact of 
St. Paul's life (4). 


Here ends the certain account of St, Luke.— 
I ſeems probable, however, that he went from 
(a) Ch. 17. v. 1. (b) Ch. 20. v. 5. 


(e) 2 Tim. c. 4. v. 11. Col. c. 4: v. 14. Philem. 
v. 24. 1335 . 


(4) Vide the laſt nine chapters of the Acts. 
* Rome 
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find no foundation for either opinion in any an- 


In the introduction to his Goſpel ( , Luke ap- 


the ſeventy diſciples; but there is no authority 
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Rome into Achaia ; and ſome authors have al. 
ſerted that he afterwards preached the Goſpel in 
Africa. None of the moſt antient fathers having 
mentioned that St. Luke ſuffered martyrdom, 
we may ſuppoſe that he died a natural death ; 
but at what: time, or in what place, is not 
, cat 3 og ny: ES 

| We are told by ſome that St. Luke was a 
painter, and Grotius and Wetſtein thought that 
he was in the early part of his life a ſlave ; but! 


tient writer. It is probable that he was by birth 
a Jew, and that he was a native of Antioch, in 
Syria; and I ſee no reaſon to doubt that“ Luke, 
the beloved phyſician,” mentioned in the Epiſtle 
to the Coloſſians (e), was Luke the Evangeliſt. 


pears to intimate that he was not himſelf an eye- 
witneſs of the things which he is about to relate; 
however, ſome have thought that he was one of 


in the Scriptures for that opinion, and there are 
now no means of aſcertaining whether he was or 
was not, unleſs the above-mentioned paſſage may 
be conſidered as concluſive againft it. 


II. LARDNE R 


— 


6 
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II. LARDNER thinks there are a few alluſions 
to this Goſpel in ſome of the apoſtolical fathers, 
eſpecially in Hermas and Polycarp ; and in Juſtin 
Martyr there are paſſages evidently taken from 
it; but the earlieſt author, who actually men- 
tions St. Luke's Goſpel, is Irenzus ; and he cites 
ſo many paſſages from it, and points out ſo many 
peculiarities in it, all agreeing with the Goſpel 
which we now have, that he alone is ſufficient to 
prove its genuineneſs. We may however obſerve, 
that his teſtimony is ſupported by Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Euſebius, Je- 
rome, Chryſoſtom, and many en 


III. Tux two n authors. mentioned at 
the end of the laſt chapter, have compared many 
parallel paflages of St. Mark's and St. Luke's 
Goſpels; and Dr. Townſon has concluded that 
St. Luke had ſeen St. Mark's Goſpel, and Dr. 
Owen, that St. Mark had ſeen St. Luke's; but 
it does not appear to me that there is a ſufficient 
ſimilarity of expreſſion to juſtify either of theſe 
concluſions. There was among the antients a 
difference of opinion concerning the priority of 
theſe two Goſpels ; and it muſt be acknowledged 
to be a very doubtful point. Upon the whole, 
1 am. inclined to think that St. Luke wrote be- 

| ; 5 fore 
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fore st. Mark, and to place the publication of st. 
Luke's Goſpel in the year 63, ſoon after St. Paul's 
releaſe from impriſonment at Rome: 


IV. Tnzrs is alſo great doubt about the 
place where this Goſpel was publiſhed. - It ſeems 
moſt probable that it was publiſhed in Greece (g), 
and for the uſe of Gentile converts. Dr. 'Town- 
ſon obſerves, that the evangeliſt has inſerted 
many explanations, particularly concerning the 
Scribes and Phariſees, which he would have 
omitted, if he had been writing for thoſe who 
were acquainted with the cuſtoms and ſets of 
the Jews. 5 


v. Wr muſt conclude that the hiſtories of 
our Saviour, referred to in the preface to this 
Goſpel, were inaccurate and defective, or St. 
Luke would not have undertaken this work, It 
does not however appear that they were written 
with any bad deſign; but being merely human 
- compoſitions, and perhaps put together in great 
haſte, they were full of errors. They are now 

entirely loſt, and the names of their authors are 


(8) Tertius Lucas, Medicus, natione Tyrus Antio- 
chenſis, cujus laus in evangelio, qui, et ipſe diſcipulus 
Pauli, in Achaiæ Bœotiæ que 1 volumen condi- 
dit. Hieron. Prafat. i in a. 


1 


not 
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not known. When the four authentic Goſpels 
were publiſhed, and came into general uſe, all 
others were quickly diſregarded and forgotten. 

St. Luke's Goſpel is addreſſed to Theophilus; 
but there was a doubt, even in the time of Epi- 
phanius, whether a particular perſon; or any good 
Chriſtian in general, be intended by that name. 
1 am inclined to think that Theophilus was a real 
perſon, that opinion being more agreeable to the 
impheity of the ſacred writing. 

We have ſeen that St. Luke was for ſeveral 
years the companion of St. Paul; and many an- 
tient writers conſider this Goſpel as having the 
ſanction of St. Paul (4), in the ſame manner as 

St. Mark's had that of St. Peter. Whoever will 
examine the evangelift's and the apoſtle's ac- 
count of the Euchariſt in their reſpective original 
works, will obferve a great coincidence of ex- 
preſſion (Ci). e ee ; 

St. Luke Ham: to have bade more: aN 
than any other of the evangeliſts, and his lan- 
guage is more varied, copious, and pure. This 
ſuperiority in ſtyle may perhaps be owing to his 
longer reſidence in Greece, and greater acquaint- 

(b) Nam et Lucæ digeſtum Paulo adſeribere ſolent. 
Tert. adv. Marc. lib. 4. cap. 5. Lucas, ſectator Pauli, 
quod ab illo et in libro condidit. Iren. lib. 3. 
cap. 1. 

p ) Compare Luke, ch. 22. win I Cor. ch, 11. 
i * 5 ance 


* 
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ance with Gentiles of good education, than fell 
to the lot of the writers of the other three 
Goſpels. 

This Goſpel contains many things which are 
not found in the other Goſpels, among which 
are the following; the birth of John the Baptiſt ; 
the Roman cenſus in Judæa; the eircumſtances 
attending Chriſt's birth at Bethlehem; the vi- 
fion granted to the ſhepherds; the early teſti- 
mony of Simeon and Anna; the parables of the 
good Samaritan, of the prodigal ſon, of Dives 
and Lazarus, of the wicked Judge, and of the 
Publican and Phariſee; the miraculous cure of 
the woman who had been bowed down by illneſs 
eighteen years; the cleanſing. of the ten lepers; 
and the reſtoring. to life the ſors of a widow at 
Nain; the account of Zacchæus and of the pe- 
nitent thief; and the partieulars of the journey to 
Emmaus. It is very ſatisfactory that ſo early a 
writer as Irenzus has noticed moſt of theſe pe- 
cuharities, which proves not only that St. Luke's 
Golpel,” but that the other Goſpels alſo, are the 
lame now that they were in the ſecond century. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH, 


OF ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL, 


I. Hi Hory of St. John. II. Genuineneſs of his Goſpel, = 
III. Place of its Publication. IV. Its Date. V. 9*. 


ſervations. 


. Joan was th ſon of Zebedee and Salome, 
and younger brother of James the Great, 
with whom he was brought up as a fiſherman, 
and with whom he was called to be a diſciple 
and apoſtle of Chriſt. John has not recorded 
the circumſtances of his own call; but we 
learn, from the other three Evangeliſts (a ), that 
it took place when he and his brother were fiſh- 
ing upon the ſea of Galilee, and early in our Sa- 
viour's miniſtry, St. Mark, in enumerating the 
twelve apoſtles, informs us that our Saviour 
ſurnamed theſe two brothers Boanerges (6), 


(a) Mat. c. 4. v. 21. Mark, c. x. v. 19. Luke, c. 5. 
v. 10. (b) Mark, c. 3. v. 17. 
1 | that 


2 
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that is, Sons of Thunder, which title we may 
underſtand as a prophetic declaration of the zeal 
and reſolution with which they would hereafter 
bear teſtimony to the great truths of the Goſpel, 
James and Jokn, according to the common pre- 
judice of the Jews, conſidered the 'Meſhiah's 
kingdom as of a temporal nature, and applied 
to our Saviour for fituations of honour and dig- 
| nity in it. St. Mark (c) relates, that this ap. 
plication was made by the apoſtles themſelves, 
and St. Matthew (4), that it was made by 
their mother for them in their preſence ; but 
both Evangelifts repreſent our Saviour's anſwer 
as directed to the apoſtles. Theſe two brothers 
incurred the reproof of our Saviour upon an- 
other occaſion, in which they ſhewed a fimilar 
ignorance of the nature of their maſter's king- 
dom : they defired that they might be allowed 
to call fire from Heaven to conſume ſome Sa- 
maritans, who had refuſed to receive our Saviour, 
becauſe he was going to Jeruſalem : © Chriſt 
Z turned and rebuked them, and ſaid, Ye know 
not what manner of ſpirit ye are of; for the Son 
of Man | is not come to deſtroy men's lives, but 
to {ave them” 7 e).” John was one of the four 
a to whom our Lord delivered his pre- 


(c) Mark, c. 10. v. 35. 2 Matt. c. 20. v. 20. 
(e) Luke, c. 9. v. 54 


dictlons 


* 
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dictions relative to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
and the approaching 'calamities of the Jewiſh 
nation (. Peter, and James, and John, were 
choſen to accompany our Saviour upon ſeveral 
occaſions, when the other apoſtles were not per- 
mitted to be preſent. When Chriſt reſtored the 
daughter of Jairus to liſe ( £), when he was trans- 
| figured on the mount %), and when he en- 
dured his agony in the garden /i), Peter, and 
James, and John, were his only attendants. Peter 
and John were entruſted to make preparations | 
for our Saviour's eating the laſt paſſover (&); 
but John had alone the diſtinction of leaning 
upon his maſter's boſom, and of being called 
the beloved diſciple of the Saviour of Man- 
kind (/). That he was treated by Chriſt with 
greater familiarity than the other apoſtles, is 
evident from Peter deſiring him to aſk Chriſt. 
who ſhould betray him, when he himſelf did not 
dare to propoſe the queſtion (n). He ſeems to 
have been the only apoſtle preſent at the cru- 


(J) Mark, c. 13. v. 3. 
(g) Mark, c. 5. v. 37. Luke, c. 8. v. 51. 


60% M,at. c. 17. v. n e. 9. V. 2. LUKE, © 9. 
v. 28. 


(1) Nat. c. 26. v. 36. Mark, c. 14. v. 32. 


(&) Mat. c. 26. v. 17. Mark, c. 14. v. 13. Luke, 
e. 22. v. 8. 


(l) John, c. 21. v. 20. (n) John, c. 13. v. 24. 
15 1 cifixion, 
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cifixion, and to him Jeſus, juſt as he was expir- 
ing upon the croſs, gave the ſtrongeſt proof of 
his confidence and regard, by conſigning to him 
the care of his mother (2). As John had been 
witneſs to the death of our Saviour, by ſeeing 
the blood and water iſſue from his fide, which a 
ſoldier had pierced (o), ſo he was one of the 
firſt who were made acquainted with his reſur- 
rection. He believed, without any heſitation, 
this great event, though © as yet he knew not 
the Scripture, that Chriſt was to riſe from the 
dead (p).” He was one of thoſe to whom our 
Saviour appeared at the fea of Galilee ; and he 
was afterwards with the other ten apoſtles, a 

witneſs of his aſcenſion into Heaven (). John 
continued to preach the Goſpel for ſome time 
at Jeruſalem : he was impriſoned by the Sanhe- 
drim, firſt with Peter only (r), and afterwards 
with the other apoſtles (s). Some time after 
this ſecond releaſe, John and Peter were ſent by 
the other apoſtles to the Samaritans, whom Philip 
the Deacon had converted to the Goſpel, that 


(n) John c. 19. v. 26. Euſebius tells us, that the 
Virgin Mary lived about 15 years after the aſcenſion of 
our Saviour. H. E. lib. 2. cap. 42. 

() John, c. 19. v. 34 and 35. 

(p) John, c. 20. v. 9. 

() Mark, c. 16. v. 19. Lake. « 24. v. 50. 

(7) Acts, c. 4. v. Is 09 Acts, c. 5. v. 17. 

through 
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„ through them they might receive the Holy 
Ghoſt (z).” With this journey the Seripture 
Hiſtory of St. John ends, except that he informs 
us in the Revelation, that he was baniſhed to 
Patmos (u), an iſland in the Agean ſea. 
This baniſhment of St. John to the ifle of 
Patmos, is mentioned by many of the early ec- 
cleſiaſtical writers, and they all agree in attri- 
buting it to Domitian, except Epiphanius in the 
fourth century, who ſays that John was banithed 


leſs credit, becauſe there was no perſecution of 
the Chriſtians in the time of that emperor, and 


Provinces, 


baniſhed to Patmos in the time of Nero; but J 
own that even the authority of this great man 
will not weigh with me againſt the unanimous 
voice of antiquity (x). Dr. Lardner (0) has 
examined and anſwered his arguments with equal 
candour and learning. 

It is not known at what time John went into 
Afia Minor ( 3); but it is certain that he lived 
[t) Acts, c. 8, v. 14. (4) Rev. c. 1. v. 9. 
() Tota antiquitas in eo abunde conſentit, quod Do- 
mitianus exillii Joannis auctor fuerit. Lampe, Proleg, 
lib. 1. cap. 4. | (3) Vol. 6. 

(z) Lardner thought that it yas about the year 66, 

EE | © | ps there 


by command of Claudius; but he deferves the 


his edicts againſt the Jews did not extend to the 


Sir Iſaac Newton was of opinion that John was 
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there the latter part of his life, and principally 
at Epheſus. He planted churches at Smyrna, 
Pergamus, Laodicea, and many other places 
and by his activity and ſucceſs in propagating 
the Goſpel, he is ſuppoſed to have incurred the 
diſpleaſure of Domitian, who bamiſhed him to 
Patmos at the end of his reign. He himſelf 
tells us, that he © was in the iſle that is called 
Patmos, for the word of God, and for the teſti- 
mony of Jeſus Chriſt ;? and Irenzus, ſpeaking 
of the viſion, which he had there, ſays, © It is 
not very long ago that it was ſeen, being but a 
little before our time, at the latter end of Do- 
mitian's reign (a) a). Upon Nerva's ſucceeding 
to the empire, 1n the year 96, John returned to 
Epheſus, and died there at an advanced age, in 
the third year of Trajan's reign, A. D. 100. It 
is generally believed that John was the youngeſt 
of the twelve Apoſtles, and that he ſurviyed all 
the reſt. Att opinion has prevailed that he was, 
by order of Domitian, thrown into a caldron of 
boiling oil at Rome, before the gate called Porta 
Latina, and that he came out unhurt; but in 
examining into the foundation of this account, 
we find that it reſts almoſt entirely upon the 
authority of Tertullian ( b * and ſince it 1s 
(e) Lib. 5. cap. 34. 


(%% De Præſeript. cap. 36. This ftory is alſo men- 
tioned from Tertullian by Jerome, i in Mat, cap, 20. 


4 EN : not 
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not mentioned by Irenæus, Origen, and others, 
who have related the ſufferings of the Apoſtles, 


it ſeems to deſerve but little credit. 


II. Turk are manifeſt alluſions to this Goſ- 
pel in Hermas, and in ſome epiſtles of Ignatius, 


which are allowed to be genuine by moſt critics, 
and alſo in Juſtin Martyr; but no one of theſe 
fathers names the Goſpel itſelf. The firſt who 
mentions it is Irenæus; and it is alſo expreſsly 
named by Theophilus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Athenagoras, Tertullian, Origen, Euſebius, Epi- 


phanius, Jerome, Auguſtine, and Chryſoſtom. 


The genuineneſs, indeed, of St. John's Goſpel 
bas always been unanimbuſty admitted by the 
Chriſtian church, 


III. IT is univerſally agreed that St. John 


publiſhed his Goſpel in Aſia; and that when 


he wrote it, he had ſeen the other three Goſ- 


pels (c); it is, therefore, not only valuable in 


itſelf, but alſo as a tacit confirmation of the 


other three, with none of which it diſagrees ir in 


any material point. 


(c) Cum legiſſet (ſcilicet Joannes) Matthæi, Marci, 
et Lucæ, volumina, probaverit quidem textum hiſtoriæ, 
et vera eos dixiſſe firmaverit, Hieron. de Vir. IIluſt. 
Euſ. H. E. lib. 3. Fog. 24. 
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IV. Tur learned are much divided concern. 
ing the time of the publication of this Goſpel, 
ſome placing it rather before, and others conſi- 
derably after, the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. | 
am inclined to accede to the opinion of thoſe 

who contend for the year 97; and my reaſon is, 
that this late date, excluſive of the authorities 
which ſupport it, 1s favoured by the contents 
and deſign of the Goſpel itſelf. It is evident 
that the evangeliſt conſiders thoſe, to whom he 
addreſſes his Goſpel, as but little acquainted 
with Jewiſh cuſtoms and names; for in relating the 
firſt miracle of our Saviour, performed at Cana, 


in Galilee, he ſays, And there were ſet there 


{1x water-pots, after the manner of the purifying 
of the Jews (d).“ He twice calls the paſſover, 
the paſſover of the Jews (e);” and in giving 
an account of our Saviour's interview with the 
Samaritan woman, he adds, © for the Jews have 
no dealings with the Samaritans (f).” He tells 
bis readers that Rabbi ſignifies Teacher (g), and 
 Meftiah, Chriſt (4). Explanations of this kind 
were obſerved in the two preceding Goſpels; 


{d) John, ©; 2. v. 6. 
le) John e. 2. v. 13. C. 11. v. 5. 
%) John, c. 4. v. 9. (g) John, c. 1. v. 38. 
29 John, c. 1, v. 41. ; TG 
— | but 
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but in this they are more marked, and occur 
much more frequently; the reaſon of which 
may be, that when St. John wrote, many more 
Gentiles, and of more diſtant countries, had 
been converted to Chriſtianity; and it was now 
become neceſſary to explain to the Chriſtian 
Church, thus extended, many circumſtances 
which needed no explanation, while its members 
belonged only to the neighbourhood of Judæa, 
and while the Jewiſh polity was till in exiſt- 
ence. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the feaſts, 
and other peculiarities of the Jews, would be but 
little underſtood by the Gentiles of Aſia Minor 
thirty years after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 


V. Tu immediate deſign of St. John in 
writing his Goſpel, as we are aſſured by Ire- 
næus (i), Jerome (+), and others, was to refute 
| the Gnoftics, Cerinthians, Ebionites, and other 


(:) Lib. x. cap. 23. lib. 3. cap. 11. In this laſt paſ- 
ſage he expreſsly ſays, that John aimed to extirpate the 
error which had been ſown in the minds of men by 
Cerinthus. 

(%) Jerome fays, * John, laſt of all the reſt, wrote his 
Golpel, being entreated fo to do by the biſhops of Aſia, 
againſt Cerinthus and other heretics, and eſpecially 
tie then new ſprung-up opinions of the Ebionites, who 
alirm that Chriſt had no being before Mary, for which 
reaſon he thought it needful to diſcourſe concerning his 
diyine nativity alſo,” Pe Script. Ecel. Joan. 


heretics ; 
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heretics; whoſe tenets, though they brancheq 
out into a variety of ſubjects, all originated from 
erroneous opinions concerning the perſon of 
Chriſt and the creation of the world. Theſe 
points had been ſcarcely touched upon by the 
other evangeliſts, though they had faithfully re. 
corded all the leading facts of our Saviour's life, 
and his admirable precepts for the regulation 
of our moral conduct. St. John, therefore un-. 
dertook, at the requeſt of the true believers in 
Afia, to write what Clement of Alexandria (J 
called a ſpiritual Goſpel ; and accordingly we 
find in it more of doctrine, and leſs of hiſtorical 
narrative (n), than in any of the others. He 
chiefly confines himſelf to thote occurrences, 
which had been omitted by his predeceſſors, and 
which ſuited his deſign; and if at any time he 
relates what had been mentioned by them, it 15 
generally with a view to introduce ſome impor- 


(.) Euſ. . E. lib, 6. cap. 14. 

(in) In St. John's Goſpel there is no account of our 
Saviour's nativity, of bis baptiſm by John, of his temp- 
tation in the wilderneſs, of the appointment of the twelve 
apoſtles, or of their miſſion during our Saviour's life- 
time. Very little is ſaid of the journies of our Saviour, 
recorded by the other evangeliſts; nor does St. John re- 
cord the predictions of our Saviour relative to the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, or the b of ee or 
the Lord's ret. 


tant 
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tant diſcourſe (2) of our Saviour, or becauſe 
it was particularly connected with the main 
ſcope of his Goſpel. Of this laſt deſcription 
are the crucifixion and reſurrection, in which, 

as related by St. John, a diſcerning reader will 
find ſeveral circumſtances not noticed by the 
other evangeliſts. Let it be remembered that 
this book, which contains ſo much additional 
information relative to the doctrines of Chriſtia- 
nity, and which may be conſidered as a ſtandard 
of faith for all ages, was written by that apoſtle, 
who is known to have enjoyed, in a greater degree 
than the reſt, the affection and confidence of the 
Divine Author of our religion, and to whom was 
given a ſpecial revelation concerning the ſtate 
of the Chriſtian Church in all ſucceeding gene- 
rations. The other Goſpels, having been writen 
before any diviſions aroſe among Chriſtians, ap- 
pear to have the evidences of Chriſtianity for 
their principal object, and chiefly ſtate the lead- 
ing facts of our Lord's miniſtry, and the general 
inſtructions which he delivered, without any 
reference to heretical opinions. The acknow- 
ledged prevalence of the Gnoſtic and other here- 


() Vide the miracle recorded in the beginning of the 
6th chapter, and the diſcourſe which follows it, It is re- 
markable, that this miracle of feeding 5,000 people i is the 
only one recorded by all the four evangeliſts 


fies, 


— ——_—  — —  — 
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fies, at the time this Goſpel was written, is itſelf 
a ſtrong argument in favour of the date which 
has been aſſigned to it. 
It has been remarked by Lardner (o), that 
St. John has recorded more inſtances of the at- 
tempts of the Jews againſt our Saviour's life, 
than any other evangeliſt ; and that the events, 
mentioned in this Goſpel only, took place chiefly 
=: in the early part of Chriſt's miniſtry, St. John 
= has expreſsly mentioned three paſſovers (p) ; and 
in another place he ſays, After this there was 
a feaſt of the Jews (q).” Some authors think, 
that this feaſt was alſo a paſſover; but as in the 
other inſtances John telleus, that the feaſts were 
paſſovers, and in this does not, the inference 
* ſeems to be, that this was ſome bther feaſt (7. 
Upon 


F (s) Vol. 6. p. 202. 

| (b C. 2. v. 13. c. 6. v. 4. c. 11. v. 55, 

| | Ca} Gor 5 Ve. Ee 

1 (7) This inference is favoured by no article being pre- 
| fixed to the word Ecpry; ſince if St. John had been ſpeaking 
= - of the paſſover as the feaſt of the Jews by way of eminence, 
4 | he would probably have ſaid 5 *Eoprn, as he does twice, 


1 c. 4. v. 45. and once, c. 2. v. 23. and alſo i in the follow - 
1 . ing places, c. 6. v. 4. C. 12. v. 12. and 20. c. 13. v. 20. 
| | Grotius thinks differently, and has quoted two paſſages, 
the one from St. Mark's, and the other from St. Luke's 
Goſpel, in ſupport of his opinion; but it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that in thoſe paſſages the evangeliſts refer to the 

_ - feaſts of the paſſover which had been juſt before men- 
wa tioned, 
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Upon this ground I am diſpoſed to allow ſome- 
what more than two years to John's hiſtory, and 
conſequently to our Saviour's miniſtry (s). 

It is not a little ſurpriſing that fo learned a 


man as Grotius, in oppoſition to the univerſal. 


teſtimony of manuſcripts and verſions, and with- 
out the ſupport of a ſingle antient writer, ſhould 
have thought that the 21ſt chapter of this Gof- 
pel was not written by St. John, becauſe the 


20th ſeems to conclude the hiſtory. Some few 


other moderns have thought the ſame: but as 
this opinion is deſtitute of all external evidence, 
it ſcarcely deſerves any farther notice. 

St. John is generally conſidered, with reſpe& 
to language, as the leaſt correct writer of the 
New Teſtament. His ſtyle argues a great want 
of thoſe advantages which reſult from a learned 
education; but this defect is amply compenſated 


by the unexampled ſimplicity with which he 


expreſſes the ſublimeſt truths, and by the affec- 
tion, zeal, and veneration for his divine maſter, 
ſo conſpicuous in every page of his Gofpel. 


| tioned, and therefore no diſtinction was to be marked. 
believe that no paſſage can be found in St. John's Goſ- 
pel where he calls the paſſover ſimply *Eoprn, without the 
article, even when he had been previouſly ſpeaking of it. 
Chryſoſtom and Cyril both thought that the feaſt ſpoken 
of, c. 5. v. I. was not the paſſover. 

( Vide Lardner, vol. 2. p. 423. and vol. 6.p. 218, 


dence is alſo very ſatisfactory; for beſides allu- 


ment of Rome and Juſtin Martyr, the Acts of 
the Apoſtles are not only quoted by Irenæus, as 


few things recorded in this book which are not 


Alexandria, Tertullian, Jerome, Euſebius, Theo- 
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' CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 


I. I. Genuinentſ of this Book. — II. Its Contents TIL. Its 
Date. IV. Place of i its Publication. — V. ee, of 
this Book. | 


I. Tars bock, i in the very 5 ly pro- 
feſſes itſelf to be a continuation of St. Luke's 
Goſpel; and its ſtyle beſpeaks it to be writ- 
ten by the ſame perſon. The external evi- 


fions in earlier authors, and particularly in Cle- 


written by Luke the evangeliſt, but there arc 


mentioned by that antient father. This ſtrong 
teſtimony in favour. of the genuineneſs of the 
Acts of the Apoſtles is ſupported by Clement of 


doret, and moſt of the later fathers, 


Il. Tuls 
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II. Tus is the only inſpired work which gives 
us any hiſtorical account of the progreſs of 
Chriſtianity after our Saviour's aſcenſion. It 
comprehends a period of about thirty years, but 
it by no means contains a general hiſtory of the 
Church during that time. The principal facts 
recorded in it are, the choice of Matthias to be 
an Apoſtle, in the room of the traitor Judas; 
the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt on the day of a 
Pentecoſt; the preaching, miracles, and, ſuffer- 
ings of the Apoſtles at Jeruſalem; the death of 
Stephen, the firſt martyr; the perſecution, and 
diſperſion of the Chriſtians ; the, preaching, of 
the Goſpel in different parts of Paleſtine, eſ- 
pecially in Samaria; the converſion. of St. Paul; 
the call of Cornelius, the firſt Gentile convert; 
the perſecution of the Chriſtians by; Herod 
Agrippa; the preaching of Payl and Barnabas to 
the Gentiles by the expreſs command of the 
Holy Ghoſt; the decree. made at Jeruſalem, de- 
claring that circumciſion, and a, conformity to 
other Jewiſh rites and ceremonies, were not ne- 
ceſſary in Gentile converts; and the latter part 
of the book is confined to the hiſtory of St. 
Paul, of whom, as we have already ſeen, St. Luke 
was the conſtant companion for ſeveral years. 


Ln” III. As 
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III. As this account of St. Paul is not con- 
tinued beyond his two years impriſonment at 
Rome, it is probable that this book was written 
ſoon after his releaſe, which happened in the 

year 63; we may therefore conſider the Acts of 

the Apoſtles as written about the year 64. 


IV. Tux place of its publication is more doubt. 
ful. The probability appears to be in favour of 
Greece, though ſome contend for Alexandria in 
Egypt. This latter opinion reſts upon the ſub- 
ſcriptions at the end of ſome Greek manu- 
ſcripts, and of the copies of the Syriac verſion; 
but the beſt critics think, that theſe ſubſcrip- 
tions, which are alſo affixed to other books of 
the New Teſtament, deſerve but little weight; 
and in this caſe they are not ſupported by any 
antient authority. 


V. It muſt have been of the utmoſt impor- 
tance in the early times of the Goſpel, and cer- 
tainly not of leſs importance to every ſubſequent 

age, to have an authentic account of the pro- 
miſed deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, and of the 

' ſucceſs which attended the firſt preachers of 
the Goſpels both among the Jews and Gentiles. 
Theſe great events completed the evidence of 

2 the 
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the divine miſſion of Chriſt, eſtabliſhed the truth 
and univerſality of the religion which he taught, 
and pointed out, in the cleareſt manner, the com- 
prehenſive nature of the redemption which he 
purchaſed by his death. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


OF ST. PAUL, 

I. Hiſtory of St. Paul to his Converſion. I. To the End of 
his Firſt apoſtolical Fourney.—III. To the beginning of his 
Second apoſtolical Fourney, —IV. To the End of his Se- 

cond apaſtolical Fourney —V. To the End of his Third 

apoflolical Journey. VI. To his Releaſe from his Firſt 
Impriſonment at Rome. —VII. To his Death.— VIII. 
His Charatter, and Obſervations upon his E — 


I. Sr. PavL ( 4 was born at Tarſus, the princi- 
pal city of Cilicia, and was by birth both a Jew 
and a citizen of Rome (). He was of the tribe 


(a) In the Acts of the Apoſtles he is called Saul tilt 
the ninth verſe of the thirteenth chapter, and afterward: 
he is always called Paul. No ſatisfactory reaſon has been 
aſſigned for this change. Vide Benſon's Hiſtory of Chriſ- 
tianity, vol. 2. p. 28. and Lardner, vol. 6., p. 234. and 
the authors quoted by him. Perhaps the beſt conjecture 
is that of Biſhop Pearce; © Sau), wh6 was himfelf a ci- 


tizen of Rome, probably heed his name, i. e, his 


Hebraw name, Saul, to the Roman name Paul, out of 
reſpect to this his firſt Roman convert, i. e. Sergius 


Paulus, Acts, c. 13. v. 7.” Vide Pearce in loc. 


(2) Acts, c. 21. v. 39. c. 22. v. 25. 
5 3 ©, of 
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of Benjamin, and of the ſect of the Phariſees (c). 1 
In his youth he appears to have been taught thje | 
art of tent-making (d); but we muſt remember, | 
that among the Jews of-thoſe days a liberal edu- 
cation was often accompanied by inſtruction in 
ſome mechanical trade (e). It is-probable that. | 
St. Paul laid the foundation of thoſe literary at- x 
tainments, for which he was ſo eminent in the fu- 
ture part of his life, at his native city. of. Tar- 
ſus (H); and he afterwards ſtudied the law of. 
Moſes, and the traditions of the elders, at Jeru- 
ſalem, under Gamaliel, a celebrated Rabbi 7 g 1; 

St. Paul is not mentioned in the Goſpels; nor 
is it known whether he ever heard our Saviour 
preach, or. ſaw, him perform any miracle. His 
name firſt occurs in the account given in the 
Acts of the martyrdom of St. Stephen, to which 34. 
he is ſaid to have conſented (4); he is upon that 
occaſion called a young man, but we are no 
where informed what was then his Preciſe age. 


(e) Philip, c. 3. v. 5. 
(4) Acts, c. 18. v. 3. 
(e) Vide Doddridge's Note upon Acts, c. 18. v. 1555 
There was a maxim among the Jews, that“ he wha. 
teaches not his ſon a trade, teaches him to be a thief.” .. 
( Strabo, lib. 14. tells us that at this time Tarſus 
Was diſtinguiſhed as.a place of education. - 
(eg) Acts, c. Ads een 2 ad oy 
© Ads, C, 8, 5 Tt.) bios r 37 i 
2 3 the 
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The death of St. Stephen was followed by a e- 
vere perſecution (i) of the Church at Jeruſalem, 
and Paul became diſtinguiſhed among its enemies 
by his activity and violence (x). Not contented 
with diſplaying his hatred to the Goſpel in Ju- 
dza, he obtained authority from the high prieſt 
to go to Damaſcus, and to bring back with him 
bound any Chriſtians whom he might find in 
that city. As he was upon his journey thither, 
his miraculous converſion took place, the circum- 
ſtances of which are recorded in the Acts of the 


Apoſtles C1), and are frequently alluded to by 


himſelf in his Epiſtles (m). 


II. Soox after St. Paul was baptized at Da- 
maſcus, he went into Arabia Cu ) ; but we are 


not 
Ci J This tate } is ſuppoſed to kid laſted about 


: four years, from the year 34 to 38, 


(*) As, c. 8. v. 3. 

Acts, c. 9. v. I. 

(1) Gal. c. 1. v. 13. 1 Cor. e. 15. v. 9. 1 Tim. c. 1. 
v. 12. | 
) This} journey into Arabia is not noticed in the 
Acts. It is mentioned by St. Paul himſelf, Gal. c. 1. 
v. 17. It ſeems equally doubtful, whether he preached at 
Damaſcus before he went into Arabia, and whether he 
preached while he was in Arabia, as Scripture is ſilent 


upon both points. St. Luke ſays, Acts, c. 9. v. 20. that 
be « ftraightway * Yn” but he may poſſibly 


mean, 
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not informed how long he remained there. He 
returned thence to Damaſcus, and being ſu- 


pernaturally qualified to be a preacher of the 


Goſpel, he immediately entered upon his mi- 
niſtry in that city. The boldneſs and ſucceſs, 
with which he enforced the truths of Chriſtianity, 
ſo irritated the unbelieving Jews, that they re- 
ſolved to put him to death (o); but, this de- 
ſign being known, the diſciples conveyed him 


privately out of Damaſcus, and he went to Je- 


ruſalem. 
The Chriſtians of Jeruſalem, remembering 
Paul's former hoſtility to the Goſpel, and hav- 
ing no authentic account of any change in his 
ſentiments or conduct, at firſt refuſed to receive 
him; but being aſſured by Barnabas (p) of 
Paul's real converſion, and of his exertions at 
Damaſcus, 


mean, after he returned from Arabia; and ſome have 
thought, that it was ordered by Divine Providence, that 
there ſhould be an interval of retirement and quiet be- 
tween Paul's violent perſecution- of Chriſtians and his 
zealous propagation of the Goſpel. Nec hoc, ſays St. 


Jerome, ſegnitiæ apoſtoli deputandum, fi fruſtra in Ara- 


bia fuerit ; ſed quod aliqua diſpenſatio et Dei præceptum 
fuerit, ut taceret. In Gal. c. 1. v. 17. 

(e) Acts, c. 9. v. 23. 

| (p) Acts, c. 9. v. 27. It does not appear in what 


manner Barnabas was himſelf informed of Paul's con- | 


verſion, 


24 
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Damaſcus, they acknowledged him as a diſciple. 
He remained only fifteen days among them ( 905 
and he ſaw none of the Apoſtles, except Peter 
and James. It is probable that the other Apoſtles 
were at this time abſent from Jeruſalem, exer- 
eiſing their miniſtry at different places. The 
zeal with which Paul preached at Jeruſalem had 
the ſame effe& as at Damaſcus: he became fo 
obnoxious to the Helleniſtic Jews, that they 
began to confider how they might kill him (Cr), 
which when the brethren knew, they thought it 
right that he ſhould leave the city. They ac- 
companied him to Cæſarea, and thence he went 
into the regions of Syria and Cilicia, where 
he preaclied the faith, which once he 1 
60 N 

HFitherto the preaching of St. Paul, as well as 
of the other Apoſtles and Teachers, had been con- 


fined to the Jews; but the converſion of Cor- 


nelius, the firſt Gentile convert, having convinced 
all the Apoſtles, that © to the Gentiles alſo God 
had granted- repentance unto life,” Paul. was 
ſoon after conducted by Barnabas from Tarſus, 
which had probably been the principal place of 


| his relidence ſince he left J . and they ”; 


(7 Gal. c. I. v. 18. 
(. Acts, c. 9. v. 29. 
<1" Gal, c. 1 5 v. 21 and 23. p 


* 


" both 


— 
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both began to preach the Goſpel to the Gentiles 42. 
at Antioch (f). Their preaching was attended! 
with great ſucceſs. The firft Gentile church was 
now eſtabliſhed at Antioch ; and in that city, 
and at this time, the diſciples were firſt calld 
Chriſtians. (u). When thefe two apoſtles had 
been thus employed about à year, a prophet 
called Agabus predicted an approaching famine, 
which would affect the whole land of Judza. 
Upon the proſpect of this calamity, the Chriſq- 
tians of Antioch made a contribution for their 
brethren in Judza, and ſent the money to the 44. 
| elders at Jeruſalem by Paul and Barnabas (ww). 
This famine happened ſoon after, in the fourth or 
fifth year of the emperor Claudius. It is ſup- 
poſed that St. Paul had the viſion, mentioned in 
the Acts (x), while he was now at Jeralalem 
this ſecond time after his' converſion. 

Paul and Barnabas, having executed their 
commiſſion, returned to Antioch, and ſoon after 
their arrival in that city they were ſeparated, by 
the expreſs direction of ay 129 & GhoR, Toa the 


(:) Acts, e. 11. v. 25. 

) Ads, c. 11, v. 26. Before this time they. had 
been called Nazarenes and Galilzans, A particular ſect 
of Chriſtians were afterwards called Nazarenes. 

(w) Acts, C. 11. v. 28. 

(x) Acts, e. 22. v. 17. 
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other Chriſtian teachers and prophets, for the 


45 


purpoſe of carrying the glad tidings of the Gol. 
pel to the Gentiles of various countries (y).— 


Thus divinely appointed to this important office, 


they ſet out from Antioch, and preached the 
Goſpel ſucceſſively at Salamis and Paphos, two 
cities of the Iſle of Cyprus, at Perga in Pam- 
phylia, Antioch in Piſidia, and at Iconium, Ly- 


| ftra, and Derbe, three cities of Lycaonia. They 


47: 


returned to Antioch in Syria, nearly by the ſame 
route. 


This firſt apoſtolical j journey of St. Paul, in 


which he was accompanied and aſſiſted by Bar- 


nabas, is ſuppoſed to have occupied about two 
years; and in the courſe of it many, both Jews 
and Gentiles, were converted to the Goſpel. The 
ſermon which Paul preached at Antioch in Pi- 
fidia, the converſion of Sergius Paulus, the two 
miracles which Paul performed at Paphos and at 
Lyſtra, the perſecutions which he and Barnabas 
ſuffered at different places from the unbelieving 


Jews, and other circumſtances of the journey, are 
recorded 1 in the Acts (2). 


(9) Ads, c. 13. v. 1. (=) Adds c, 13 and 14. 


| III. Paus 
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III. PAu l and Barnabas continued at Antioch 
4 conſiderable time ; and while they were there, 
z diſpute aroſe hetween them and ſome Jewiſh 
Chriſtians of Judæa. Theſe men aflerted, that 
the Gentile converts could not obtain ſalvation 


ciſed; Paul and Barnabas maintained the con- 
trary opinion (a). This diſpute was carried on 


but all future Gentile converts, were concerned, 
it was thought right that Paul and Barnabas⸗ 
with ſome others, ſhould go up to Jeruſalem to 
conſult the apoſtles and elders concerning it. — 


They paſſed through Phcoenicia and Samaria, 


and upon their arrival at Jeruſalem (4), a coun- 
cil was afſembled for the purpoſe of diſcuſſing 
this important point. Peter and James the Leſs 
were preſent, and delivered their ſentiments, which 


FTT 


after much deliberation it was agreed, that nei- 


the ritual law of Moſes, was neceſſary in Gentile 
converts; but that it ſhould be recommended 
to them to abſtain from certain ſpecified things 
prohibited by that law, leſt their indulgence in 
(a) Acts, c. 15. v. 1. () Gal. c. 2. v. 1. 


through the Goſpel, unleſs they were circum- 


coincided with thoſe of Paul and Barnabas ; and 


for ſome time with great earneſtneſs; and it 
being a queſtion, in which not only the preſent, 


49- 


ther circumciſion, nor conformity to any part of 


them 
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them ſhould give offence to their brethren of the 
_ circumciſion, who were ſtill very zealous for the 
obſervance of the ceremonial part of their antient 
religion. This deciſion, which was declared to 
have the ſanction of the Holy Ghoſt, was com- 
municated to the Gentile Chriſtians of Syria and 
Cilicia by a letter written in the name of the 
apoſtles, elders, and whole church at Jeruſalem, 
and conveyed by. Judas and Silas, who accom. 
panied Paul and Baroabes to Antioch for that 
purpoſe, : 
Though the Moſaic 1 pronounced 

by this high authority not to be obligatory upon 
thoſe who had embraced the Goſpel, yet the at- 
tachment of the Jewiſh Chriſtians to the rites 
and ceremonies, to which they had been ſo long 
accuſtomed, continued to be the cauſe of fre- 
quent diſſenſions in the Church of Chriſt; and 
we find that St. Paul, upon ſeveral occaſions (c), 
ſubſequent to the council at Jeruſalem, conform- 
ed: to the Law of Moſes, not indeed as a matter 
of neceſſity, but in compliance with the preju- 
dices of the Jews, and that he might make them 
better diſpoſed to the reception of the Goſpel : 
«. And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that! 
might gain the Jews (d).“ 

(e) Acts, e. 16. v. 3. Acts, c. 21. v. 26. 


(4) 1 Cor. c. 9 v. 20. | 
Not 


Y 
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Not long after Paul's return to Antioch, Peter 
came thither (e), and at firſt aſſociated freely 
with the Gentile converts; but he afterwards 
withdrew himſelf from them, through fear of in- 
curring the diſpleaſure of ſome Jewiſh Chriſtians, 
who had come from Jeruſalem. Paul publicly, 
and with great ſeverity, reproved him for this in- 
ſtance of weaknels or diſſimulation, and pointed 
out the impropriety and inconſiſtency of ſuch 


conduct. This circumftance, among many others, 


ſhews with what a jealous eye the Jewiſh Chriſ- 
tans looked upon Heathen converts. 


IW. Paul- having preached a ſhort time at 


| Antioch, propoſed to Barnabas, that they ſhould 


viſit the churches, which they had founded in 
different cities (Cf). Barnabas readily conſented ; 


but while they were preparing for the journey, 


there aroſe the diſagreement between them al- 
ready mentioned (g), and which ended in their 
ſeparation. ©'In conſequence of this diſpute with 


Barnabas, Paul' choſe Silas for his companion, 


and they ſet out together from Antioch. They 


travelled Toba th and Cilicia, confirming 


(e) Gal. c. 2. v. 11. (f) Ass, c. 15. 750 
(2) In the 2 of St. Mark. 


= 
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ſtra (4). Thence they went through Phrygia 
and Galatia, and being deſirous of going into 
Aſia Propria, or the Proconſular Aſia (i), they 
were forbidden by the Holy Ghoſt. They 


as they had intended, they went to Troas. While 


and help us. 


and the next day to Neapolis, a city of Thrace; 


in that city, are recorded in the Acts (K). 


therefore went into Myſia; and not being per- 
mitted by the Holy Ghoſt to go into Bithynia, 


Paul was there, a viſion appeared to him in the 
night, There ſtood a man of Macedonia, and 
prayed him, ſaying, Come over into Macedonia, 
» Paul knew this viſion to be 2 
command from Heaven, and in obedience to it 
immediately ſailed from Troas to Samothracia 


and thence he went to Philippi, the princi- 
pal city of that part of Macedonia. Paul re. 
mained ſome time at Philippi, preaching the Gol- 
pel; and ſeveral occurrences, which took place 


Thence he went through Amphipolis and 
Apollonia to Theſſalonica (7), where he preached 
in the ſynagogues of the Jews on three ſucceſſive 
ſabbath days. Some of the e and many of 


6 Acts, C. TY 
(i) That part of Aſia in which are Epheſus, Mile- 
das, &c. 

(4) C. 16. v. 12, &c. 
(!) Acts, c. 17. 


the 
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the Gentiles of both ſexes, embraced the Goſpel; 
but the unbelieving Jews, moved with envy and 


indignation at the ſucceſs of St. Paul's preach- 


ing, excited a great diſturbance in the city, and 
- irritated the populace ſo much againſt him, that 
the brethren, anxious for his ſafety, thought it 


prudent to ſend him thence to Berœa, where 
he met with a better reception than he had ex- 
perienced at Theſſalonica. The Berceans heard 
his inſtructions with attention and candour, and 
having compared his doctrines with the antient 
Scriptures, and being fatisfied that Jeſus, whom 
he preached, was the promiſed Mefhah, they em- 


braced the Goſpel ; but his enemies at Theſſa- 


lonica, being informed of his ſucceſs at Bercea, 
came thither, and by their endeavours to ſtir up 


the people againſt him, compelled him to leave 
that city alſo. 


He went thence to Athens (u J. The in- 


U 


habitants of that once illuſtrious ſeat of learn- 
ing are repreſented as being at this time in the 
higheſt degree addicted to idolatry and ſuper- 


ſtition, and as paſſing their time in the moſt fri- 


volous manner. St. Paul diſputed in the ſy- 


| nagogue with the Jews, and with the devout 


perſons, and in the market daily with them that 
met with him.” Some of the ſtoic and epicu- 


(m) AQs, e. 17. v. 15. | 
. rean 


bY 
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lh rean philoſophers; upon his preaching to them 
1 | Jeſus and the Reſurrection, thought him a ſetter 
forth of ſtrange gods, and accuſed him as ſuch 
before the court of. Areopagus, to which the cog- 
nizance of all religious controverſies belonged. — 
Paul defended himſelf with, great eloquence be- 
fore. this auguſt aſſembly, and in explaining the 
nature of the Goſpel doctrines, he introduced 
the awful ſubject of the day of judgment, and 
. appealed to our Saviour's reſtoration to life as a 
pledge and affurance that all men will hereafter 
. riſe from the dead : © And when they heard of 
the reſurrection from the dead, ſome mocked, and 
others ſaid, we will hear thee again of this mat- 
ter; ſo Paul departed from among them (u)“ 
It does not appear that Paul was again ſummoned 
before the court of Areopagus, or that thoſe of 
its members, who expreſſed an intention of hear- 
ing him again, ever ſent for him in private.— 
However, his preaching at Athens was not alto- 
gether ineffectual, for ſome of the Athenians were 
converted to the Goſpel, and among the reſt Dio- 
nyſius the Areopagite (o), and a woman of dif- 
tinction named Damaris. | 
From Athens, Paul went to Corinth 0 2), and 
(u) AQs, c. 17 v. 32. 


(e) Euſebius mentions this Diooyſius as the fr 
5 Biſhop of Athens. | 


(p) Acts, c. 18. 


lived 


* @ — 
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lived in the houſe of Aquila and Priſcilla, two 
Jews, - who being! compelled to leave Rome in 
conſequence, of Claudius's edict againſt the Jews, 
had lately ſettled at Corinth. St. Paul was In- 
duced to take up his reſidence with them, be- 
cauſe, like himſelf, they were tent- makers. At 
firſt he preached to the Jews in their ſynagogue; 
but upon their violently oppoſing his doctrine, 
he declared that from that time he would preach 
to the Gentiles only (); and accordingly he 
afterwards delivered his inſtructions in the houſe 
of one Juſtus, who lived near the ſynagogue. 
Among the few Jews, who embraced the Goſpel, 
were Criſpus, the ruler of the ſynagogue, and his 
family; and many of the Gentile Corinthians 
© hearing believed, and were baptized.” Paul was 
encouraged in a viſion to perſevere in his exertions. 
to convert the inhabitants of Corinth ; and al- 
though he met with great oppoſition and diſtur- 
be from the unbelieving Jews, and was ac- 
cuſed by them before Gallio (7), the Roman 
an of Achaia, he continued there a year 


—. 


2) This declaration muſt be conſidered as confined to 
Corinth, for we find him afterwards preaching ; in many 
ſ;nagaguies of the Jews at other places. 


(7) Gallio was the elder brother of Seneca the _ 
D | 1 


lem juſt before the feaſt of Pentecoſt. Aſter 


concluſion of his ſecond apoſtolical journey, in 


5 Se and probably that to the Galatians. 


fore he went to Epheſus, to learn what effect his Epiſtle 
to the Galatians had produced, and to correct any errors 
| WY might ſtill remain, V. Gal. e. 4: v. 19 and 20. 
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and fix months (5), © teaching the word of God. 
During this time he ſupported himſelf by work. 
Ing at his trade of tent-making, that he might 
not be burthenſome to the diſciples, 

From Corinth Paul failed into Syria, and 
thence he went to Epheſus. The Ephe- 
ſians, upon hearing the Gofpel explained by) 
Paul, deſired that he would continue with them; 
but as it was neceſſary for him to keep the ap- 
proaching feaſt at Jeruſalem, he could not com- 
ply with their requeſt ; however he promiſed 
that, with the permiſſion of God, he would re- 
turn to them. He failed from Epheſus to Cæ- 
farea, and is ſuppoſed to have arrived at Jerufa- 


the feaſt he went to Antioch : and this was the 
which he was accompanied by Silas; and in part 
* it, Luke and Timothy were alſo with him. 


. Havixe made a ſhort ſtay at Antioch, 


Paul ſet out upon his third apoſtolical, journey. 
He paſſed through Galatia (t) and Phrygia 


(x ) Inthis time he wake "TITER Epiſtles to the Theſ- 


atia be- 


(.) It is probable that St. Paul went into Ge 


= | confifming 
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confirming the Chriſtians of thoſe countries; and 
then, according to his promiſe; he went to Ephe- 


ſus (2). He found there ſome diſciples, who 
had only been baptized with John's baptiſm: 


CHAP. vit.] 
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he directed that they ſhould be baptized inthe 


name of Jeſus, and then he communicated to 
them the Holy Ghoſt. He preached for the 
ſpace of three months in the ſynagogue; but the 


Jews being hardened beyond conviction, and 


ſpeaking reproachfully of the Chriſtian religion 
before the multitude, he left them; and from 
that time he delivered his inſtructions in the 
ſchool of a perſon called Tyrannus, who was pro- 
bably a Gentile. 
this place about two years (x), ſo that all the 


inhabitants of that part of Aſia Minor © heard 
the word of the Lord Jeſus, both Jews and 
Greeks” He alſo performed many miracles at 


Epheſus ;. and not only great numbers of people 
were converted to Chriſtianity, but many alſo of 


en, ho! in this only ammo: Fay leck incanta- 


A & . | 
(. &) During this ſtay of St. Pail at t Epheſus, he wrote 
his firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, probably in the begin- 
ning of the year 50; and from this Epiſtle we learn that 
he ſupported himſelf by his own labour at Epheſus, as he 
had before done at Corinth. 1 Car. ©. 4. v. A L. and 12. 


He alludes to the ſame thing in his Perch to the 7 


ders at Miletus: Acts, C. 24. v. 34. 


aA 2 


| ua 


Paul continued to preach in 
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tions and magical arts, profeſſed their belief in 

the Goſpel, and renounced their former practices 
by publicly burning their books. ; 

Such was the general ſucceſs of Paul's preach- 
| ing at Epheſus. But Demetrius, a ſilverſmith, 
who ſold models of the temple and image of 
Diana, obſerving the tendency of the Goſpel to 
put an end to every thing connected with idolatry, 


repreſented to the workmen employed by him, 


and to others of the ſame occupation, that not only 
their trade would be ruined, which they knew by 


experience to be very lucrative, but alſo that the 


temple of their © great goddeſs Diana,” the pride 
and glory of their city, would be brought into 
diſeredit and contempt, if Paul were permitted 
to propagate his doctrines, and to perſuade the 
people © that they be no gods, which are made 


with hands; theſe men, thus inſtigated both 


by intereſt and by. ſuperſtition, raiſed a great tu- 


mult in the city, and probably would have pro- 


ceeded to extremities. againſt Paul and his com- 


panions, if the chief magiſtrate had not inter- 


poſed, and by his 1 diſperſe 177 mul- 


titude. e 


Previous to this dllurhende Paul "had. | in- 


tended to continue at Epheſus till Titus ſhould 
5 return, whom he had ſent 0 I) to hoe e Into 


„ 
. 7 © 8 
. 4% * { ww . * + 


00% 2 Cor.. c. 12. v. 18. 1 
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the ſtate of the church at Corinth. He now 
thought it prudent to go from Epheſus (z) im- 
mediately ; and havirg taken an affectionate 
leave of the diſciples, he ſet out for Troas (a), 56. 1 
where he expected to meet Titus. Titus how- | wa 
ever, from ſome cauſe. which is not known, did 1 
not come to Troas, and Paul was encouraged to 
paſs over into Macedonia, with the hope of mak- 
ing converts, He met Titus there 5), and ſent 
him back (c), with ſeveral other perſons, to ap- 
| prize the Corinthians of his intention to viſit 
| them ſhortly. St. Paul, after preaching in Ma- 
cedonia, and receiving from the Chriſtians of 
that country liberal contributions for their poor 
brethren in Judæa (4), went to Corinth, and $7. 
remained there about three months (e). The 
Chriſtians alſo of Corinth, and of the reſt of 
Achaia, contributed to the relief of their bre-, 
thren in Judza, OO PO Te! | as 7 
St, Paul's intention was to how? ſailed from 
Corinth into ien but ing informed that 


(z) Ads, c c. 20. Re; 

(a) 2 Cor. c. 2. v. 12 and 13. 

(4) 2 Cor. c. 7. v. 6. 

(e) St. Paul's ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians was 
written at this time, and ſent by Tius. . 

(d).a Car.c. & enn, | 

(e) Juſt before Paul left Corinth, he wrote his Epiſle 
to the Ramon n in the  beginaing of the * * 
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ſome unbelieving Jews, who had diſcovered his 


on the firſt ( ) day of the NY the day on 


ſeventh day and ſanctified it,” and thus ordained that every 
ſeventh day, or one day 1 in ow, ſhould be exempted from 


God. This ordinatice, which, from the nature of its 
origin, muſt neceſſarily be binding upon all mankind, was 


land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought thee 


out arm; therefore the Lord thy God commande thee to 


of things to come.” Col. c. 2. v. 15. were of a tempo- 


the Jewiſh law. was abrogated by the coming of the 


[Tyan n. 


intention, lay in wait for him, he changed his 
plan, paſſed through Macedonia, and ſailed from 
Philippi to Troas in five days. He ſtayed at 
Froas ſeven days, and preached to the Chriſtians 


which 


"E 91 It bas been vbſeryed i in A former part of this work, 
that immediately after the creation, * God bleſſed the 


the ordinary cares and buſineſs of the world, and more im- 
mediately dedicated to religious uſes and the ſervice of 


repeated. as one of the ten cammandments given from 
Mount Sinai, which our Lord expreſsly declared to be 
of perpetual obligation. Matthew,, 5. v. 17, 18, and 
19. The ſtrict obſervance of the ſeventh day, or fabbath, 
was enforced upon the Jewiſh nation by peculiar com- 
mands adapted to the general tenor of inſtitutions de- 
ſigned to ſeparate them from the reſt of the world, and 
declared to be founded in circumſtances peculiar to that 
people: 8. Remember that thou waſt a ſervant in the 


out thence through a mighty hand, and by a ſtretched 
keep the ſabbath day.“ Deut. g. 5. v. 15. Theſe poli- 
tive injunHons, deſigned to commemorate their deli- 
yerance from Egyptian bondage, which was “e a ſhadow 


rary nature, and ceafed to be binding upon them when 


ne and the Sayiour of. the word having riſen 
8 , von 


4 
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which they were accuſtomed to meet-for the 
purpoſe of religious worſhip. From Troas he 
went by land to Aſſos, and thence he failed 
to Mitylene, and from Mitylene to Miletus. 
Being deſirous of reaching Jeruſalem before 
the feaſt of Pentecoſt, he could not allow time to 
go to Epheſus, and therefore he ſent for the 
elders of the Epheſian church to Miletus (g). 
and gave them inſtructions, and prayed with them. 
He told them that he ſhould ſee them no more, 

W FN 91 ot} vid which 


qa the Yead on the fir day & the week, that day 1 was 
then appointed to be. ſet apart for the purpoſe of religious | 
worſhip, according to the original inſtitution at the crea- | 
tion, to commemorate the emancipation of all mankind [ ? 
from the power of {in and death, The facred writers do 1 
not mention that the Apoſtles received any expreſs direction | 
to make this change in the day which had been ſo long 
appropriated to the ſervice of God, but as we know they 
acted by Inſpiration on all occaſions where religious doc- 
trines or duties were concerned, it is impoſlible to doubt 
their authority upon this point; and indeed this change 
ſeems clearly to have been ſanctioned by the appearance 
of Chrift in the midſt of them, when they were aſſembled 
together, John, c. 20. v. 19. and by the deſcent of the 
Holy Ghoſt, both on the firſt day of the week, It is dif- 
ficult to imagine circumſtances more ftrikingly calcu- 

| ted to prove the univerſal and perpetual obligation of 
devoting © the ſeventh. day, or one day in ſeven, as 
holy to the Lord, and the abolition of the Pome ual = 
by the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity. 


(2) Miletus was about — miles to 45 fouth of 
Ephefus, | Rs & 
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Which impreſſed them with the deepeſt ſorrow (5). 


ciples at Tyre, he ſtayed with them ſeveral days, 
and then went to Ptolemais, and thence to Cæſa- 


ties, but declared that he was ready to die at Je- 
ruſalem, if i it were neceſſary, for the name of the 


ſiſted from their importunities, and accompanied 
him to Jeruſalem, where he is ſuppoſed to have 
arrived juſt before the feaſt of Pentecoſt, A. D. 58. 
This may be conſidered as the end of St. Paul's 


| tare * 2 


: Chriſtians at Jeruſalem with great joy and affec- 
tion; 5 and his account of the ſucceſs of his mi- 


appear when we. conſider the date of the firſt wi to 


From Miletus he failed by Coos, Rhodes, and 
Patara in Lycia, to Tyre (i). Finding ſome dif. 


rea. While Paul was at Cæſarea, the prophet 
Agabus foretold by the Holy Ghoſt, that Paul, if 
he went to Jeruſalem, would ſuffer much from 
the Jews. This prediction cauſed great uneaſi- 
nefs to Paul's friends, and they endeavoured to 
diſſuade him from his intention of going thither. 
Paul, however, would not liſten to their entrea- 


Lord Jeſus. Seeing him thus reſolute, they de- 


VI. "RP was 3 by the Apoſtles and other 


00 It 7Y e highly ahohable that St, Paul, was 
at Epheſus after his firſt impriſonment -at Rome, as will 


1 FFF 


1 niſtry, 
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niſtry, and of the collections which he had made 
among the Chriſtians of Macedonia and Achaia 
for the relief of their brethren in Judæa, af- 
forded them much ſatisfaction; but not long 
after his arrival at Jeruſalem, ſome Jews of Aſia, 
who had probably in their own country witneſſed 
Paul's zeal in ſpreading Chriſtianity among the 
Gentiles, ſeeing him one day in the temple, en- 
deavoured to excite a tumult, by crying out, 
that he was the man who was aiming to deſtroy 
all diſtinction between Jew and Gentile ; ; who 
taught things contrary to the law of Moſes ; and 
who had polluted the holy temple, by bringing 
into it uncircumciſed heathen (K). This repre- 
ſentation did not fail to enrage the multitude 
againſt Paul; they ſeized him, dragged him out 
of the temple, beat him, and were upon the 
point of putting him to death, when he was reſ- 
cued out of their hands by Lyſias, a Roman 
tribune, and the principal military officer then 
at Jeruſalem. Lyſias inſtantly bound Paul with 
two chains, concluding that he had been guilty. 
of ſome heinous crime ; but the ufroar was ſo. 
great, that he could not learn who he was, Or 
what he had done, and therefore he committed 


(i ) It was, death for any Gentile to enter into that part 
of the temple, which was called the ſecond court, or 
court of the Liraclites. | 

him 
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him to cuſtody, that he Nächt aſterwards en- 
quire into the nature of his offence. As he was 
conducting him to the caſtle Antonia (1), Paul 
obtained permiſſion from him to addreſs the 
people; he began by ſtating to them his former 
attachment to the law of Moſes (m), and his 
zealous per ſecution of the Chriſtians ; he then 
proceeded to relate the circumſtances of his mi- 
raculous converſion 3 and when he aſſerted that 
he was commiſſioned by God himſelf to announce 
ſalvation to the Gentiles through faith in the 
Meſſiah, they interrupted him with violent ex- 


clamations, ſhewed the ſtrongeſt marks of indig- 


nation, and declared that he was not worthy to 
live. Lyſias, obſerving the fury of the multi. 
tude, commanded that Paul ſhould be carried 


into the caſtle, and examined by ſcourging. 


While the ſoldiers were binding him with thongs 
for that purpoſe, he informed the centurion who 


attended, that he was a Roman citizen. The 


centurion went to the tribune, and adyiſed him 


to be cautious in what he did to his priſoner, as 
he was a citizen of Rome. Pls ence 


(1) This caſtle was buile by Herod the Great, and 
called Antonia from his friend Mark Antony ; ; it was 


afterwards made a garriſon for the Romans, when Jure 
became a Roman province. 


_ (m) Acts, c. 22. 95 


. alarmed 


er 
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alarmed Lyſias, who had already violated the pri · 
vileges of a Roman citizen by binding Paul (2); 
and he immediately deſiſted from his deſign of 
examining him by torture. 

The next morning he“ looſed 0 Gas his 
bands, and brought him before the Sanhedrim 
or Jewiſh council (9) ; but great altercation and 
confuſion ariſing, Lyſias, fearing leſt Paul ſhould 
be pulled to pieces, again interpoſed with his 
ſoldiers, and conducted him back to the caſtle. 
While Paul was aſleep that night, Jeſus appeared 
to him, and ſaid, & Be of good cheer, Paul; for 


as thou haſt teſtified of me in Jeruſalem, ſo muſt 


thou bear witneſs alſo at Rome (p).” The next 
day Lyſias was informed that more than forty 
perſons had entered into a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate 
Paul, and therefore he ſent him the following even- 
ing under a ſtrong guard to Czfarea, where Felix 
the Roman goyernor reſided. Lyſias wrote a 
letter to Felix, explaining the circumſtances 
which originally induced him to apprehend Paul, 
and now to ſend him to Cæſarea. Five days 


(n) "Thapgh a 5 citizen minke not be bound 
with thongs by way of puniſhment, or in order to be 
ſcourged, yet he might be chained to a ſoldier, or kept 
in cuſtody, if he | were ſuſpected of being guilty of any 


crime, 


(e) Acts, e. wy 0 Ad, C. 23. v. 4 "3 
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after (4), Ananias the high prieſt, with the el. 
ders, and a certain orator or advocate named 


Luyſias ſhould come to Cæſarea; and in the mean 


and his wife Druſilla (7), who was a Jewels, 
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Tertullus, went to Cæſarea for the purpoſe of 
accuſing Paul before Felix. Tertullus ſtated the 
charges againſt him, and Paul made his defence, 
Felix, having heard both of them, ſkid that he 
would enquire more fully into the buſineſs when 


time he commanded the centurion to keep Paul 
as a priſoner at large, and to allow his friends 
to have acceſs to him. 

It does not appear that Felix ever took any 
farther ſtep in this trial; but not long after, he 


ſent for Paul, to hear him © concerning the faith 
in Chriſt.” Paul knew the characters of the 
perſons before whom he was to ſpeak, and#en- 
larged upon ſuch points as were likely to affect 
them: © and as he reaſoned of righteouſneſs, 
temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trem- 
bled, and anſwered, Go thy way for this time; 
when I have a convenient ſeaſon, T will call for 
thee,” Felix was a man of profligate life and 
corrypt nog and this diſcourſe of the 


1 ) C. 24. 
(r) Druſilla was the e of the elder Agrippa, 


al ſiſter to king Agrippa and Bernice, before whom 
Paul afterwards ä 
Abpoſtle, 
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Apoſtle, though it cauſed a temporary remorſe 
of conſcience, and excited ſome dread of future 
puniſhment, made no laſting impreſſion upon | 
his mind; on the contrary, he frequently ſent 
for Paul afterwards, not for che purpoſe of hear- 
ing the great truths of the Goſpel explained and 
enforced, but with the hope that he would offer 
him money for his releaſe, UTE | 
At the 'end of two years Felix reſigned the 
government of Judæa to Portius Feſtus, and 
wich a view of gratifying the Jews, he left Paul a 
priſoner. at Cæſarea. Three days after Feſtus 
landed at Cæſarea (5) he went up to Jeruſalem ; 
and the high prieſt and the principal Jews, ſtill re- 
raining their malice, requeſted their new gover- 
nor 'to ſend for Paul from Cæſarea. Their in- 
tention was to have murdered him upon the road; 
but Feſtus refuſed to ſend for him, ſtating, that 
he ſhould ſhortly return to Cæſarea, and that he 
would try him there. In about ten days Feſtus 
went to Cæſarea, and the day aſter his arrival, 
Paul was brought before him; and the Jews, 
who had come. from Jeruſalem for that purpole, 
laid many and grievous, complaints againſt him, 
which they could. not prove.” Paul defended 
himſelf by, declaring f in a few ſimple words, that 
he had been N of no offence, either * 
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the law of Moſes, or the authority of Cæſar; 
but Feſtus, wiſhing to ingratiate himſelf with 
the Jews, aſked Pau], whether he were willing 
to be tried at Jeruſalem? he again aſſerted his 
innocence, and availing himſelf of his privilege 
as a Roman citizen, appealed to the Emperor 


| himſelf; and Feſtus, after ſome deliberation, in- 


formed him, that he ſhould be ſent to the em- 
pages as he defired. | 
Not long after, king PETR. with his ſiſter 


Bernice, came to congratulate Feſtus upon his 


acceſſion #0 the government of Judæa. Feſtus 


acquainted him with all the circumſtances rela- 


tive to Paul; and Agrippa, expreſſing a defire 
to hear Paul, Feſtus promiſed that he ſhould 
hear him the next day. Accordingly on the 
following morning Paul was brought in bonds 
before Agrippa, Bernice, che military officers, 
and principal perſons of the city. Feſlus repre- 


' ſented to the aſſembly, that the Jews had laid 


very heavy charges againſt Paul, declaring that 
he was not worthy to live; that he had hicmſel 
found no guilt of that deſcription i in him, but 
upon his appealing to Cæſar, he had determine 


to ſend him immediately to Rome 3 and that he 


had now brought him before them, and eſpecial 


4 


before Aprippa, that after examination he migit 
be enabled to ſtate to the: emperor, as it was bb 
6 ST | „adi 


J 
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duty to do, the nature of the crimes alledged 


againſt him. Then Agrippa (7), who is ſaid to 


have been well acquainted both with the Jewiſh 


and Roman laws, told Paul, that he was per- 


witted to ſpeak for himſelf. In the courſe of 


his defence, Paul argued fo forcibly in ſupport 


of the Goſpel, and Juſtified his own conduct in 
ſo ſatisfactory a manner, that Agrippa acknow- 
ledged himfelf almoſt perſuaded to be a Chriſtian, 
and declared that Paul might have been ſet at 
liberty, if he had not appealed unto Cæſar. 
After an appeal was made to the emperor, the 


judge, from whom the appeal was made, could 


neither condemn nor releaſe the priſoner, 

St. Paul (u), and ſeveral other priſoners, were 
delivered to Julius, a centurion, to be conveyed to 
Rome (x). St. Luke has recorded the circum- 
ſtances of this voyage: it was long and danger- 
ous, and che veſiet was wa 122807 che 995 


60 A AQs, 3. c. 26. | 
(u) There is no account of any Epille written 9 


St. Paul during his long impriſonment in Judæa. This 


60. 


was not owing to any ſtrictneſs in his confinement, for 


Felix c commanded a oenturion to Keep Paul, and to let 
him have liberty; and that he ſhould forbid none of his 
e ihe o e or come Ade un , Ts 
© 24. v. 43. e . | 
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61. and Paul, upon his arrival at Rome, was com- 


| [rant tn 
of Melita (y). No lives however were loſt; 


mitted to the care of the captain of the guard, 
The Scriptures do not inform us whether he was 
ever tried before Nero, who was at this time 
emperor of Rome; and the learned (z) are much 
divided in their opinion upon that point. I am 
inclined to think, from the ſilence of St. Luke, 
that Paul was not now brought to any trial at 
Rome. St. Luke only ſays, © Paul was ſuffered 
to dwell by himſelf with a  foldier that kept 
him. And Paul dwelt two whole years: (a) in 
his own hired houſe, and received all that came 
in unto him, preaching the kingdom of God, 
and teaching thoſe things which concern the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, with all confidence, no man 
forbidding him.” Paul, during bis confinement, 
converted. ſome: Jews: reſident at Rome, and 
many Gentiles, and among the reſt, ſeveral per- 
ons belonging to the emperor's $ houſhol 5 


(92 Acts, c. 28. Vide Mr, Bh 5 y. E. 
(4) Vide Lardner, vol. 6, „p. 249. . 
(a) During St. Paul's np at Wande, he 

Wrote his Epiſtles to.the Epheſians, Philippians, Colol- 

ſians, and to Philemon; and it is probable that be wrote 
his Epiſtle to the Hebrews ſoon after his releaſe. 
- (5) Philip. c. 4. v. 22. Chryſoſtom mentions a cup: 
bitter and a concubine of n who x were convertel 
by St. Paul. ee 55 
8 1 VII. Tm 
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k VII. Tas Scripture hiſtory ends with this re- 

1 keaaſe of St. Paul from his two years impriſonment | 

at Rome (c); and no antient author has left us 63. 

any particulars of the remaining part of this 

| apoſtle's life. It ſeems orobable, that immedi- 

ately after he recovered his liberty, he went to Je- 

rufalem; and that afterwards he travelled through 

Aſia Minor, Ctete, Macedonia, and Greece, con- 

firming his converts, and regulating the affairs of 

the different churches which he had planted in 

thoſe countries (d). Whether at this time he 

allo preached the Goſpel i in Spain (e), as ſome 1 

3 DUES bare - VM 
(e) It is to be obſerved, that the Acts do not contain 

a complete hiſtory of St. Paul even to this period; for 

before he wrote his ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians, 


that is, before the year 57, he had been five times ſcourg- 
ed by the Jews, twice beaten with rods, and thrice ſhip- 
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per: wrecked, none of which circumſtances are mentioned j 
2 in the Acts. h 
(4) St. Paul probably wrote his firſt Epiſtle to Timo- 1 

thy, and his Epiſtle to Titus, at this time, that is, be- | 
tween his farſt and ſecond impriſonments at Rome. Some : j 

„ he modern authors conſider St. Paul as making two apoſ- | 

"oof tolical j journies after the firſt of theſe impriſonments; by 

wrote the firſt, by way of Crete, through Judza, to Antioch; bl 
the ſecond, from Antioch, through Syria, 7 j 

| cup Phyrgia, Macedonia, and thence to Rome; but I find | 

verteile mention of theſe journies in any antient author. 

2 4 (e) The opinion that St. Paul preached the Goſpel in 

E IL - 7 5 m; fo. 
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have imagined, is very uncertain, It was the 
- unanimous tradition of the church, that St. Paul 
returned to Rome ; that he underwent a ſecond 
impriſonment” there (/, and at laſt was put to 
death by the emperor Nero. Tacitus (2) and 
Suetonius (4) have mentioned a dreadful fire 
which happened at Rome in the time of Nero. 
It was believed, though probably without any 
reaſon, that the emperor himſelf was the author 
of that fire; but to remove the odium from 
himſelf, he choſe to attribute it to the Chriſtians; 
and to give ſome colour to that unjuſt impu- 
tation, he perſecuted them with the utmoſt 
cruelty. In this perſecution Peter and Paul 
ſuffered martyrdom, probably in the year 65; 
and if we may credit Sulpitius Severus, a writer 
of the fifth century, the former was crucified, 
and the latter beheaded (7). | 


VIII. Sr. 
Spain probably aroſe from the following paſſage in his 
Epiſtle to the Romans, Whenſoever I take my jour- 
ney into Spain, I will come to you, but we have no 
certain information whether he ever went into Spain or 
not. It ſeems, however, clear, that in the year 58 he in- 
tended to go thither ; but it-ſhould be remembered that 
this was five years before his releaſe from impriſonment. 
V St. Paul wrote his ſecond Epiſtle to Tony dur- 
ing his ſecond impriſonment at Rome. 
(8) Tac. Ann. lib. 15: cap. 44. 
(*) Suet. Nero, cap. 38: (4 Lib. 2. cap. 41. 
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VIII. Sr. Paul was a perſon of great natural 
abilities, of quick apprehenſion, ſtrong paſſions, 
firm reſolution, and irreproachable life: he was 
converſant with Grecian ( and Jewiſh litera- 
ture; and he gave early proofs of an active and 
zealous diſpoſition. If we may be allowed to 
conſider his character, independent of his ſu- 
pernatural endowments, we may pronounce that 
he was well qualified to have riſen to diſtinction 
and eminence, and that he was by nature pe- 
culiarly adapted to the high office to which it 
pleaſed God to call him. As a miniſter of the 
Goſpel, he diſplayed the moſt unwearied perſe- 
verance and undaunted courage. He was de- 
terred by no difficulty or danger, and he en- 
„ dured a great variety of perſecutions with pa- 
tience and cheerfulneſs. He gloried in being 
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. (50 St. Paul is che only writer of the New Teſtament | vl 
. who has quoted any Greek profane author ; the apo- is 
Bt thegm in the fifteenth kak © of the firſt "THE to the * 
py Corinthians, p i ; 
« 44...) Oberg 50 3 OMINCU e, | N i 
vis is an fanfic from Menander; and the character o& the 1 | 
of Cretans, in the firſt chapter of the Epiſtle to Titus, 12 
ial Kenres & 1-1 ruoTay, ucruc nic, rag rtgeg p 

s an hexameter from Epimenides. St. Paul alſo quoted 

55 Aratus'in his ſpeech at Athens, as recorded by St. Luke 


in the ſeventeenth! chapter of the Acts: : 
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thought worthy of ſuffering for the name of 
Jeſus, and continued with unabated zeal to 
maintain the truth of Chriſtianity againſt its bit. 
tereſt and moſt powerful enemies. He was the 
principal inſtrument under Providence of ſpread- 
ing the Goſpel among the Gentiles; and we 
have ſeen that his labours laſted through many 
years, and reached over a conſiderable extent of 
country. Though he is emphatically ſtiled the 
great apoſtle of the Gentiles, he began his mi. 
niftry in almoſt every city by preaching in the 
ſynagogue of the Jews (/) ; and though he owed 
by far the greater part of his perſecutions to the 
oppoſition and malice of that proud and obfti- 
nate people, whoſe reſentment he particularly in- 
_ curred by maintaining that the Gentiles were to 
be admitted to an indiſcriminate participation of 
the benefits of the new diſpenſation (m), yet 
it rarely happened in any place, that ſome of 
the Jews did not yield -to his arguments, and 
embrace the Goſpel, He watched with pater- 
nal care over the churches which he had found- 
ed, and was always ready to ſtrengthen the 
faith, and regulate the conduct of his converts, 
(1) The | Jews were at this time ſo diſperſed through- 
out the world, that there was ſcarcely any conſiderable 
city in which they had not a ſynagogue. 
(n) Vide Paley's Horæ Paul. c. 8. n. i. 


— 


by 
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by ſuch directions and advice as their circum- 
ſtances might require. 

The exertions of St. Paul in the 4 of 
Chriſtianity were not confined to perſonal 
inſtruction: he alſo wrote fourteen Epiſtles to 
individuals or churches, which are now extant, 
and form a part of our canon. In theſe letters 
of the Apoſtle, there are thoſe obſcurities and 
difficulties which belong to epiſtolary writing. 
Many circumſtances: are mentioned with bre- 
vity, and many opinions and facts are barely 
alluded to, as being well known to the perſons 
whom he addrefles, but which it is very diffi- 
cult at this diſtant period to diſcover and aſcer- 
tain. He does not formally announce the ſub- 
jects which he means to diſcuſs; he enters upon 
them abruptly, and makes frequent tranſitions 
without any intimation or notice; he anſwers 
objections without ſtating, them, and abounds 
in parentheſes, which are not always eaſily diſ- 
cerned. Perſpicuity, indeed, and a ſtrict ad- 
herence to the rules of compoſition, were ſearcely 
compatible with the fervour of his imagination 
and the rapidity of his thoughts. He is,” 
ſays Mr. Locke, © full of the matter he treats z 
and writes with warmth, which uſually neglects 
method, and thoſe partitions and pauſes, which 
men educated in the ſchools of rlietoricians 

„ uſually 
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374 . [PART 11, 
uſually obſerve.” There is, however, a real con- 
nection and coherence in all his writings; and 
his reaſoning, although it may ſometimes ſeem 
to be deſultory, will always be found to be cor. 
rect and convincing (2). Inſtead of the beau- 
ties which ariſe from a nice arrangement of 
words, an harmonious. cadence: of periods, and 
an artificial ſtructure of ſentences, we have a 
ſtyle at once conciſe and highly figurative, and 
a ſtriking peculiarity and uncommon energy of 
language. Whenever he ſpeaks of the doctrines 
and excellency of the Chriſtian religion, en- 
larges upon the nature and attributes of the 
Deity, or terrifies with the dread of divine 
judgments, his ſtyle riſes with the ſubject; and 
while our minds are impreſſed with the juſtneſs 
and the dignity; of the ſentiments, we cannot 


() «St. Paul, I am apt to believe,” ſays Dr. Paley, 
«has been ſometimes accuſed of inconcluſive reaſoning, 
by. our miſtaking that for reaſoning which was only in- 
tended for illuſtration. He is not to be read as a man, 
hoſe own perſuaſion of the truth of what he taught al- 
ways or ſolely depended upon the views, under which he 
repreſents it inehis writings. Taking for granted the 
certainty of his. doctrine, as reſting upon the Revelation 
that had been imparted to him, he exhibits it fre quently 
to the conception of his readers under images and alle- 
gories, in which, if any analogy may be perceived, or 
even ſometimes a poetic reſemblance be found, it i is all 

| pet haps that is required.“ Horæ Paul. p. 210. 
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but admire the force and ſublimity of the ex- 
preſſions. Though he never departs from the 
authority of the apoſtolic character, yet the ſen- 


ſibility of his own heart frequently leads him to 
appeal to the feelings and affections of thoſe to 


whom he writes; and the zeal of his temper 


is ſo conſtantly apparent throughout his Epiſtles, 


that no one can read them with attention, with- 


out catching ſome portion of that fire by which 


| he was animated. 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH: 
LEH | OF THE. 
GENUINENESS ano ARRANGEMENT 
| OF | | 


ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES. 


Or the fourteen Epiſtles aſcribed to St. Paul in 
our canon, the thirteen firſt have, in all apes of 
the Church, been univerſally acknowledged to 
be written by that Apoſtle, Some doubts have 
been entertained, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, con- 
cerning the Epiſtle to the Hebrews. As the 
teſtimonies in favour of the Genuineneſs of theſe 
thirteen Epiſtles are nearly the ſame, I ſhall, to 
avoid repetition, ſtate them all at once; and I 
am the more inclined to do this, becauſe the 
ſtyle of theſe different Epiſtles is fo exactly the 
ſame, and of ſo peculiar a kind {a), that what- 
| ever proves any one of them to be genuine, may 
be conſidered as a proof of the Genuineneſs of 
them all. 


(a) Vide Paley's Hay Paul. c. 1. p. 16. 
| | Clement 
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Clement of Rome and Polycarp both quote 
the firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians ; and Ignatius 
and Polycarp both quote the Epiſtle to the 
Epheſians; and Polycarp alſo quotes the Epiſtle 
to the Philippians. Beſides theſe quotations, all 
the thirteen Epiſtles, except the ſhort one to 
Philemon, are plainly referred to by one or 
more of the apoſtolical fathers, although they 
do not expreſsly ſay that they were written by 
St. Paul. Juſtin Martyr does not quote by 
name any one of St. Paul's Epiſtles; but there 
are paſſages in his remaining works, which may 
be conſidered as alluſions to ſeven of them; 
namely, to the Epiſtle to the Romans, to the 
firſt of the Corinthians, to the Galatians, Ephe- 
ſians, Philippians, Coloſſians, and ſecond of the 
Theſſalonians. Athenagoras quotes the firſt 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians. Theophilus of 
Antioch refers to the Romans, to the firſt and 
ſecond of the Corinthians, to the Epheſians, Phi- 
lippians, Coloſſians, firſt of Timothy, and Titus. 
All the thirteen Epiſtles, except that to Phile- 
mon, are quoted by Irenzus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Cyprian ; and all, without any ex- 
ception, are quoted by Tertullian, Origen, 
Dionyſius of Alexandria, Euſebius, Athanaſius, 
Epiphanius, Jerome, Auguſtine, and Chryſoſtom. 
Theſe writers reach from the days of the Apoſtles 
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to the end of the fourth century, and are amply 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh the Genuineneſs of the 
. Epiſtles. It is unneceſſary to enumerate writers 
of a later date. 
The brevity of the Epiſtle to Philemon, and 
the private nature of its ſubject, account for its 
not being quoted ſo early or ſo frequently as the 
other Epiſtles of St. Paul. It appears from the 
above ſtatement, that Tertullian is the earlieſt 
author who mentions this Epiſtle ; but he tells 
us, that it was received by Marcion, who lived 
in the beginning of the ſecond century. It was 
always inſerted in every catalogue of the books 
of the New Teſtament ; and, ſhort as it is, it 
bears ſtrong internal marks of being the genuine 
production of St, Paul, 
The reſpective dates of theſe Epiſtles will be 
conſidered when we ſpeak of them ſeparately; 
but in the mean time we may obſerve, that they 
are not placed in our Bibles in the order in 
which they were written. The Epiſtles to whole 
churches are placed before thoſe which are ad- 
dreſſed to particular perſons. The Epiſtle to 
the Romans 1s placed firſt, probably becauſe, 
| when the Goſpel was propagated, Rome was the 
- miſtreſs of the world. The Epiſtles to the Co- 
rinthians are placed next, becauſe Corinth was 
at that time the capital of Greece, Then comes 
Wn LS: 1 the 
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the Epiſtle to the Galatians, who were not the 


inhabitants of a ſingle city, but of a country in 
Afia Minor, in which ſeveral churches had been 
founded. This is followed by the Epiſtle to the 
Epheſians, Epheſus being the principal city of 


Afia Minor. Philippi was a Roman colony, which 
might, perhaps, cauſe the Epiſtle to the Philip- 
pians to be placed before thoſe to the Coloſſians 


and Theſſalonians, whole cities were not diſtin- 
guiſhed by any particular circumſtance. The Epiſ- 


tles to Timothy have the precedence among thoſe 


which, are written to individuals, becauſe there 


are two of them; or, becauſe they are the long- 


eſt ; or, becauſe Timothy was a frequent and fa- 
vourite companion of St. Paul. Then follows 
the Epiſtle to Titus, who was a preacher of the 
Goſpel ; and the laſt of theſe Epiſtles is that to 
Philemon, who was probably a private Chriſtian, 
The Epiſtle to the Hebrews ſeems to have been 
placed the laſt of all St. Paul's Epiſtles, becauſe, 
as was juſt now obſerved, ſome doubts were at 
firſt entertained whether it were ann written by 
that _ 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, 


I. Date and other Circumſtances of this Epil. —Il. The 
Introduction of the Goſpel into Rome. —11I. Def, en and 
e of this Epiſtle. 


I. Tus Epiſtle was written from Corinth, A. D. 
58, being the fourth year of the emperor Nero, 


juſt before St. Paul ſet out from thence for Je- 


ruſalem with the contributions, which the Chriſ- 
tians of Macedonia and Achaia had made for 
the relief of their poor brethren in Judæa (a). 
It was tranſeribed, or written, as St. Paul dictated 


it, by Tertius (4); and the perſon who convey- 


ed it to Rome was Phcebe (c), a deaconeſs of 


the church at Cenchrea, which was the eaſtern 


(a) Rom. C. 15. v. 25. Acts, C. 20. Vo 1. 
| (b) Rom, c. 16. v. 22. 
(e) Rom. c. 16. v. 1+ 


port 
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port of the city of Corinth. It is addreſſed to 
the church at Rome, which conſiſted partly of 


Jewith, and partly of heathen converts; and 


throughout the epiſtle it 1s evident that the 
Apoſtle has regard to both theſe Geleriptions of 
Chriſtians. 


I. Sr. PavuL, when he wrote this Epiſtle, 


had not been at Rome (d), but he had heard an 


account of the ſtate of the church in that city 
from Aquila and Priſcilla, two Chriſtians who 
were baniſhed from thence by the edi& of Clau- 
dius, and with whom he lived during his firſt 
viſit to Corinth, Whether any other apoſtle 


had at this time preached the Goſpel at Rome, 
cannot now be aſcertained. Among thoſe who 


witneſſed the effect of the firſt ug of the 
Holy Ghoſt, are mentioned, . ſtrangers of 
Rome, Jews and proſelytes,“ that is, perſons of 
the Jewiſh religion, who uſually reſided at Rome, 
but who had come to Jeruſalem to be preſent at 
the feaſt of Pentecoſt, It is highly probable 
that theſe men, upon their return home, pro- 
claimed the Goſpel of Chriſt; and we may far-' 


ther ſuppoſe that many Chriſtians, who had been 


converted. in other places, n ſettled at 


(4) Rom. c. 1. v. 13. e. 16.1 v. 23. 
(e) Acts, c. 2. v. 10. „ 2 
| | "Rome, 
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382 Of the Ppiftle to the Romans. [vant 1. 
Rome, and were the cauſe -of others embrating 


the D doin. e 


III. But by . means Chriſtinity had 
been introduced into Rome, it ſeems to have 
flouriſhed in great purity; for we learn from 
the beginning of this Epiſtle, that the faith of the 
Roman Chriſtians was at this time much cele- 
brated (g). To confirm them in that faith, and 
to n them againſt the errors of Rang 


O 80 It may ſeem,” fays Mr. Milner, in his Ec- 
clefiaſtical Hiſtory, to have been purpoſely appointed 
by infinite wiſdom, that our firſt accounts of the Roman 
church ſhould be very imperfect, in order to confute the 
proud pretenſions to univerſal dominion which its biſhops 
have, with unbluſhing arrogance, ſupported for ſo many 
ages. If a line or two in the Goſpels, concerning the 
keys of St. Peter, has been made the foundation of ſuch 
lofty pretenſions in his ſuppoſed ſucceſſors to the primacy, 
how would they have gloried if his labours at Rome had 
been fo diſtinQly celebrated, as thoſe of St. Paul in ſe- 
veral churches? What bounds would have been ſet to 
the pride of eccleſiaſtical Rome, could ſhe have boaſted 
ol herſelf as the mother church, like Jeruſalem, or even 

exhibited ſuch trophies of ſcriptural fanie, as Philippi, 
Theſſalonica, Corinth, or Epheſus. The ſilence of 
Scriptures the more remarkable, | becauſe the church it- 
| ſelf was in an early period by no means inſignificant, 
either for the number or piety of its converts; their 
* faith was ſpoken of through the whole world. Ro- 
mans, C. r. v. 8.“ Vol. 1. ſect. 12. | | 
2 Rom. "Eh, ts Fes IM OO SY ; 
— _ Chriſtians, 


enAP. 1x.] Of the Epiſtle to the Romans. 383 
Chriſtians, was the object of this letter, in which 


St. Paul takes occaſion to enlarge upon the nature 
of the Moſaic inſtitution; to explain the funda- 
mental principles and doctrines of Chriſtianity; 


divided into Jews and Gentiles, were now to be 
admitted into the religion of Jeſus, indiſcrimi- 
nately, and free from every other obligation. 
The Apoſtle, after expreſſing his affection for 
| the Roman Chriſtians, and afferting that the 
Goſpel is the power of ſalvation to all who be- 
lieve, takes a comprehenſive view of the conduct 
and condition of men under the different diſpen- 


both Jews and Gentiles, were equally “ under 
fin,” and liable to the wrath and puniſhment of 
God ; that therefore there was a neceſſity for an 
univerſal. propitiation and redemption, - which 
were now offered to the whole race of men, with- 


o out any preference or exception, by the mercy of 
d him who is God of the Gentiles as well as of the 


es; that faith in Jeſus Chriſt, the univerſal 
alvation, which the deeds of the law were wholly 


he whole world originated from the diſobedience 
tf Adam, fo the juſtification from thoſe ſins was 


( Firſt four chapters. 5 


and to ſhew that the whole human race, formerly 


ations of Providence; he fhews that all mankind, 
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Redeemer, was the only means of obtaining this 


ncompetent to procure , that as the ſins of 


to 


o * 
ry 


384 Of the Epiſile to the Romans. [part i, 


to be derived from the obedience of Chriſt (i); 


that all diſtinction between Jew and Gentile was 
now aboliſhed, and the ceremonial law entirely 
_ abrogated ; that the unbelieving Jews would be 
excluded from the benefits of the Goſpel, while 
the believing Gentiles would be partakers of 
them; and that this rejection of the Jews, and 
call of the Gentiles, were predicted by the Jewiſh 
prophets Hoſea and Ifaiah.. He then points out 
the ſuperiority of the Chriſtian over the Jewiſh 
religion, and earneſtly exhorts the Romans to 
abandon every ſpecies of wickedneſs, and to prac- 
tiſe the duties of righteouſneſs and holineſs, 
which were now enjoined upon higher 7 
and enforced by more powerful motives {k). 

the latter part of the Epiſtle, St. Paul gives 5 


practical inſtructions, and recommends ſome par- 


ticular virtues; and he concludes with ſaluta- 
tions, and a doxology. 

This Epiſtle is very valuable, on account of 
the arguments and truths which it contains, re- 
lative to the neceflity, excellence, and univer- 
fality of the Goſpel e TAs 


(i) Ch. 5. KS 
wy Sixth al 16 following chapters 


P AR T II 


CHAPTER THE TEN TH. 


— # 
* 


tle, and Occaſion of its being written, -[II. Its Contents. 


|. CoktNrR, firuated on the Iſthmus which 
joins Peloponneſus to the reſt of Greece, was at 
this time a place of extenſive commerce, and the 


t were celebrated the Iſthmian Games, to which 
the Apoftle alludes in this Epiſtle. Its inhabitants 
vere a very licentious and profligate people, and 
were great admirers of the ſceptical philoſophy of 
the Greeks. We have ſeen that St. Paul, in his 
firſt journey upon the continent of Europe, re- 
ſded at Corinth about eighteen months, and 


ciefly of converts from heatheniſm. After he 
left this city, ſome falſe teachers, who are ſup- 
poſed to have been Jews by birth, endeavoured 

VOL, 1. e to 


— 

1 rn PES b — 2 5 
— — a 
2 2 * 


— 
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or THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


I. State of the Church at Cerinth.—II. Date of this Epiſ- 


capital of the Roman province of Achaia. Near 


that he planted a church there, which conſiſted 
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336 Of the Firft Epiſtle [xraxr n. 
to alienate the converts from their attachment to 
him and his doctrine, by calling in queſtion the 

authority of his miſſion, and by ridiculing the 
plain and ſimple ſtyle in which he delivered his 
inſtructions. They recommended themſelves to 
their hearers by ſhewing indulgence to their pre. 
zudices and vicious propenſities, and by uſing 
thoſe artificial ornaments of eloquence which had 
great effect upon their minds. Hence aroſe di. 
viſions and other irregularities among the Corin. 
thian Chriſtians, totally inconſiſtent with the ge. 
nuine Fore of the on 


II. Tuns Epiſtle (a) was written from Epks 
ſus (3) in the beginning of the year 56, during 
the Apoſtle 8 ſecond viſit to that city, in the ſe. 


(a) Some learned men have thought, from 1 Cor. c. 3 
v. 9. that St. Paul wrote an Epiſtle to the Corinthians 
before he wrote this. It is certain that no ſuch Epiſtk 
is quoted or alluded to by any antient author now extant; 
and therefore others have ſuppoſed, which ſeems more pro 
bable, that in that paſſage St. Paul referred to the forme 
part of this Epiſtle. Vide Jones's. 8 * Method, at 
Lardner at the end of vol. 6, 
\._ (#) 1 Cor, c. 16. v. 8. Vide Paley' $ bn Paul. e. 
n. 12. The poſtſcript or fabſeriprion to this Epiſtle, 
printed in our Bibles, ſtates that this Epiſtle was writtt 
from Philippi; but thoſe poſtſcripts make no part of ti 
apoſtolical writings, and are not to be depended upon. 


4 aa 20 con 


crap. X.] 15 the Corinthians. 387 


cond year of Nero” s reign, and about three years 
after St. Paul had left Corinth, The immediate 
occaſion of its being written was to anſwer ſome 
queſtions which the Corinthians had in a letter 
propoſed to St. Paul; but before he enters upon 
that ſubject, he takes notice of the abuſes and 
diſorders which prevailed in the church at Co- 
riath, and of which he had received private in- 
formation (c), although they do not ſeem to 
have been mentioned or alluded to in the public 
letter. This letter is not now extant, 


III. Tur Apoſtle begins with an affectionate 
addreſs to the Corinthians, and with congratula- 
tions upon their having received the Holy 
Ghoſt (4). He then exhorts to harmony and 
union, and condemns the parties and factions 
into which they had formed themſelves ; he vin- 
dicates his own character, juſtifies the manner 
in which he had preached the Goſpel to them; 
and ſhews the futility of all human learning; 
when compared with the excellency of the Goſpel 
of Chriſt (e). He next orders that a man; who 
had married his father's wife, ſhould be publicly * 
excommunicated ; ; and directs the Corinthians 


(e) 1 Cor. c. I. v. 11 and 12, and ch; 5. v. I; 
(4) Ch. 1. v. 1 to 9. 
(e) Ch. 1. V. 10, to the end of e. * .> 


CES. not 


388 Of the Firſt Epiſtle ſyart 11. 
not to aſſociate with any perſon of a notoriouſly 
wicked life (F); he blames them for carrying 
their diſputes before heathen courts of judica- 
ture, and adviſes them to ſettle their differences 
among themſelves; he condemns the fin of for- 
nication, and cautions them againſt indulgence 
in ſenſual pleaſures, to which the Corinthians 
in general were addicted in the higheſt de- 
gree (g). 

After diſcuſſing theſe points, St. Paul proceeds 
to anſwer the queſtions which the Corinthians 
had put to him; and he begins with thoſe rela- 
tive to the marriage ſtate, upon which ſubject he 
gives a variety of directions (h); he then conſi- 
ders the lawfulneſs of Chriſtians eating the meat 
of ſacrifices which had been offered to heathen 
idols (i), and warns them againſt making the 
| liberty, which he allows, an occaſion of giving 

offence ; he aſſerts his right as an Apoſtle to a 
maintenance from his diſciples, although he had 
never accepted any money from the Corinthian 
converts; and beeauſe the falſe teachers had 
contrived to make this diſintereſtedneſs a ground 
of reproach to St. Paul, he points out the ſupe- 
rior motives by which the miniſters of the Goſpel 
were animated to bear the hardſhips of their mi- 
ai, above thoſe which e the Greeks 

47'S 3. (8) Gn de 7. ()C.8, 


to 


HAP. x. 10 the Corinthians. = 339 


to ſubmit to the labour of contending at their 
public games (&). He next directs that women 
ſhould not pray or propheſy in public unveiled; 

and by this ſubje& he is led to ſpeak of ſome 
irregularities of which the Corinthians had been 


guilty in celebrating the Lord's Supper, but 


which were probably not noticed in the letter to 
the Apoſtle ; and he afterwards gives an account 
of the inſtitution of that ſacrament (1). He 


then diſcourſes concerning ſpiritual gifts, and 


explains the nature and extent of Chriſtian cha- 


rity (n); he enumerates the proofs of Chriſt's 


reſurrection, deduces from it the certainty of 
the general reſurrection of the dead, and in a 
forcible ſtrain of eloquence anſwers ſome objec- 
tions which were urged againſt that fundamental 
doctrine of the Goſpel (). In the laſt chapter, 
St. Paul gives directions concerning the collec- 
tions to be made for the poor Chriſtians of Ju- 
dæa, promiſes to viſit the Corinthians, and 


concludes with friendly admonitions and faluta- 


tions (o). 
From this ſummary account, it appears that 


this Epiſtle relates principally to the then ſtate 


of the en at Corinth; but the truths and 


(4) C. o. 00 C. 10 2nd .. 
(1) C. 12, 13, and 14. 
(n) C. 15. (0) C. 16. 
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390 Firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians. [ PART 11, 
inſtructions which it contains, are of the greateſt 
importance to the Chriſtians of every age and: 
country. is 

It was ſent to Corinth by Titus, who was di- 
rected to bring an account to St. Paul of the 
manner in which it was received by the Corin- 
thians. 


[391 J 


VF 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


OF THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 


I, The Ob on of this Epi ile being written.—II. The Date 
and Subſtance of it. 


I. Ir has been related in the hiſtory of St. Paul, 
that ſoon after the riot occaſioned by Demetrius, 
Paul left Epheſus, went to Troas, and thence 
into Macedonia, where he met Titus, who was 
juſt come from Corinth, whither he had been 
ſent by Paul with his firſt Epiſtle, and with di- 
rections to enquire into the ſtate of the church 
in that city. From Titus, Paul learned that his 
letter was well received by the Corinthian Chriſ- 
tians; that the greater part of them had ex- 
preſſed much concern for their paſt behaviour; 
that they had given full proof of their attach- 
ment to him (a); and in particular that they 


(a) 2 Cor. c. 7. v. 7—9. 


392 Of the Second Epiſtle [ya n. 
had, in obedience to his commands, excommu— 
nicated the perſon who had been guilty of an in- 
ceſtuous marriage; but that ſome of them il] 
adhered to the falſe teachers, who continued to 
deny Paul's apoſtolical miſſion, and uſed every 
other means in their power to leſſen his credit 
with the Corinthians. 
St. Paul's former letter having produced theſe 
good effects among the Corinthians, he thought 
it expedient to write to them again, for the pur- 
poſe of confirming them in their right conduct, 
and to give them ſome farther advice and in- 
ſtruction, eſpecially with reference to the at- 
tempts which were ſtill making to pervert their 
faith, and of which he had lately received a cir- 
cumſtantial account from Titus. 


II. Tuis ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians 
was written from Macedonia (+), within twelve 
months after the firſt, and probably in the be- 
ginning of the year 37; and it was ſent to Co- 
rinth by Titus, who, with other perſons, was re- 
turning thither to forward the collections in 
Achaia for the poor Chriſtians of Judæa. 
Paul writes in his own name, and in that of 
Timothy, who was now with him in Macedonia; 

and addreſſes not only the Chriſtians of Corinth. 


(3) 2 Cor. C, 7. v. 45 &g. C. 9. V. 2, &c. b 
| ut 


* 


CHAP, XI.] to the Corinthians. 393 
but of all Achaia (e); he begins with ſpeaking 


of the conſolations which he had experienced 
under his ſufferings, and of the ſincerity and 
zeal with which he had preached the Goſpel (4); 
he explains the reaſon of his not having per- 
formed his promiſe of viſiting the Corinthians, 
and aſſures them the delay had proceeded not 
from levity or fickleneſs, as perhaps his enemies 


had repreſented, but from tenderneſs towards 


his converts at Corinth, to give them time to re- 


form, and that there might be no occaſion for 
treating them with ſeverity when he ſaw them (e); 


he notices the caſe of the inceſtuous perſon, and 


on account of his repentance deſires that he 


may be forgiven, and reſtored to communion with 
the church (7); he mentions the ſucceſs with 
which he had preached (g); he enlarges upon 
the importance of the miniſterial office, the zeal 
and faithfulneſs with which he had diſcharged 


his duty, and the excellence of the Goſpel doc- 


trines (5); he cautions them againſt connexions 


with unbelievers; he expreſſes great regard for the 


Corinthians; declares that he had felt much anx- 
lety and concern on account of the irregularities 


le) C. 1. v. 1 and 2. (4) V. 3to14- 

(e) C. 2. v. 15, to c. 3, v. 5. 

JC. 2. v. 6. to v. 12. (g) C. 2. v. 13. to the end. 
(4) C. 3. v. 1. to c. 6. v. 13. 6 
D which 
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394 Second Epyſile to the Corinthians, [vant 1. 


which had prevailed among them; and that he 
rejoiced very much upon being informed of their 
penitence and amendment (i); and he exhorts 
them to contribute liberally for the relief of their 
poor brethren in Judæa (æ). In the latter part of 
the Epiſtle he again vindicates his character as 
an Apoſtle, and enumerates the various ſpecies of 
diſtreſſes and perſecutions which he had under- 
gone in the cauſe of Chriſtianity. He concludes 
with general exhortations, and the well-known 
benediction in the name of the Father, the Son, $ 
and the Holy Ghoſt (). 


| "7 C. 6. v. 14. to end of e. Te 
«+49 Gi 8 and 9. | 
(J) C. 10 to the end. 


„„ 


„„ II. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


OF THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. | 
| 1 Dito of this Epiſtle, —II. Defign and Subſtance of i. 


i, Tux country of Galatia was part of Aſia 
Minor, and derived its name from the Gauls, 


who, about 240 years before Chriſt, took poſ- 


ſeſlion of it by force of arms, and- ſettled there. 
There is great difference of opinion among 
the learned concerning the date of this Epiſtle; 


ſome ſuppoſing that it was written as early as the 


year $2, and others as late as the year 58. There is, 


however, an expreſſion in the beginning which | 


appears to fix its date with a conſiderable degree of 
probability: © I marvel,” ſays the Apoſtle, 6. that 
ye are /o ſoon removed from him, that called you 


into the grace of Chriſt, unto another Goſpel.” 


This paſſage ſeems to prove, that the Epiſtle 
was written ſoon after the Galatians were con- 
verted to Chriſtianity, We have ſeen in the 
hiſtory of St. Paul, that he preached in Galatia 
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396 _Of the Epiſtle (earth, 


In the year 51, in the courſe of his ſecond apo- 
ſtolical journey; and again in the year 53, in his 
third journey. No mention is made in this 
Epiſtle of St. Paul having been twice in Galatia, 
and therefore I conclude that it was written in 
the interval between his two viſits, and moſt 
| probably in the year 52, while he was at Co- 
rinth; or it might have been written, as Mi- 
chaelis thinks, i in Macedonia, before Paul went 
to Corinth, 


II. Nor long after St. Paul had converted 
the Galatians to the belief of the Goſpel, ſome 
Judaizing Chriſtians endeavoured, with conſi- 
derable ſucceſs, to perſuade them of the neceſſity 
of being circumciſed, and of obſerving the law 
of Moſes ; for this purpoſe they urged, though 
without any foundation, the authority of the | 
apoſtles and elders at Jeruſalem; they repreſented 
Paul as having only an inferior commiſſion, de- 
rived from the church at Jeruſalem, and that 
even he, in certain caſes, had allowed of circum- 
ciſion. The object of this Epiſtle, which is 
written in a ſtrain of angry complaint, was to 
counteract the impreſſion made by theſe falſe 

teachers, and to re-eſtabliſh the Galatians in the 
true Chriſtian faith and practice. 


St. Faul begins, after a ſalutation in the name 
So of 


CHAP, XIT, | to the Galations; 397 
of himſelf and all the brethren who were with 


him, by aſſerting his apoſtolical miſſion ; he 


ſhews from a brief hiſtory of his life, that he 
learnt the Goſpel not from man, but by imme- 
diate revelation from God ; and that he entered 


upon his miniſtry by divine appointment, with- 


out receiving any inſtruction or authority from 


thoſe who were apoſtles before him, or at firſt 


holding any communication with them ; that he 
afterwards conferred with the heads of the church 
at Jeruſalem, and was by them, upon the fulleſt 
conviction, acknowledged to be an apoſtle through 
the eſpecial grace of God. St. Paul having thus 


proved the independency and divine original of 


his miſſion ; and that he was “not a whit be- 
hind the very chiefeſt of the apoſtles (a),“ pro- 
ceeds to refute the imputation of inconfiſtency 


with which he had been charged, by ſhewing 


that he had uniformly reſiſted the Judaizing 
Chriſtians, and in particular that he had with- 
ſtood and reproved Peter at Antioch, who, 
through fear of the Jewiſh Chriſtians, had re- 
fuſed to aſſociate with heathen converts; he con- 
tends, that he had always maintained the Goſpel 
was alone able to ſave thoſe who believe it, 
knowing that a man is not juſtified by the works 
of the law, but by the faith of Jeſus Chriſt (5); 

(a) 2 Cor. c. 1. v. 5. (0) C. f. and 2. 
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— the Epiſtle [Ax n. 
3 . with the Galatians for having 
ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced by falſe teachers 
from the doctrines which he had taught them, 
and brings to their recollection, that upon their 
embracing the Goſpel, and not the Law, they had 
received the Holy Ghoſt (c); he then purſues 
the main ſubject of the Epiſtle at conſiderable 
length, and proves that the obligation of the 
ritual part of the Moſaic law is completely abo- 
liſhed, both with reſpect to Jews and Gen- 
tiles (4); and in the courſe of his argument he 
contraſts the preſent defection of the Galatians 
with their former zeal and affection towards him, 
and expreſſes a fear leſt he ſhould have preached 
to them in vain; he earneſtly exhorts them to 
ſtand faſt in the liberty with which Chriſt had 
made them free, and not to ſuffer themſelves 
again to be entangled with the bondage of legal 
- ordinances; he points out the moral and ſpiritual 
nature of the Goſpel, in oppoſition to outward | 
obſervances (e); and concludes with a variety 
of directions and precepts, all tending to the 
cultivating of practical virtue (). 
St. Paul wrote this Epiſtle with his own hand, 
| dihouph it was his common practice to make 
uſe of an amanuenſis. 

(e) C. 3. v. 1 to 5. 

(d) C. 3. v. 6. to the end 1 4. 

(e) C. 5. (F) C. 6. 


It 


chAp. XII.] to the Galatians, 399 


It may be proper to remark, that the doce 
trine contained in this Epiſtle goes farther than 
the decree of the council at Jeruſalem, men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apoſtles. In this 
Epiſtle, St. Paul maintains, that no perſons, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, after they had em- 
braced the Goſpel, ought to conſider the ob- 
ſervance of the Moſaic law as eſſential to their 
falvation, or as contributing to a greater degiee 
of perfection; and he ſays to the Galatian Chriſ- 
tians, © Chriſt is become of no effect to you, 
vhoſoever of you are juſtified by the law ;” that 
is, whoever relies upon legal ordinances, as the 
means of his juſtification, will loſe all the benefits 
to which he would otherwiſe be entitled from 
the profeſſion of the Goſpel : whereas the decree 
only decided, that it was not neceſſary for Gen- 
tile converts to Chriſtianity to be circumciſed, - 
or to conform to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Moſaic inſtitution ( 80). 


(g) It has - dds been thought a point of conſider- 
able difficulty to account for St. Paul's not appealing to 
this decree in his Epiſtle to the Galatians. Thoſe who 
wiſh to ſee the beſt reaſons which can be aſſigned for 
that omiſſion, may. echt Dr. Paley” 8 Hor. Paul. page 


8 8 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 
OF THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


1. This Epiſtle was really written to the E pheſrans. _ 
II. Date and other en relative to it.—III. Irs 
Conten fs. g 


1. Some learned men have thought that this 
Epiſtle was not addreſſed to the Epheſians, but 
to the Laodiceans, conceiving it to be the Epiſtle 
mentioned in the fourth chapter of the Coloſ- 
ſians, and that ye likewiſe read the Epiſtle 
from Laodicea (3). The principal ground of 
their objection to the commonly received opi- 
nion of its being written to the Epheſians is, 
that there are no alluſions in it to St, Paul's 
having ever reſided among the perſons to whom 
it is addreſſed; whereas it is certain that Paul 

(a) Theodoret maintained, that the Epiſtle here re- 
ferred to, was an Epiſtle from the Laodiceans to Paul, 
and not from Paul to the Laodiceans. Cave, Michaells, 
and ſeveral other moderns, have adopted this opinion, and 


the words of the original appear to me to favour it. 
3h | had 


exAP. XI11.] Of the Epiſtle to the Epheſians. 401 
had been twice at Epheſus, when he wrote this 
Epiſtle, and one of thoſe times he had reſided 
there more than two years; but this negative 
argument is eontradicted by the moſt poſitive 
teſtimony, and by almoſt the unanimous voice 
of antiquity. Ignatius, who was contemporary 
with the Apoſtles, expreſsly ſays, that St. Paul 
wrote an Epiſtle to the Epheſians (2), and his 
deſcription of it correſponds with this Epiſtle. 
lrenæus and Clement of Alexandria, both fathers 
of the ſecond century, quote this Epiſtle as 
written to the Epheſians. Tertullian, who lived 
nearly at the ſame time, cenſures Marcion for 
aſſerting that this Epiſtle was written to the 
Laodiceans, and ſays that it was really written 
to the Epheſians. Origen, Dionyſius of Alexan- 
dria, Cyprian, Euſebius, and all the later fathers, 
who quote this Epiſtle, treat it as written to the 
Epheſians; and almoſt all the antient manu- 
ſcripts and verſions atteſt the ſame thing, by 
ſupporting the reading of our bibles, © Paul, an 
Apoſtle of Jeſus Chriſt, by the will of God, 
to the Saints which are at Epheſus,” Upon 
theſe authorities I feel myſelf fully juſtified in 


(b) It is remarkable, that this is the only book of the 
New Teſtament mentioned by Ignatius. | : 
VoL.t . D D conſidering 


402 Of the Epiſile to the Epheſians. [PART 11, 
conſidering this Epiſtle as written to the Ephe. 
ſians (c). 

| 5 

II. Ep hEsus, a city of Ionia, and the capital 
of the proconſular Aſia, was famous for its tem- 
ple of Diana, which was eſteemed one of the 
ſeven wonders of the world; and its inhabitants 
were noted for their ſuperſtition and {kill in 
magic. We have ſeen, that St. Paul preached 
the Goſpel for a ſhort time at Epheſus, in the 
year 53; and that in the following year he re- 
turned thither, and remained there more than 
two years. During this long reſidence he made 
many converts to Chriſtianity, who ſeem to bave | 
been diſtinguiſhed by their piety and zeal. This 
Epiſtle contains no blame or complaint. what- 
ever; and its ſole object appears to have been, 
to confirm the Epheſian Chriſtians i in the true 
faith and practice of the Goſpel. It was written 
while St. Paul was a priſoner the firſt time at 
Rome; and as the Apoſtle does not expreſs in it 

any hope of a ſpeedy releaſe, which he does in 
his other Epiſtles ſent trom thence, it is conjec- 
tured that it was written 5 during the early part 


R (ez). Thoſe who' wiſh to ſee this queſtion more fully 
diſcuſſed, may conſult Dr. Lardner, Vol. 6. 
1 . 


- of 


&. 


CHAP. XIII.] Of the Epiſtle to the Epheſians. 403 
of his confinement, and probably in the year 61. 
It might, perhaps, be occaſioned by intelligence, 
which the Apoſtle had received, concerning the 
Epheſians, from perſons who had lately come out 
of Aſia (d). It was ſent to Epheſus by Ty- 
chicus. It is written with great animation, and 
has always been much admired, both for the 
importance of its matter and the elegance of its 
compoſition: Grotius ſays of it, Rerum ſubli- 
mitatem adæquans verbis ſublimioribus quam 
ulla unquam habuit lingua humana. 


III. Tunis Epiſtle conſiſts of ſix chapters, the 
three firſt of which are uſually conſidered as doc- 
trinal, and the other three as practical. St. Paul, 
after ſaluting the ſaints at Epheſus, expreſſes 
his gratitude to God for the bleſſings of the 
Goſpel diſpenſation, and aſſures the Epheſians, 
that ſince he heard of their faith in Chriſt Jeſus, 
and of their love to all Chriſtians, he had not 
ceaſed to return thanks for them, and to pray 
that their minds might be ſtill farther enlight- 
ened ſe); he points out the excellence of the 
Goſpel diſpenſation, and ſhews that redemption 
through Chriſt is to be aſcribed ſolely to the 
grace of God (/); he declares the 1 or 


Gun,, on, e 
—— DÞ$ hidden 


404 Of the Epiſtle 10 the Epheſians. [PART It, 


hidden purpoſe of God, to be, that theGentiless 
well as the Jews ſhould be partakers of the bleſ. 
ſings of the Goſpel, and that through the good. 
neſs of God he was appointed to be the Apoſtle of 
the Gentiles; he deſires the Epheſians not to be 
dejected on account of his ſufferings, and cloſes 
this part of the Epiſtle with an affectionate prayer 
and a ſublime doxology (g/. In the three laſt 
chapters, St. Paul gives the Epheſians many 
practical exhortations ; and in particular, he re- 
commends union, purity of- manners, veracity, 
and meekneſs ( ); he enjoins charity, and for- 
bids every ſpecies of licentiouſneſs; he enforce 
the duties of wives, of huſbands (i), of children, 
of ſervants; he recommends watchfulneſs and 
' firmneſs in the Chriſtian warfare, and concludes 
the Epiſtle with a general benediction (&). 


| (8) C. 3. (C. 4 (i) C. 5. (4) C. b. 
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I. Date of this Epiſtle, and Occaſion of its being Written, 
II. Its Contents, 


I. PII II vas a city of Macedonia, and a 
Roman colony, not far from the borders of 
| Thrace, It was the firſt place at which St. Paul 
preached the Goſpel upon the continent of Eu- 
rope, in the year 51, He made many converts 
there, who ſoon afterwards gave ſtrong proofs of 
their attachment to him (a). He was at Phi- 
lippi a ſecond time, but nothing which then 
occurred is recorded. 

The Philippian Chriſtians, having heard of 
St. Paul's impriſonment at Rome, with their ac- 
cuſtomed_zeal, ſent Epaphroditus to aſſure him 


(4) C. 4. v. 15. 
D 03 of 


406 Of the Epiſtle to the Philippians. [PART 11, 


of the continuance of their regard, and to offer 
him a ſupply of money. This Epiſtle was writ. 
ten in conſequence of that act of kindneſs; and 
it is remarkable for its ſtrong expreſſions of af. 
fection. As the Apoſtle tells the Philippians that 
he hoped to ſee them ſhortly (5), and there are 
plain intimations (c) in the Epiſtle of his having 
been ſome time at Rome, it is probable that it 
was written 1n the year 62, towards the end of 
his confinement. 


II. Sr. Paul, after a falutation in his own 
name, and in that of Timothy, declares his thank. 
fulneſs to God for having made the Philippians 
partakers of the bleſſings of the Golpel, and 
prays for their farther 1 improvement in knowledge 
and righteouſneſs ; he informs them that his con- 
finement had contributed to the furtherance of 
the Goſpel, and declares his readineſs to die in 
Its cauſe, or live for its promotion ; he exhorts 
them, with great warmth and earneſtneſs, to live 
as it becometh the Goſpel of Chriſt, being 0 
nothing terrified by their adverſaries (d); 
live in harmony with each other, and to LS 
the virtue of humility after the example of Chriſt; 
he encourages them to work out their ſalvation, 


(b) C. A. Ve 24. 
ie) C. 1. v. 12. c. 2. v. 26. (d) C. 1. 


and 


— 


cHAP. XIV.] Of the Epifite 10 the Philippians. 407 
and expreſſes his intention of ſending Timothy 
to them ſoon, and ſome hope of viſiting them 
himſelf; in the mean time he tells them that he 
had fent back Epaphroditus, their meſſenger, 
who had been detained at Rome by a dangerous 
illneſs (e'; he cautions them againſt falſe teach- 
ers, with particular reference to Judaizers, and 
gives ſome account of himſelf and of his zeal for 
the Goſpel, which he adviſes the Philippians to 
imitate (7). In the laſt chapter he adds farther 
exhortations, expreſſes his ſatisfaction and thank- 
fulneſs for their liberality, and concludes with 
ſalutations, and his uſual benediction. 

* It is a ſtrong proof,” ſays Chryſoſtom, © of 


the virtuous conduct of the Philippians, that they 


did not afford the Apoſtle a ſingle ſubject of com- 
plaint ; for in the whole Epiſtle, which he wrote 
to them, there is nothing but exhortation and 


encouragement, without the mixure of any cen» 


fure a 22 


(e) C. 2. <Q C. 3. (g) Preface to this Epiſtle, 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH, 


OF THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


I. The Occaſion of this Epiſtle being written, and its 
Date.—II. Whether St. Paul, when he. wrote it, had 
been at Coloſſe.— III. By whom the Church at Caleſſe 

was founded, IV. The Subſtance of this Epiſtle, 


I. TRR Chriſtians of Coloſſe, a city of Phry- 
gia, in Afia Minor, having heard of St. Paul's 
impriſonment at Rome, ſent Epaphras thither 
to inform him of the ſtate of their affairs, and to 

enquire after his welfare. In return for that 
mark of attention, St. Paul, while he was ſtill in 
confinement, and probably in the year 62, wrote 
this Epiſtle to the Coloſſians, and ſent it to them 
by Tychicus and Oneſimus. Epaphras was caſt 
into priſon after his arrival-at Rome; and it 1s 
generally ſuppoſed that he had provoked the diſ- 
pleaſure of the Roman government by his zeal 
in preaching the Goſpel. 
: II. We 


CHAP. XV.] Of the Epiſtle to the ql. ang. 409 


H. We learn from the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
that St. Paul was in Phrygia, both in his ſecond 
and third apoſtolical journies, in the years 51 and 
53; but it is thought by many perſons, that this 
Epiſtle contains internal marks of his never having 
been at Coloſſe when he wrote it. This opinion 
reſts principally upon the following paſſage: 
For I would that ye knew what great conflict I 
have for you, and for them at Laodicea, and for 
as many as have not ſeen my face in the fleſh (a).“ 
I muſt own that theſe words are not in my 
judgment concluſive ; if they prove any thing 
upon this queſtion, they prove that St. Paul bad 
never been either at Laodicea or Coloſſe; but 
{urely it is very improbable that he ſhould have 
travelled twice into Phrygia for the purpoſe of 
preaching the Goſpel, and not have gone either 
to Laodicea or Coloſſe, which were the two prin- 
cipal cities of that country; and more eſpecially 
as in the ſecond journey into thoſe parts it is 
faid, “that he went over all the country of 
Galatia and Phrygia, ſtrengthening all the diſci- 
ples;” and moreover, we know that it was the 
Apoſtle's practice to preach at the moſt conſider- 
able places of every diſtrict into which he went. 
However, I confeſs that there is no direct proof, 

(4) Col. c. 2. v. 1. 
5) | 5 either 


410 of the Epiſtle 70 the Coloffians. [PART II. 
either in this Epiſtle, or in the Acts, that St. Paul 


ever was at Coloſſe; and therefore after all it 15 


a point which muſt be left in ſome degree 
doubtful. 


III. Nox can we aſcertain by whom the church 
at Coloſſe was founded: for it is poſſible that St. 
paul might have gone thither, after ſome other 
apoſtle or teacher had founded a church there. 
Some have concluded, from the two following 
paſſages i in this Epiſtle, that the Coloſſians were 
firſt converted by Epaphras : © As ye allo learned 
of Epaphras, our dear fellow ſervant, who is for you 
a faithful miniſter of Chriſt /#).”—* Epaphras, 
who is one of you, a ſervant of Chriſt, faluteth 
you, always labouring fervently for you in prayers, 

that ye may ſtand perfect and complete in all the 
will of God /c). Theſe paſſages do not appear 
to prove that Epaphras originally converted the 
Coloſſians to the Goſpel, although they ſhew 
that he had been an active miniſter among them; 
and indeed the expreſſion, Epaphras, who is 
one of you, places Epaphras and the other Co- 
loſſians upon the ſame footing, and is ſcarcely 
conſiſtent with the idea, that Epaphras was the 
perſon through whom the inhabitants of Coloſſe 
had embraced end Upon the whot 


8) G4 v. 1. 8 (. C. 4. v. 12. 
Jam 


cHAP. XV.] Of the Epiſtle to the Coloffans. 41t 
[| am inclined to think that St. Paul founded the 
church at Colofle, and my opinion reſts princi- 
pally upon thoſe terms, both of affection and of 
authority, in which this Epiſtle is written. Dr. 
Lardner, after quoting and arguing upon ſeveral 
paſſages of this kind, ſays, From all theſe con- 
ſiderations, it appears to me very probable that 

the church at Coloſſe had been planted by the 
apoſtle Paul, and that the Chriſtians there were 
bis friends, diſciples, and converts (d).“ 


IV. Tais Epiſtle greatly reſeinbles that to 
the Epheſians, both in ſentiment and expreſſion. 
After ſaluting the Coloſſian Chriſtians in his own 
name, and that of Timothy, St. Paul aſſures them, 


that ſince he had heard of their faith in Chriſt | p 


| Jeſus, and of their love to all Chriſtians, he had 
not ceaſed to return thanks to God for them, 
and to pray that they might increaſe in ſpiritual 
knowledge, and abound in every good work; he 
deſcribes the dignity of Chriſt, and declares the 
univerſality of the Goſpel diſpenſation, which 
was a myſtery formerly hidden, but now made 
manifeſt ; and he mentions his own appointment, 
through the grace of God, to be the Apoſtle of 
the Gentiles; he expreſſes a tender concern for 
the Coloſſians and other Chriſtians of Phrygia, 


(d] Vol. 6. p. 464+ 
| and 
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412 Of the Epiſtle to the Colaſiaus. [PART 11, 


and cautions them againſt being ſeduced from 
the fimplicity of the Goſpel by the ſubtlety of 
Pagan philoſophers, or the ſuperſtition of Judaiz. 
ing Chriſtians (e); he directs them to ſet their 
affections on things above, and forbids every 
ſpecies of licentiouſneſs ; he exhorts to a variety 
of Chriſtian virtues, to meekneſs, veracity, hu- 
mility, charity, and devotion ; he enforces the 
duties of wives, huſbands, children, fathers, ſer- 
vants (F), and maſters; he inculcates the duty 


of prayer, and of prudent behaviour towards un- 


believers; and after adding the ſalutations of 
ſeveral perſons then at Rome, and deſiring that 
this Epiſtle might be read in the church of their 


_ neighbours the Laodiceans, he concludes with a 


falutation from himſelf, written ' as uſual (s), 


with his own hand (kh). 
(e) C. 1 1 2, (f) C. 3+ 
(e) 2 Thell, Cy 3. Ve 17. (5) C. 4. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 


OF THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
THESSALONIANS. | 


l The Occaf on of this Epi piſtle being written, and its 
Date.—ll. Subſtance of this " ile. 


I. Ir is * in the Acts, as we have Gai, 
that St. Paul, in his firſt journey upon the conti- 
nent of Europe, preached the Goſpel at Theſ- 
falonica, at that time the capital of Macedo- 
nia, with conſiderable ſucceſs; but that after a 
ſhort ſtay he was driven thence by the malice 
and violence of the unbelieving Jews. From 
Theſſalonica Paul went to Beræa, and thence 
to Athens, at both which places he re- 
mained but a ſhort time. From Athens he ſent 
Timothy to Theſfalonica, to confirm the new 
converts in their fai th, and to enquire into their 
conduct. Timothy, upon his return, found 
St. Paul at Corinth. Thence, probably in the 


year 
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year 52, Paul wrote this Epiſtle to the Thefla 


by whom it was ſent to'Theffalonica. The church 


nefſs and ſincerity with which they embraced the 
Goſpel, and the great reputation which they had 


diſintereſted manner in which he had preached 
among them; comforts them under the perſecu- 
tions which they, like other Chriſtians, had expe- 
Tienced from their unbelieving countrymen, and 
informs them of two ineffectual attempts which 
he had made to viſit them again {c} ; and that, 
being thus diſappointed, he had ſent Timothy to 
. confirm their faith, and enquire into their con- 
duct; he tells them that Timothy's account of 


414 Firſt Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians. [PARA n. 


lonians; and it is to be ſuppoſed that the ſub. 
jects of which it treats, were ſuggeſted by the 
account which he received from Timothy. It is 
now generally believed that this was written the 
firſt of all St. Paul's Epiſtles, but it is not known 


there conſiſted chiefly of Gentile converts (a). 


II. Sr. PA u, after ſaluting the Theſſalonian 
Chriſtians in the name of himſelf, Silas and Ti- 
mothy, aſſures them that he conſtantly returned 
thanks to God on their account, and mentioned 
them in his prayers; he acknowledges the readi- 


acquired by turning from idols to ſerve the liv- 
ing God (4); he reminds them of the bold and 


41 4 (a).C. I, V. 9. * (8) C. 1. Ce G. 2. 
—— a them 
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them had given him the greateſt confolation and 
| joy in the midſt of his affliction and diſtreſs, and 
| that he continually prayed to God for an oppor- - 
tunity of ſeeing them again, and for their per- 
fect eſtabliſhment in the Goſpel (d); he exhorts 
to purity, juſtice, love, and quietneſs, and diſ- 
ſuades them againſt exceſſive grief for their de- 
ceaſed friends (e); hence he takes occaſion to 
recommend preparation for the laſt judgment, 
the time of which 1s always uncertain, and adds a 
variety of practical precepts. He conchudes with 
his uſual benediction (J). 

This Epiſtle is written in terms of high com- 
mendation, earneftneſs, and affection, : 


— 


(d) C4 

le) It is 7 chat St. Paul was led to mention this 
ſubject by ſome account which he had received from Ti- 
mothy, of the Theſſalonian Chriſtians having lamented 
the death of ſome of their friends, after the manner of the 


Heathen, who ſorrowed as having no hope that they 
| ſhould meet again. 


(C4 . 25 Tos 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTY, 


OF THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE 
THESSALONIANS, 


I. The Occaſion of this Epiſile being written, and its 
Date ns Subſtance of 35 Epiſtle. 


I. Ir 15 generally believed that the medſenger, 
who carried the former Epiſtle into Macedonia, 
upon his return to Corinth, informed St. Paul 
tnat the Theſſalonians had inferred, from ſome 
expreſſions (a) in it, that the coming of Chriſt 
and the final Judgment were near at hand, and 
would happen in the time of many who were 
then alive. The principal deſign of this ſecond 
Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians was to correct that 
error, and prevent the miſchief which it would 
naturally occaſion. It was written from Corinth, 
and probably at the end of the year 52. 


Ca) 1 Thell, * v. 15 and 17. c. 5. v. 6. 
II. Sr. 


eur. XVI1.] Second Epiftle to the Theſſalonians. 4 17 


II. Sr. Pavr begins with the ſame ſalutation 


as in the former Epiſtle, and then expreſles his 


devout acknowledgments to God for the in- 
creaſing faith and mutual love of the Theſſalo- 
nians in the midſt of perſecutions ; he repre- 
ſents to them the rewards which will be beſtowed 
upon the faithful, and the puniſhment which 
will be inflicted upon the diſobedient at the 
coming of Chriſt (3) ; he earneſtly entreats them 


not to ſuppoſe, as upon authority from him, or 
upon any other ground, that the laſt day is at 


hand; he aſſures them, that before that awful 
period, a great apoſtaſy will take place, and re- 


minds them of ſome information which he had 
given them upon that ſubje& when he was at 
Theſſalonica; be exhorts them to ſteadfaſtneſs in 


their faith, and prays to God to comfort their 
hearts, and eſtabliſh them in every good word 
and work (e) ; he deſires their prayers for the 


ſucceſs. of his miniſtry, and expreſſes his confi- 
dence in their fincerity ; ; he cautions them againſt 


aſſociating with idle and diforderly perſons, and 


recommends diligence and quietneſs. He adds 


a ſalutation i in his own hand, and concludes with 
his uſual benediftion (%). ). 9 Hu 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTEH. 


OF THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE 
THESSALONIANS, 

I. The Occaſion of this Epiſile being written, and in 

OS Subſtance of this Epiſtle. 


I. Ii is generally believed that the medſenger, 
who carried the former Epiſtle into Macedonia, 
upon his return to Corinth, informed St. Paul 
tnat the Theſſalonians had inferred, from ſome 
expreſſions (a) in it, that the coming of Chriſt 
and the final judgment were near at hand, and 
would happen in the time of many who were 
then alive. The principal deſign of this ſecond 
Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians was to correct that 
error, and prevent the miſchief which it would 
naturally occaſion. It was written from Corinth 
and probably at the end of the year 52. 


(a) I Theſl, * Vs I5 and 17. C. 5. v. 6 
il ST. 


cap. xvII.] Second Epi to the Theſſalonians. 417 


II. ST. Pavr begins with the ſame ſalutation 
as in the former Epiſtle, and then expreſles his 
devout acknowledgments to God for the in- 
creaſing faith and mutual love of the Theſſalo- 
nians in the midſt of perſecutions; he repre- 
ſents to them the fewards which will be beſtowed 
upon the faithful, and the puniſhment which 
will be inflicted upon the diſobedient at the 
coming of Chriſt (5); he earneſtly entreats them 
not to ſuppoſe, as upon authority from him, or 
upon any other ground, that the laſt day is at 
hand; he aſſures them, that before that awful 
period, a great apoſtaſy will take place, and re- 
minds them of ſome information which he had 
given them upon that ſubject when he was at 
Theſſalonica; he exhorts them to ſteadfaſtneſs in 
their faith, and prays to God to comfort their 
hearts, and eſtabliſh them in every good word 
and work (c) ; he deſires their prayers for the 
ſucceſs of his miniſtry, and expreſſes his confi- 
dence in their fincerity ; he cautions them againſt 
aſſociating with idle and diforderly perſons, and 
recommends diligence and quietneſs. He adds 
a ſalutation in his own hand, and concludes with 
his uſual benedi&tion (4 9. 


00 C. LY 8 00 C. 2. (4) C. 3: 
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OF THE FIRST ee TIMOTHY. 


| Do Zu and $ b. lane Yi it 


I, TI MOTHY was à native of Lyſtra in Lycao- 
nia; his father was a Gentile; but his mother, 
whoſe name was Eunice, was a Jewels (a), and 
educated her ſon with great care in her own reli- 
gion (5). In the beginning of this Epiſtle, Paul 
calls Timothy his, © own. ſon i in the faith (%); 1 
from which expreſſion it is inferred, that Paul 
was the perfon who converted him to. the belicf 
of the Goſpel; and as, upon Paul's ſecond ar- 
rival at Lyſtra, I imothy i is mentioned as being 
then a diſciple, and as having diſtinguifhed him- 
ſelf among the Chriſtians of that neighbour- 
hood, his converſion, as well as that of Eunice 
His mother, and Lois his grandmother, muſt 


(a) Acts, C, #4 v. 1. 002. Tim. Ce 1 v. 15. 
(ce) 1. Tim. c. 1. v. 2. 
2 have 
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have taken place When St. Paul firſt preached 

at Lyſtra, in the yedt” 46. Upon St. Paul's 

leaving Lyſtra, in the courſe. of his ſecond apo 

ſtolical journey, he was induced to take Timothy 

with him, on account of his, excellent character, 

and the zeal which, young as he was, he had al- 

ready ſhewn in the cauſe of Chriſtianity but 

before they ſet out, Paul cauſed him to be cir- 

cumciſed, not as a thing neceſſary t to his ſalva- 

tion, but to avoid giving offence to the Jews, as 

he was a Jew by the mother” 8 ſide, and it was an 

eſtabliſhed rule ANOng the Jews, that“ partus 

ſequitur ventrem.” Timothy was regularly ap- 

pointed to the miniſterial office by laying on of 

hands, not only by Paul himſelf (4) „but alſo 7 

by the preſbytery (%. From this time Timothy 

conſtantly acted as a miniſter of the Goſpel; 

he generally attended St. Paul, but was ſome- a 

times employed by him in other places; he was 

| very diligent. and uſeful, and! is always mentioned 

with great eſteem and affection by St. Paul, who 

Wh joins his name with his own in the inſcription | 
of fix of his Epi ( 5 He is ſometimes | 


(4) 2 Tim. c. 1. v. 6: 0 I Tits e. 4. v. 14. 


17 Namely, the ſecond of 15 Corinthians, Phiffppiansz py 
Colofliatis fit andi ſecond of Theſlaniant, and Fhile- 


5- non. 


called 


420 Firf Epiſtle to Timothy, [var 11. 
called biſhop of -Epheſus, and it has been ſaid 


that he ſuffered martyrdom in that city, ſome 
years after the death of St. Paul. 


II. W are now to conſider the date of this 
Epiſtle, concerning which the learned are by no 
means agreed. From the third verſe of the firſt 
chapter, © As 1 beſought thee to abide ſtill at 
Epheſus, when I went into Macedonia, it is 
generally admitted that St. Paul wrote this 
Epiſtle in Macedonia, that he had lately come 
thither from Ephefus, and that he had left Ti- 
mothy in that city: And ſince the Acts of the 
Apoſtles mention only one inſtance of St. Paul's 
going from Epheſus into Macedonia, namely, 
immediately after the tumult occaſioned by 
Demetrius (g), many commentators have con- 
cluded that this Epiſtle was written ſoon after that 
event, that is, in the year "$75 but to this date 
there are ſtrong objections. | | 

1. In the firſt place we may obſerve, that 
there is no alluſion whatever in the Epiſtle, to 
any perſecution which St. Paul had lately ſuf. 
fered; and ſurely if he had written this Epiſtle 
to Timothy, ſtill remaining at Epheſus, ſoon 
after he himſelf had been compelled to leave 
that city by che riotous behaviour Ln its inhabi- 


00 Acts; C, 20, v. 1. 


, 


_tants, 
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tants, he would naturally have alluded to that 
circumſtance 1 and more eſpecially, as in his 
ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians, confeſſedly 
written at this time, he evidently refers to the 
treatment which he had experienced at Epheſus, 
although the Corinthians could have no concern, 
or at leaſt were much leſs intereſted, | in it, than 
Timothy was, who had been with Paul at 
Eben and was ftill there. 

2. St. Paul ſtates the reaſon which had in- 
duced him to requeſt Timothy to remain at 
Epheſus, « That thou mighteſt cherge ſome that 
they teach no other doctrine; neither give heed 
to fables and endleſs genealogies, which miniſter 
queſtions rather than godly edifying, which is in 
faith (). From this and other paſſages it is 
evident, that when St. Paul wrote this Epiſtle, 
ſome falſe reachers had been endeavouring to 
pervert the Epheſian Chriſtians from the genuine 
doctrine which had been taught by St. Paul; 
but no circumſtance, of this kind is mentioned 
in the Acts; nor is it probable that ſuch an 
attempt ſhould have been made, while Paul, 
who had lately, converted the Epheſians, was ſtill 
among them; for, we muſt remember, that in 
his firſt ſhort viſit to Epheſus he made very few, 


my 


(5) 1 Tim c. 1. v. Zo 
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if any, converts Gn indeed, 8 he arrived 
there the ſecond time, he ſeems to have found 
only twelve diſciples * px who were ſo little 
acquainted with the nature of the Goſpel diſ- 
penſation, that they had not ſo much as heard 
whether there Was any Holy Ghoſt ; and we 
may farther obſerve, that St. Paul, in his long 
addreſs to the elders of Epheſus at Miletus (1), 
which was ſubſequent to the date now under 
conſſderation, takes no notice of corruptions 
then or formerly ſubliſting in the church at 
Epheſus, or of any falſe teachers who had been 
there, although he tells them that he knows, 
cc Hercafter men will ariſe, ſpeaking porrerk 
things, drawing many diſciples after them.. 

% F rom the following 2 paſſages in this Epiſtle, 
« Theſe things write 1 unto thee, hoping ta 
come unto thee. ſhortly (m); -“ Till I come, 
give attendance to reading, to exhortation, and 
doctrine (7 7 ); þ it clearly appears, that, when 
Paul wrote this Epiſtle, he intended to go to 
Epheſus ſoon, and before Timothy ſhould leave 
it; but this could not be the caſe when Paul 
was in Macedonia in the year 57 ; for his plan 
then was to go into Achaia, and ; thence ta 


060 Ads, c. 18. v. 19. 5 (#) Acts, c. 19. v. I, 
(/) Acts, c. 20. v. 17. (m) C. 3. v. 14. 
(2) C. ＋ v. 13. | | 


carry 
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carty to Jeruſalem the collections for the poor 
Chriſtians of Judæa: nor was Timothy re- 
maining at Epheſus; for it is certain, admitting 
that he was left there, that he very ſoon went 
to Paul in Macedonia, inſtead of Paul's going 
to him ar Epheſus ; this appears from Timothy 
being joined in the inſcription of the ſecond 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians, which, as it is univer- 
ſally agreed, was written in Macedonia, not long 
after the tumult at Epheſus, 

Laſtly, let us conſider, under one point of 
view, all the circumſtances, as ſtated in the Acts 
and Epiſtles, which are connected with this 
queſtion, In the Acts it is faid, that St. Paul 
ſent Timothy into Macedonia at a time when 
he had formed his plan for leaving Epheſus (o); 
and from the firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians we 
learn, that Timothy was directed to go from 
Macedonia to Corinth (p), and thence to Ephe- 
ſus (9); and from the ſalutation in the begin- 
ning of the ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians 
it appears, as was juſt now mentioned, that 
Timothy was with Paul when he wrote that 
Epiſtle : thoſe, therefore, who contend for this 
date, muſt 9970 85 that We returned tg 


(0) Ads C. 19. v. 21 and 22. 
(% 1 Cor. c. 4. v. 17. 
(7) 1 Cor. c. 16. v. 11, 


2 4 25 Epheſus 
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Epheſus before Paul left it, although he wa 
compelled to leave it ſooner than he had intended; 
that Paul left Timothy at Epheſus, although no- 
thing of the kind is mentioned in the Acts; and 
that Timothy quitted Epheſus, and joined Paul 
in Macedonia, before he wrote his ſecond Epiſ- 
tle to the Corinthians, although i it was intended, 
which was alſo juſt now mentioned, that Timo- 
thy ſhould remain at Epheſus, and Paul go thi. 
ther to him. This train of events is, in my 
judgment, improbable. in the higheſt degree. 
I I ſtill wiſh to notice more particularly one of 
the paſſages juſt referred to in the firft Epiſtle 
to the Corinthians, which was written after Ti- 
mothy had ſet out for Macedonia and Achaia; 
St. Paul fays, © Send him (that is, Timothy) 
forward in peace, that he may come to me, for 
I expect him with the brethren :” theſe brethren 
muſt be Titus and his companions, whom St. 
Paul fent ro Corinth with his firſt Epiſtle, and 
whoſe return he had intended to wait for at 
Epheſus ; but we know that Paul was forced to 
leave Epheſus before the return of Titus, and 
therefore, we may infer, before the return of 
Timothy, who was expected wich Titus. If this 
reaſoning be allowed, it is deciſive upon the 
queſtion. 

Upon the an the date of &s year, 57, ſuits 
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ſo ill with the contents of the Epiſtle, and it is 


ſo difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to reconcile it 
with a variety of acknowledged facts, that I 
am inclined to reje& it, and to accede to the 
opinion of ſeveral learned men (r), who think 
that this Epiſtle was written ſubſequent to St. 
Paul's firſt impriſonment at Rome, and, tliere- 
fore, after the period at which the Adis of the 
Apoſtles end: and as St. Paul was liberated in 
the year 63, I ſhould place the writing of this 
Epiſtle, and the journey to which it refers, in 
the year 64. In ſupport of this opinion 1 ſhall 
obſerve, that it was plainly Paul's intention, 
when he had hope, of being releaſed, to go both 
to Coloſſe and into Macedonia; for to Phile- 
mon, who was an inhabitant of Coloſſe, he ſays, 
e Prepare me alſo a lodging, for I truſt that 


through your prayers I ſhall be given unto 


you ();“ and to the Philippians he ſays, © I 
truſt in the Lord, that I alſo myſelf ſhall come 


ſhortly ).“ It is admitted that theſe two Epiſ- 
tles were written at the end of St. Paul's firſt 


impriſonment at Rome; and if he executed his 


intention of going to Coloſſe immediately after 
his releaſe, it is very probable that he would allo. 


(r) Pearſon, Le Clore, L- Enfant, Cave, j abricius, 
Mil, Whitby, &c, | 


(5) V, 82. 5 Fo 5 (7) © 2, V. 24. | 
| viſit 
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426 Firſt Epiſtle to Timothy. [vaxr il 
viſit Epheſus, which was near Coloſſe, and g0 
thence to Philippi; it is alſo probable, that 
during St. Paul's long abſence of ſeven years, 
fome corruptions might have made their way into 
the church of Epheſus, and that Paul ſhould 
leave Timothy to correct what was amiſs, wich 
an intention of returning to Epheſus. himſelf, 

when he had viſited the churches in Macedonia. 
But it muſt not be concealed, that to this date 
two things are objected: Firſt, it is urged, that 
if St. Paul wrote this Epiſtle in the year 64, he 
could not, with any propriety, have ſaid to Ti. 
mothy, Let no man deſpiſe thy youth,” ſince if 
he were only twenty years of age, and he could not 
well be younger, when he firſt became St. Paul's 
companion and aſſiſtant in the year 51, he would 
in the year 64 be thirty-three, to which age it is 
thought the Apoſtle would not apply the word 
youth, To this it may be anfwered, that Ti- 
mothy might be younger than perſons uſually 
were, who were entruſted with ſuch commiſſions, 
He certainly was young when compared with the 
importance of the buſineſs in which he was en- 
gaged, and St. Paul thought that he ſtood in 
need of particular inſtructions and directions from 
himſelf. Or Timothy might be younger than thoſe 
whom he had to oppoſe, or thoſe whom he had 
to correct, and on that account Paul might feat 
; 5 | | . that 
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that people would not he diſpoſed to ſubmit to 
his authority; or this paſſage might have refer- 
ence to ſome circumſtance which had occurred ar 
Epheſus, and which is not tranſmitted to us. In 
any caſe, the word youth ſeems to be of ſo indefinite 
a ſignification, and is ſo often uſed in a. relative 
ſenſe, that we cannot draw from it any poſitive 
concluſion concerning the preciſe age of a perſon 
to whom it is applied (4). But the force of this 
objection is entirely deſtroyed by the conſidera. 
tion, that St. Paul, in his ſecond Epiſtle to Ti- 
mothy, gives him this precept, © Flee alſo youth- 
ful luſts (ﬆ) ;“ for it will afterwards appear that 
the ſecond Epiſtle to Timothy was written dur- 
ing St. Paul's ſecond impriſonment at Rome, 
and conſequently after the year 64, and yet even 
then the _ conſidered T n, as a young 
man. 

The other objedtion 1 from St. Paul's is 
claration. to the Epheſian elders at Miletus, in 
the year 58, * That they ſhould ſee his face no 
more (5), which is econfidered as a prediction 


( ) Aulus Gellius, lib. 10. cap. 28. Maps us, that 
pervius Fullius, in clafling the Roman people, divided 
ibeir age into three periods; childhood; which extended 
fo the age of ſeventeen ; youth, from ſeventoen to forty- 


x; and old age, from REO ns of es: 045, 
(x *) 2 Tim, C. 2. v. 22. 


00 A . 5. 
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inſpired apoſtle, his Inſpiration by no means ex. 


to him: this appears in the cleareſt manner from 


ſhall befal me there, fave that the Holy Ghoſt 


| Whither he was then going, much leſs probable 
© whether he ſhould ever be at Epheſus again 


- elders would no more ſee his face, appears not i 


4.28 Firſt Epiſtle io Timothy. [eaxry 
that he ſhould never go to Epheſus again; whereas 
the date aſſigned by us to this Epiſtle neceſſarily 
implies that he was at Epheſus in the year 64. But 
we muſt remember that, though St. Paul was an 


tended to every thing which he ſaid, nor did i 
enable him to foreſee exactly what would happen 


this very ſpeech to the Epheſian elders; “ And 
now, behold,” ſays St. Paul, I go bound in the 
ſpirit to Jeruſalem, not knowing the things that 


<< BY wy  _ X my — DL- 


witneſſeth in every city, ſaying, that bonds and 
afflictions await me (z).“ Thus he expreſs} 
declares the limited and partial nature of Inſpi- 
ration; that the Holy Ghoſt had revealed gene- 
rally that he was about to ſuffer bonds and afflc- 
tions, but that the communication went no far- 
ther; and if he did not know the particular 
events which awaited him even at Jeruſalem, 


is it that he was enabled to foreſee with certainty, 
The declaration, therefore, that the Epheſan 


have been dictated by the Holy Ghoſt; it va 
merely ce the concluſion of his own mind, the de- 


(*) Acts, c. 20. v. 2a and 23. 
ont 
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ſponding inference which he drew from ſtrong and 
e intimations of n danger al 


III. Tas incl 4 of this Epiſtle was 
to give inſtructions to Timothy concerning the 
management of the church of Epheſus; and it 
was probably intended that this Epiſtle ſnould 
be read publicly to the Epheſians, that they 
might know upon what authority Timothy acted. 
After ſaluting him in an affectionate manner, and 
reminding him of the reaſon for which he was left 
at Epheſus, the apoſtle takes occaſion from the fri- 
volous diſputes, which ſome Judaizing teachers had 
introduced among the Epheſians, to aſſert the prac- 
tical nature of the Goſpel, and to ſhew its ſuperio- 
rity over the law; he returns thanks to God for his 
own appointment to the apoſtleſhip, and recom- 
mends to Timothy fidelity in the diſcharge of his 
ſacred office (4) ; he exhorts that prayers ſhould 
be made for all men, and eſpecially for magiſtrates ; 
he gives directions for the conduct of women, 
and forbids their teaching in public (e); he 
deſcribes the qualifications neceſſary for biſhops 
and deacons, and ſpeaks of the myſterious nature 
of the Goſpel diſpenſation (d); he foretels that 
ef will be apoſtates from the truth and falſe 


(a) Dr. Paley's Hor, Paul, 
| (5) | C. 1. (c) . 2. | (a) C. 3. 
; teachers 
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teachers in the latter times, and recommends to 
Timothy purity of manners and improvement of 
his ſpiritual gifts /e) ; he gives him particular 
directions for his behaviour towards perſons in 


different ſituations of life, and inſtructs. him in 


ſeveral points of Chriſtian:diſcipline (/); he cau- 

tions him- againſt falſe teachers, gives him ſeveral 
precepts, and ſolemnly charges * to be faithful 
to his truſt ( 8) 


(0 — 3 4% 3-7 07 Rk os 6, 
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CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 


OF THE-SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


I. Date of this Epiftle.—II. Where Timothy was, when it 


tas written to him.— III. Subſtance of it. 


I. Tnar this Epiſtle was written while Paul 
was under confinement at Rome, appears from 


the two following paſſages: Be not thou there- 
fore aſhamed of the teſtimony of our Lord, nor 
of me his priſoner (a). — * The Lord give mercy 
unto.the houſe of Oneſiphorus, for he oft refreſhed 
| me, and was not aſhamed of my chain, but when, 
he was in Rome, he ſought me out very dili- 
gently, and found me (3). And if we have. 
done rightly in dating the firſt Epiſtle to Ti- 


mothy, after St, Paul's firſt impriſonment at. 


Rome, it will follow that this ſecond Epiſtle 


(a) C. 1. v. 8. (5) Ek v. 16 and 17. 


muſt 
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432 Second Epiſtle io Timothy. [var 1. 
muſt have been written during his ſecond impri- 
fonment in that city. 

The Epiſtle itſelf will furniſh us with ſeveral 
arguments to prove that it could nor have been 
written during St. Paul's firſt impriſonment. 

1. It is univerſally agreed that St. Paul wrote 
his Epiſtles to the Epheſians, Coloſſians, Philip- 
pians, and to Philemon, while he was confined 
the firſt time at Rome. In no one of theſe 
Epiſtles does he expreſs any apprehenſion for his 
life; and in the two laſt mentioned we have 
ſeen that, on the contrary, he expreſſes a con- 
fident hope of being ſoon liberated ; but in this 
Epiſtle he holds a very different language ; © I am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 

parture is at hand. I have fought a good fight; 
I have finiſhed my courſe ; I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteouſneſs, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, ſhall give me at that day ( c). ” 00 
danger in which St. Paul now was 1s evident 
from the conduct of his friends, when he made 
his defence: * Ar my firſt anſwer no man ſtood 
with me, but all men forſook me (d). This 
expectation of death and this iraminent danger 
cannot be reconciled either with the general 


at Weds ———Y — 


(e) C. 4. v. 6, Ke. c 1 
| | renor 


/ 


tenor of his Epiſtles written during his firſt con- 
finement at Rome, with the nature of the charge 
laid againſt him when he was carried thither 
from Jeruſalem, or with St. Luke s account of his 


in the year 6: 3z Nero had not begun ko perſecute 
the Chriſtians; that none of the Roman magiſtrates 
and officers, who heard the accuſations againſt 
Paulat Jeruſalem, thought that he had committed 
any offence againſt the Roman government; that 
at Rome St. Paul was completely out of the power 
of the Jews; and ſo little was he there conſidered 
as having been guilty of any capital crime, that 


the whole time of his confinement) in his own 
hired houſe, and to receive all that came in unto 


him, © preaching the word of God, and teach- 


Chriſt, with all confidence, no man fotpidding 
him (e).“ 


Coloſſians, Philippians, and Philemon, it is cer- 


W CTY rt 


that Timothy was abſent. 


(e Adds, c. 28. v. 30 and 31, 
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confinement there; ; for we muſt remember that 
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he was ſuffered to dwell two whole years (that is, 


ing thoſe things which concern the Lord Jeſus 


2. From the inſcriptions o. the Epiſtles to the 


tain that Timothy was with Paul in his firſt im- 
priſonment at Rome; but this Epiſtle inpiles 


3. St. Paul tells the Coloſſians, that Mark fa. 


vo L. 1. F lutes 
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434 Second Epiſtle to Timothy. [rakr n. 
lutes them, and therefore he was at Rome with 
Paul in his firſt impriſonment, but he was not at 
Rome when this Epiſtle was written, for Timo 
thy is directed to bring him with him (Y). 
4. Demas alſo was with Paul when he wrote 
to the Coloflians : Luke the beloved phyſician, 
and. Demas, greet you (g).” In this Epiſtle le 
ſays, * „ Demas hath forſaken me, having loved 
this preſent world, and is departed unto Theſſa- 
lonica (4). 1 may be ſaid that this Epiſtle 
might have been written before the others, and 
that in the intermediate time Timothy and Mark 
might have come to Rome, more eſpecially a 
Paul deſires Timothy to come ſhortly, and bring 
Mark with him. But this hypotheſis is not con- 
ſiſtent with what is ſaid of Demas, who was with 
Paul when be wrote to the Coloſſians, and had 
left him when he wrote this ſecond Epiſtle to 
Timothy ; conſequently the Epiſtle to Timothy 
muſt be poſterior to that addreſſed to the Colol- 
fians. The caſe of Demas ſeems to have been, that 
he continued faithful to St. Paul during his fir 
impriſonment, which was attended with little or 
no danger, but deſerted him in the ſecond, when 
Nero was perſecuting the Chriſtians, and Paul 
evidently conſidered himſelf in great danger. 


Y. 4. v. 1I. D (gs) C. 4. v. 14, | ( C. 4. V. 10. 
| 1555 . 8. 
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5. St. Paul tells Timothy, Eraſtus abode at 
Corinth, but Trophimus have I left at Miletum 
ſick /i): theſe were plainly two circumſtances 
which had happened in ſome journey, which 
Paul had taken not long before he wrote this 
Epiſtle, and ſince he and Timothy had ſeen each 
other; but the laſt time St. Paul was at Co- 
rinth and Miletus, prior to his firſt impriſon- 
ment at Rome, Timothy was with him at both 
places; and Trophimus could not have been 
then left at Miletus, for we find him at Jeruſa- 
lem immediately after Paul's arrival in that city, 
for they had ſeen before with him in the city, 
Trophimus an Epheſian, whom they ſuppoſed that 
Paul had brought into the temple (). Theſe 
two facts muſt therefore refer to ſome jour- 
ney ſubſequent to the firſt impriſonment ; and 
conſequently this Epiſtle was written during 
St. Paul's ſecond impriſonment at Rome (1) ; | 
and probably in the year 65, not long before his 
death. 


(i) C. 4. v. 20. 

(k) Acte, c. 21. v. 29. 

(1) Dr. Lardner has laboured to prove, that this Epiſ- 
tle was written during St. Paul's firſt impriſonment at 
Rome; but his arguments are very well anſwered by 
Dr, Mackoight i in his Preface to this Epiſtle. 
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II. Ir is by no means certain where Timothy 
was, when this Epiſtle was written to him. It 
ſeems moſt probable that he was ſomewhere in 
Afia Minor, fince St. Paul defires him to bring 
the cloak with him which he had left at 
Troas (m); and alfo at' the end of the firſt 
chapter, he ſpeaks of ſeyeral perſons whole reſi- 
dence was in Afia, Many have thought that he 


was at Epheſus; but others have rejected that 


opinion, becauſe Troas does not lie in the way 
from Epheſus to Rome, whither he was directed 


to 80 as quickly as he could. 


III. 87. PA ul, 1 51 bis uſual 3 al. 
ſures Timothy of his moſt affectionate remem: 
brance; he ſpeaks of his own apoſtleſhip and 
of his ſufferings ; exhorts Timothy to be ſted- 


faſt in the true faith (2); to be conſtant and 


diligent in the diſcharge of his miniſterial of. 


fice; to avoid fooliſh and unlearned queſtions; 


and to practiſe and inculcate the great duties of 
the Goſpel (o); he deſcribes the apoſtacy and 


7 general wickedneſs of the laſt days, and highly | 


commends the Holy. Scriptures (p); he agil 


7 C4 v. 13. () C. 1. 
( C. 2. | ( C. 3. 
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ſolemnly exhorts Timothy to diligence ; ſpeaks 
of his own danger, and of his hope of future re- 
ward; and concludes with ſeveral private direc- 
tions, and with ſalutations (. | 


(70 C. 4. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 


OF THE EPISTLE TO TITUS. 


I. Hiftory of Titus.—II. From what Place St. Paul write 
this Epiſtle.—III. Its Date. IV. When a Chriſtian 
Church was firſt founded in Crete.— V. Deſign and 
Subſtance of this Epiſtle. 


Ir is remarkable that Titus is not mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apoſtles. 'The few particulars 
which are known of him are collected from the 
Epiſtles of St. Paul. We learn from them that 
he was a Greek (a); but it 1s not recorded to what 
city or country he belonged. From St. Paul's 
calling him“ his own fon according to the com- 
mon faith (S),“ it is concluded that he was con- 
verted by him; but we have no account of the 
time or place of his converſion. He is firſt 
mentioned as going from Antioch to the council at 

(a) Gal. e. v. 3 [) Tit. e. 1. v. 1 

= 5 | Jeruſalem 
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Jeruſalem in the year 49 (9); and upon that oc- 
caſion Paul ſays that he would not allow him to 
be circumciſed, becauſe he was born of Gentile 
parents. He probably accompanied St. Paul in 
his ſecond apoſtolical journey, and from that 
time he ſeems to have been conſtantly employed 
by him in the propagation of the Goſpel ; he 
calls him his partner and fellow helper (c). Paul 
ſent him from Epheſus with his firſt Epiſtle to 
the Corinthians, and with a commiſſion to en- 
quire into the ſtate of the church at Corinth; 
and he ſent him thither again from Macedonia 
with his ſecond Epiſtle, and to forward the collec- 
tions for © the ſaints in Judza.” From this time 
we hear nothing of Titus till he was left by Paul 
in Crete, after his firſt impriſonment at Rome, to 
« ſet in order the things that were wanting, and 
to ordain elders in every city (e).“ It is proba- 
ble that he went thence to join St. Paul at 
Nicopolis (); that they went together to Crete to 
viſit the churches there, and thence to Rome. 
During St. Paul's ſecond impriſonment at Rome, 
Titus went into Dalmatia (g); and after the apo- 
ſtle's death, he is ſaid to have returned into Crete, 
and to have died there in the 94th year of his 
(c) Gal. c. 2. v. I. &. (d) 2 Cor. e. 8. v. 23. 
(e) Tit. c. 1. v. 5. (Y Tit. c. 3. v. 12. 
(g) 2 Tim. C. 4. v. 10. 1 
0 . ER 


440 Of the Epiſtle to Titus, [part n. 
age : he is often called Biſhop of Crete by Ec- 
cleſiaſtical writers. St. Paul always ſpeaks of Ti. 
tus in terms of high regard, and entruſted him, 
as we have ſeen, with commuſions of great im- 
portance. : 


IT. Ir is by no means certain from what place 
St. Paul wrote this Epiſtle. But as he defires 
Titus to come to him at Nicopolis (4), and de- 
clares his intention of paſſing the winter there, 
ſome have ſuppoſed that when he wrote it he was 
in the neighbourhood of that city, either in 
Greece or Macedonia; others have imagined that 
he wrote it from Coloſſe, but it is difficult to ſay 
upon what ground. 


. As it appears that St. Paul, not long be- 
fore he wrote this Epiſtle, had left Titus in Crete 
for the purpoſe of regulating the affairs of the 
church, and as the Ads of the Apoſtles do not 
give any account of St. Paul's preaching in that 
iſland (7), it is concluded that this Epiſtle was 

written 

(h) C. 3. v. 12. There was a Nicopolis in Epirus, 

and another in Thrace ; the former was probably meant 

here, fince it does not appear from the Acts or Epiſtles 
that St. Paul ever made any ſtay in Thrace. 

di) St. Paul ſtopped a ſhort time in Crete, when he 

was carried priſoner from Jeruſalem to Rome z but there 

9 „ 18 
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written after his firſt impriſonment at Rome, and 
probably in the year 64. It may be conſidered 
as ſome confirmation of that opinion, that there 
is a great ſimilarity between the ſentiments and 
expreſſions of this Epiſtle and of the firſt Epiſtle 

to Timothy, which was written in that year. 


IV. Ir is not known at what time a Chriſtian 
church was firſt planted in Crete; but as ſome 
Cretans were preſent at the firſt effuſion of the 
Holy Ghoſt at Jeruſalem (&), it is not impro- 
bable that, upon their return home, they might 
be the means of introducing the Goſpel among 
their countrymen, Crete is {aid to have abounded 
with Jews; and from the latter part of the firſt 
chapter of this Epiſtle it appears, that many of 
them were perſons of yery profligate lives, even 
after they had embraced the Goſpel. 


V. Tux principal deſign of this Epiſtle was to 
give inſtructions to Titus concerning the manage- 
ment of the churches in the different cities of 
the iſland of Crete, and it was probably intended 
to be read * to the Cretans, that they 

might 


is no reaſon to believe that he then preached the Goſpel 
there. No one ever ſuppoſed that this viſit to Crete was 
the one referred to in the Epiſtle to Titus. 

(+) AQts, c. 2. v. 11. 
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might know upon what authority Titus acted. 
St. Paul, after his uſual falutation, intimates that 
he was appointed an apoſtle by the expreſs com- 
mand of God, and reminds Titus of the reafon 
of his being left in Crete ; he deſcribes the qua- 
lifications neceffary for biſhops, and cautions him 
againſt perſons of bad principles, eſpecially Ju- 
daizing teachers, whom he directs Titus to re- 
prove with ſeverity (I); he informs him what 
inſtructions he ſhould give to people in different 
fituations of life, and exhorts him to be exem- 
plary in his own conduct; he points out the pure 
and practical nature of the Goſpel (, and enu- 
merates ſome particular virtues which he was to 
inculcate, avoiding fooliſh queſtions and frivo- 
lous diſputes; he tells him how he is to behave 
towards heretics, and concludes with faluta- 
tions (1). 


(!) C. r. () C. 2. 15 (n) 8 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


or THE-EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 


I. Who Philemon was. —II. Date of this Epifile. III. 
Occaſion of i its being written —IV. Subſtance and Cha- 
rafter of this Epi 5 | 


I. W ON was an inhabitant of Coloſſe, 
and from the manner in which he is addreſſed in 


this Epiſtle, it is probable that he was a perſon 
of ſome conſideration in that city. St. Paul ſeems 
to have been the means of converting him to the 
belief of the Goſpel (a). He calls him his fel- 
low -labourer; and from that expreſſion ſome have 
thought that he was biſhop or deacon of the 
church at Coloſſe; but others have been of opi- 
nion, that he was only a private Chriſtian, who 
had ſhewn a zealous and active diſpoſition in the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity, without holding any eccle- 


ſiaſtical office. 
n | 
To II. Ws 
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II. Wi learn from this Epiſtle itſelf, that it was 
written when St. Paul was a priſoner, and when 
he had hope of ſoon recovering his liberty /b); 
and thence we conclude, that it was written to- 

wards the end of his firſt confinement at Rome. 
This opinion is alſo ſupported by the following 
circumſtances: Oneſimus, the bearer of this 
Epiſtle, was one of the perſons who were entruſt- 
ed with that to the Coloffians ; and in both Epiſ- 
tles, Timothy, Epaphroditus, Mark, Ariſtarchus, 
Demas, and Luke, are ſpoken of as being pre- 
ſent with the Apoſtle; we therefore infer that 
they were written at the ſame time, and conſe- 
ſequently we are to place the date of this Epiſtle 


in the year 3762. 


III. The occaſion of writing it was this: One- 
fimus, a ſlave of Philemon, had run away from 
him, and taken up his reſidence at Rome. It is 
generally ſuppoſed that he had alſo robbed his 
maſter ; but the only foundation for that opinion 
is in the following paſſage, which does not appear 
to me concluſive : © If he hath wronged thee, or 
oweth thee ought, put that on my account.”'— 
Surely theſe words do not neceſſarily imply that 
Oneſimus had been guilty of theft; they may only 


IN | | : allude 


ſervice. It does not ſeem probable that St. Paul 
would have mentioned ſuch a crime in fo ſlight a 
manner, or that he would have failed to notice 
the contrition of Oneſimus. Paul, having met 
with him at Rome, converted him to Chriſtianity, 
and reclaimed him to a ſenſe of his duty: he 


written with his own hand, to Philemon, requeſt- 
ing him to receive his flave, thus converted and 
reclaimed, again into his family (c). 

5 | [ | 

IV. Tais Epiſtle has always been deſervedly 
admired for the delicacy and addreſs with which 
it is written; and it places St. Paul's character 
in a very amiable point of view. He had con- 
verted a fugitive ſlave to the Chriſtian faith; 
and he here intercedes with his maſter in the 
moſt earneſt and affectionate manner for his par- 
don; he ſpeaks of Oneſimus in terms calculated 
to ſoften Philemon's reſentment, engages to 
make full compenſation for any injury which he 
might have ſuſtained from him, and conjures 
him to reconciliation and forgiveneſs by the 


time to the Coloſſian Chriſtians in general, of whom 


beloved brother.“ C. 4 v9. 
= now 
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altude to the injury which Philemon had ſuſtain - 
ed by the abſence of his ſlave and the loſs of his 


then ſent him back to Coloſſe with this letter, 


(c) In the Epiſtle which St. Paul ſent at the ſame 


Philemon was one, he calls Oneſimus © a faithful and 
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now endearing connexion of Chriſtian brother. 
hood. | 3 Wt 
This Epiſtle is a plain proof that Chriſtianity 
was not intended to make any alteration in the 
civil conditions of men. Paul conſidered One- 
ſimus, although converted to the Goſpel, as ſtill 
belonging to his former maſter; and by depre- 
cating the anger of Philemon, he acknowledged 
that Oneſimus continued liable to puniſhment ſa) 
for the miſconduct of which he had been Sully 
previous to his converſion. 


6d Grotius fays, that Philemon, by the laws of Phry- 
gia, might have puniſhed his lare without application to 
a magiſtrate, 


' CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


or THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, 
I. Authenticity of this Epiſtle—IL. Its Date.—IIl. Lan- 
guage in which it was originally written. LV. 75 


whom it 0 addr Md. — V. Deſen and Subſtance of 


. 


I. Tnov o the genuineneſs of the Epiſtle to 
the Hebrews has been diſputed both in antient 
and modern times, its antiquity has never been 
queſtioned. It is generally allowed there are re- 
ferences to it, although the author is not men- 
tioned, in the remaining works of Clement of 
Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, and Juſtin Martyr ; 
and that it contains, as was firſt noticed by 
Chryſoſtom (a) and Theodoret (%), internal evi- 


dence of having been written before the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem (c). 


(a) Præf. in Ep. ad Heb. | 

| (6) Theod. in Heb. cap. 13. v. 10. 1 tiaegcodgd 
(e) Heb. c. 8. v. 4. c. 9. v. 25. c. 10. v. 11 and 

37. C. 13. v. 10. | 


The 
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The earlieſt writer now extant, who quotes 
this Epiſtle as the work of St. Paul, 1s Clement 
of Alexandria, towards the end of the ſecond 
century; but as he aſcribes it to St. Paul re- 
peatedly, and without hefitation, we may con- 
clude that in his time no doubt had been enter. 
tained upon the ſubje&, or, at leaſt, that the 
common tradition of the church attributed it to 
St. Paul. Clement 1s followed by Origen, by 
Dionyſius and Alexander, both biſhops of Alex- 
andria, by Ambroſe, Athanafius, Hilary of Poi- 
tiers, Jerome, Chryſoſtom, and Cyril, all of whom 
conſider this Epiſtle as written by St. Paul ; and 
it is alſo aſcribed to him in the antient Syriac ver- 
ſion, ſuppoſed to have been made at the end of the 
firſt century. Euſebius fays, * Of Paul there 
are fourteen Epiſtles, manifeſt and well known; 

but yet there are ſome who reje& that to the 
Hebrews, urging for their opinion that it is con- 
tradicted by the church of the Romans, as not 
| being St. Paul's (d).“ In Dr. Lardner we find 
tte following remark: It is evident that this 

Epiſtle was generally received in antient times by 
| thoſe Chriſtians who uſed the Greek language, 
and . in the eaſtern parts of the Roman em: 
pire.” And i in another place he ſays, It was 
eeived as an Epiſtle of Paul by many Latin 


(4) Hl. E. lib. 3 cap. 3 


: s writer 
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writers in the ath, 5th, and 6th centuries.” The 

earlier Latin writers take no notice of this 
Epiſtle, except Tertullian, who aſcribes it to 
Barnabas. It appears, indeed, from the following 
expreſſion of J erome, that this Epiſtle was not ge- 
nerally received as canonical Scripture by the La- 
tin church 1 in his time, Licet eam Latina conſue · 
tudo inter canonicas Scripturas non recipiat. In 
Efai. cap 8. The ſame thing 1 is mentioned in other 
parts of his works ; but many individuals of the 
Latin church acknowledged it to be written by 
St. Paul, as Jerome himſelf, Ambroſe, Hilary, and 
Philaſter ; and the perſons who doubted its genu- 
ineneſs were thoſe the leaſt likely to have been 
acquainted with the Epiſtle at an early period, 

from the nature of its contents not being fo in- 
tereſting to the Latin churches, which conſiſted 
almoſt entirely of Gentile Chriſtians, ignorant 
probably of the Moſaic law, and bolding ut 
little intercourſe with Jew 
The moderns, who, upon arquads of 3 ; 
evidence, contend againſt the genuineneſs c of this 
Epiſtle, reſt principally upon the two following 
arguments, the omiſſion of the writer's name, and 
the ſuperior e of the ſtyle in which it is 
written. 

1. It is aloe certain, that al the acknow- 
ledged Epiſtles of St. Paul begin with a faluta- 


VOL. 1. 866 | | tion 
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The earlieſt writer now extant, who quotes 
this Epiſtle as the work of St. Paul, is Clement 
of Alexandria, towards the end of the ſecond 
century; but as he aſcribes it to St. Paul re. 
peatedly, and without heſitation, we may con- 
clude that in his time no doubt had been enter - 
tained upon the ſubject, or, at leaſt, that the 
common tradition of the church attributed it to 
St. Paul. Clement is followed by Origen, by 
Dionyſius and Alexander, both biſhops of Alex- 
andria, by Ambroſe, Athanafius, Hilary of Poi- 
tiers, Jerome, Chryſoſtom, and Cyril, all of whom 
conſider this Epiſtle as written by St. Paul; and 
it is alſo aſcribed to him in the antient Syriac ver- 
ſion, ſuppoſed to have been made at the end of the 
firſt century. Euſebius ſays, Of Paul there 
are fourteen Epiſtles, manifeſt and well known ; 

but yet there are ſome who reje& that to the 
_ Hebrews, urging for their opinion that it is con- 
tradicted by the church of the Romans, as not 
being St. Paul's (d).“ In Dr. Lardner we find 
the following remark : * It is evident that this 
Ejpiſtle was generally received in antient times by 
thoſe Chriſtians who uſed the Greek language, 
and ing in the eaſtern parts of the Roman em: 
Pire.“ And in another place he ſays, It was 
received as an Epiſtle of Paul by many Latin 


(a) H. E. lib. 3 cap. 3 


writers 
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writers in the ath, 5th, and 6th centuries.” The 
earlier Latin writers take no notice of this 
Epiſtle, except Tertullian, who aſcribes it to 
Barnabas. It appears, indeed, from the following 
expreſſion of Jerome, that this Epiſtle was not ge- 
nerally received as canonical Scripture by the La- 
tin church in his time, Licet eam Latina conſue- 
tudo inter canonicas Scripturas non recipiat. In 
Efai. cap 8. The fame thing 1s mentioned in other 
parts of his works; but many individuals of the 
Latin church acknowledged it to be written by 
St. Paul, as Jerome himſelf, Ambroſe, Hilary, and 
Philaſter ; and the perſons who doubted its genu- 
ineneſs were thoſe the leaſt likely to have been 
acquainted with the Epiſtle at an early period, 
from the nature of its contents not being fo in- 
tereſting to the Latin churches, which conſiſted 
almoſt entirely of Gentile Chriſtians, ignorant 
probably of the Moſaic law, and holding but 
little intercourſe with Jews., 
The moderns, who, upon grounds of internal 
evidence, contend againſt the genuineneſs of this 
Epiſtle, reſt principally upon the two following 
arguments, the omiſſion of the writer's name, and 
the ſuperior elegance of the ſtyle in which it is 
written. | 
I. It is indeed certain, that all the acknow- 
ledged Epiſtles of St. Paul begin with a faluta- 
vor. 1. GG | tion 
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tion in his own name, and that, in the Epiſtle tothe 
Hebrews, there 1 is nothing of that kind ; but this 
omiſſion | can ſcarcely be conſidered as concluſive 
againſt poſitive teſtimony. St. Paul might have 
reaſons for departing, upon this occaſion, from his 


uſual mode of ſalutation, which we at tbis diftant 
period cannot diſcover. 7 Some. have imagined 
t at he omitted his name, becauſe he knew that 
it would not have much weight. with the Hebrew 
Ch riſtians, to whom he was in general obnoxious, 
on account of bis zeal i in converting the Gentiles, 
and in maintaining that the obſervance of the 
Moſaic law Was not eſſential to ſalvation; ; it is, 
however, i clear, that the perſons, to whom this 


2 Was addreſſed knew from whom, It came, 


which. he had received from {ok (e); ; and alſo 
expreſſes a a hope of ſeeing them ſoon (7). 


wo "EP Ad > * 4 


1 As, to the other argument, * I own 


that there does not appear to me ſuch ſuperio- 
rity in the ſtyle of this Epiſtle, as ſhould lead to 
the concluſion that it was not written by St, Paul, 
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Thoſe who haye thought differently have men- 
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Jerome was, that ee the ſentiments are the Apo- 
one elſe, who committed to writing the Apoſtle's 
ſenſe, and, as it were, reduced into commentaries 
the things ſpoken by his maſter.” Dr. Lardner 


ſays, My conjecture is, that Paul dictated the 
Epiſtle i in Hebrew, and another, who was a great 


Greek; but who this aſſiſtant of the Apoſtlewas, 


upon a careful peruſal and compariſon it ſhould 
ledged compoſitions of this Apoſtle, it ſhould 


ſtudied compoſition, and yet, that there is nothing 
ſtyle: on the other hand, there is the ſame con- 


and it contains many phraſes and ſentiments (g). 


* and Lardner upon this Epiſtle, vol. 5. 


— nas = RE | that 


ſtle s, but the language and compoſition of ſome 


maſter of the Greek language, immediately wrote 
down the Apoſtle's ſentiments in his own elegant 


15 altogether unknown.“ But ſurely the writings 5 N 
of St. Paul, like thoſe of other authors, may not 
all have the ſame preciſe degree of merit; and if 


be thought that the Epiſtle to the Hebrews i is 
written with greater elegance than the acknow- 


alſo be remembered, that the apparent deſign and 
contents" of this Epiſtle ſuggeſt the idea of more 


in it which amounts to a marked difference of 


ciſe, abrupt, and elliptical mode of expreſſion, 
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which are found in no part of Scripture, except 
in St. Paul's s Epiſtles, | We r farther obſerve; 


(g) Vide Macknight s Preface to this Erik, geg. 1. 


Of the Epiftle to the Hebrews. [PART n, 
that the manner in which Timothy is mentioned 
in this Epiſtle (4) makes it probable 'that it was 
written by St. Paul. It was-certainly written by 
a perſon who had ſuffered impriſonment in the 
_ cauſe of Chriſtianity; and this is known to have 
been the caſe of St. Paul, but of no other perſon 
to whom this Epiſtle has been attributed. Upon 

the whole, both the external and internal evi- 
dence appear to me to preponderate ſo greatly 
in favour of St. Paul's being the author of this 
Epiſtle, that I cannot but conſider it as written 
dy that Apoſtle. At the ſame time I admit that 


& 


1 5 is a en not me certain. c ob 


u. Tur this Epiſtle was written from a Tel 
is manifeſt from this expreſſion at the end of it, 
« They of Italy ſalute you; andi it is fuppoſed 
to have been written towards the end of St. 
Paul's firſt impriſonment at Rome, or imme- 
diately after it, becauſe the Apoſtle expreſſes an 
intention of viſiting the Hebrews ſhortly ; ve 
therefore pies the date of this a in "the 
n your we" aki | 

III. Cum of Ale kan, ogg Euſe- 
bis, and Jerome thought that this ga Was 


(5) C. 13. v. 23; compared vin 2 Cor. c. 15 v. (1, 
and Col. c. 1. v. 1. . 


"* Re 7 originally 
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originally written in the Hebrew language; but 
all the other antient fathers, who have mention- 
ed this ſubject, ſpeak of the Greek as the original 
work; and as no one pretends to have ſeen this 
Epiſtle in Hebrew, as there are no internal marks 
of the Greek being a tranſlation, and as we 
know that the Greek language was at this time 

very generally underſtood at Jeruſalem, we may 
accede to the more common opinion, both among 
the antients and moderns, and conſider the —_ 


ſent Greek as' the original text, 


It is no ſmall fatisfaQion to reflect, that thoſs 
a have denied either the Genuineneſs or the 
Originality of this Epiſtle, have always ſuppoſed 
it to have been written or tranſlated by ſome 
fellow-labourer or aſſiſtant of St, Paul, and that 


almoſt every one admits that it carries with it 


the ſanction and authority of the — 
Apoſtle, 


TV. Tarn has Publ 6 little * con 


cerning the perſons to whom this Epiſtle was 


addreſſed; but by far the moſt general and moſt 
probable opinion is, that it vgs written to thoſe 
Chriſtians of Judæa, who had been converted to 


the Goſpel from Judaiſm. That it was written, 


notwithſtanding its general title, to the Chriſtians | 
af one e certain place or country, is evident from 


9 63 the 
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the following paſſages: © I beſeech you the ra- 
ther to do this, that I may be reſtored to you 
the ſooner'{i).”—*: Know ye not that our bro- 
ther Timothy is ſet at liberty, with whom, if 
he come ſhortly, I will ſee you (.“ And it 
appears from the following paſſage in the Acts, 
When the number of the diſciples was multi- 
plied, there aroſe a murmuring of the Grecians 
againſt the Hebrews (7), that certain perſons 
were at this time known at Jeruſalem by the 
name of Hebrews. They ſeem to have been 
native Jews, inhabitants of Judæa, the language 
of which country was Hebrew, and therefore 
they were called Hebrews, in contradiſtinction to 
thoſe Jews, who, reſiding commonly in other 
countries, although - they' occaſionally came to 
Jeruſalem, uſed the Greek er and were 
therefore en .Gregiapac./- cond Pros 


V. Trt ——_ defign of this Epiſtle was to 
confirm the Jewiſh Chriſtians. in the faith arid 
practice of the Goſpel, which they might be in 
danger of deſerting, either through the perſua- 
ſion or perſecution of the unbelieving Jews, who 
were very numerous and powerful in Judæa. 
We may naturally Soni that the Zealous ad- 

(i) C. 13. v. 19. Ow, ith 250 v. net 8 
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CHAP. XXI1.] Of the Epible to the Hebrews. 455 
herents to the Law would inſiſt upon the majeſty 
and glory which attended its firſt promulgation, 
upon the diſtinguiſhed character of their legiſla- 
tor Moſes, and upon the divine authority of the 
antient Scriptures; and they might likewiſe urge 
the humiliation and death (nm) of Chriſt as an 
argument againſt the truth of bis religion. To 
obviate the impreſſion which any reaſoning of 


this ſort might make upon the converts to 


Chriſtianity, the writer of this Epiſtle begins 
with declaring to the Hebrews, that the ſame 
God, who had formerly, upon a variety of oc 
caſions, ſpoken to their fathers by means of his 
prophets, had now ſent his only Son for the 
purpoſe of revealing his will; he then de- 
ſcribes, in moſt ſublime language, the dignity - 
of the perſon of Chriſt u); and: thence” infers 
the-duty of obeying his commands, the divine 
authority of which was eſtabliſhed: by the per- 
fotmance of miracles, and by the gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt; he points out the neceſſity of 
Chriſt's incarnation and Lanner 0 0 95 he ſhews 


x» 87 | TT £4 BY. BE th 6 5 18 * 
( m). Trypbo 2% 1 in Juſtin Martyr 8 Diana 
ſtates the crucifixiqn of Jeſus as an, argument againſt 


his being the Meſſiah; « for, ſays he, © we read in the | 


law, that be who is « crucified. is e referring to 


I bo why, „ e V 76. fy 


| TE C. 2. ; J * 
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the fuperiority of Chriſt: to Moſes, and warns 
the Hebreivs inſt the ſin af unbelief (p); he 
exhorts to eien in the profeſſion of the 
Goſpel, and gives an animated deſcription of 
Chriſt as our high prieſt (4; he ſhews that the 
Levitical prieſthood and the old cavenant were 
aboliſhed by the prieſthood of Chriſt, and by 
the new covenant Cr); he points out the in- 
efficacy of the ceremonies and ſacrifices of the 
law, and the ſufficiency of the atonement made 
by the ſacrifice of Chriſt (s); he fully explains 
the nature, merit, and effects of faith (1); and 
in the two laſt chapters he gives a variety of 
exhortations and admonitions, all calculated ta 
encourage the Hebrews to bear with patience 
and conſtancy any trials () to which they might 
be expoſed. He concludes with the valedictory | 
benediction uſual in St, Paul's enge “ Grace 
be with you all. Amen. 9 0 
The moſt important articles of our 1 faith are 
explained, and the moſt material objections to 
the Goſpel are anſwered with great force in this 
celebrated Epiſtle, The ente uſed in it, 
(5) C. 3. (9) C. 4 to). (7) C. 8. 
(+5) C. 9. and io. (t) ©. 11. | 
Cu. This Epiſtle was written npt long after the mur- 
der of James, biſhop of Jeruſalem; and it is pofſible that 
the Apoſtle might alude to that eyent in the * verfe of 
| fs J 3th Faaptlys 


as 
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as being addreſſed to perſons who had been edu-. 
cated jn the Jewiſh religion, are principally taken 
from the antient Scriptures ; and the eonnection 
between former Revelations and the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, is pointed out in the moſt Peripicucus and 
11 manner, 


t ] 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


. 


OF THE SEVEN CATHOLIC EPISTLES, 


Tux Epiſtle of St. James, the two Epiſtles of 
St. Peter, the three Epiſtles of St. John, and the 
Epiſtle of St. Jude, are called Catholic or Gene- 
ral Epiſtles. Origen, Euſebius, and many other 
antient authors, mention them under that name; 
and it is probable that they were ſo called, be- 
cauſe moſt of them were written not to parti- 
cular perſons, or to the churches of ſingle cities 
or countries, as St. Paul's Epiſtles were, but to 
- ſeveral churches, or to believers in general. 
Some Latin writers, as Dupin obſerves, have 
called theſe Epiſtles canonical, either confound- 
ing the name with .catholic, or elſe to denote 
that they alſo were a part of the canon of the 
New Teſtament. It has been already obſerved, 
that the Genuineneſs of five of theſe ſeven 
Epiſtl was for ſome time doubted, but that 


9 5 NE * 
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they have all been univerſally admitted into the 
facred canon ſince the fourth century. 


Many writers enumerate theſe ſeven Epiſtles, 
but not always in the ſame order (a). The fol- 


lowing reaſons may be aſſigned for the order in 


which they ſtand in our Bibles : The Epiſtle of 
James .is placed firſt, becauſe he was biſhop of 
the church of Jeruſalem, the city where the 
Goſpel was firſt preached after the aſcenſion of 


our Saviour, and where the firſt Chriſtian church 


was eſtabliſhed; next come the Epiſtles of St. 


Peter, becauſe he is conſidered as the head of 


the twelve Apoſtles ; then the Epiſtles of St. 
John, who. was the favourite Apoſtle of Chriſt, 


and more diſtinguiſhed than St. Jade, whoſe 


FR is Placed laſt. 


: (a) Vide Lardner, vol. 6. p- 467. 
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PART 1. 


CHAPTER THE en 


e $$ N. 00H 


OF THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES, 


1, H: ier of St. Janen.—Il. a F this Epiſtle, 
III. Zes Date, —IV. The Perſons to whom it was ad- 
. v. Deſign and 5 axe of it, 


L In the catalogue of the Apoſtles, given by 


the Evangeliſts (a), we find two perſons of the 
name of James, of whom one was ſon of Zebedee 
and brother of John, and the other was ſon of 
Alphæus or Cleophas, which are ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame name differently written (4), or dif- 
ferent names of the ſame perſon. The latter is in 
the Goſpels called James the Leſs (c), and the 
former is diſtinguiſhed by the name of James 
the Great, though that appellation is not given 
him in Scripture. , St, Paul mentions one of 


(a) Mat. c. 10. v. 2. Mark, e. 3. v. 16. Luke, 
c. 6. v. 14. Acts, c. 1. v. 13. | 
(5) Vide Lightfoot, tom. 2. p. 59, 
le) Mark, c. 15, v.40, „ 
| 2 8 
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theſe two Apoſtles as the Lord's brother (4, 
that is, his near kinſman; and as there is no 
reaſon to think that the fon of Zebedee was re- 
lated to Chriſt, we conclude that he ſpeaks of 
the ſon of Alphæus, who in other places of Scrip- 
ture is ſaid to be the brother of Chriſt (e). 
The degree of his relation to Chriſt ſeems to 
have been that of couſin- german; for St. John 
fays, that Mary the wife of Cleophas was fiſter 
to Mary our Saviour's mother (f}; and St. 
Mark informs us, that the name of the mother 
of James the Leſs was Mary (g). Some few, 
both antients and moderns, have thought that 
James, the Lord's brother, was not his couſin- 
german, but that he was the ſon of Joſeph, 
Chriſt's reputed father, by a former wife (V. 
This opinion is not ſupported by any authority 
of Seripture, and probably originated from not 
conſidering that among the Jews, mne err 1 
related were called brothers. 
James the Leſs was the author of this Epiſtle. 
We have no Account of his « all to the APIs: 


70 Gal. e. 1. v. 19. 5 

ſe) Matt. . 13. v. 35. Mark, es. v. 2 3 TO 

 /)John, c. 19. v. 25. 

(8) C. 15. v. 41. It ſometimes 3 rar FRO 
thers and ſiſters among the Jews had the n ane, Put 
it was not a very common thing, 


(0) Lardner, vol. 6. p. 493+ 


1. 
5 


ſhip, 
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ſhip, nor are any particulars recorded of him in 
the Goſpels. In the Acts, and in St. Paul's 
Epiſtles, . he is ſeveral times mentioned with 
great diflinction (i but not in a manner to 


n 


furniſh us with many circumſtances of his hiſ- 
tory. He ſeems, to have been appointed by the 
other Apoſtles, and, as Lardner, thinks, ſoon after 
the martyrdom of St. Stephen, to reſide at Je- 
ruſalem, and to ſuperintend the affairs of the 
church there, while the reſt of the Apoſtles tra; 
velled into other countries. His near relation 
to our Saviour was probably the cauſe of his 
being ſelected for this honourable ſtation, the 
duties of which he diſcharged with ſuch. inflexi- 
ble integrity and holy zeal, that he obtained the 
ſurname of James the Juſt. By antient writers (&) 
he is called biſhop of 4 eruſalem, and is conſi- 
dered as preſiding i in that character at the coun- 
dil held at Jeruſalem, for the purpoſe, of deter- 
mining whether it were neceſſary that Gentile 
converts to the Goſpel ſhould be circumciſed. 

Upon that occaſion he was the laſt who delivered 
his ſentiments ; and be ſummed up the augu- 
817 r 0 dE, NOS 


(i) Acts, c. 12. v. 17. 5 v. 13. e. 21. v. 18. 


1 Cor. c. 15. v. 7. . c. 1. v. 9 Gal. cy . 
v. 9 and 12 d tt. „ 1 5 in) 


E : * 


(5) Euf. H. E. kb. cp. 1 and OY Aare tom. 
10. Pe 355. A | No of s 12 
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ments, and propoſed the ſubſtance of the deoree, - 


to which the whole aſſembly readily -acceded. 


He was put to death in the year 62, in a tumult 


raiſed by the unbelieving Jews, when there was 
no Roman governor in Judæa (0 Feſtus Wepper 
dead, and his ſucceſſor Albinus not yet arrived. 


James the Leſs was a perſon of great prudence 
and diſcretion, and was highly eſteemed by the 


Apoſtles and other Chriſtians. Such indeed was 


his general reputation for piety and virtue, that, 
as we learn from Origen, Euſebius, and Jerome, 
Joſephus thought, and declared it to be the 


common opinion, that the ſufferings of the Jews, 


and the deſtruction of their city and temple, 


were owing to the anger of God, excited by the 


murder of James. This muſt be conſidered as 


a ſtrong and remarkable teſtimony to the charac- 
ter of this apoſtle, as it is given by a perſon who 
did not believe that Jeſus was the Chriſt. The 
paſſages of. Joſephus, referred to by thoſe fa- 
thers upon this ao are not found | m bis 


works now extant 8 7478 „ li HRT Of Hand 
NOAA ITT 96 e on II. Crmmnr 


* 055 Euſ. th E. * 2. caps 8 Lardner, vol. 7: 


19 129. 15 


[mn) Vide 7 1. Pay p. Ada Dr. Doddridge is 


of qpinion, that;theſe quotations from Joſephus deſerve 
but little credit. Lect. vol. 1 p. 410. On the other 


handy — my as e vol. I, c. 2. 


It 
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in chtee different parts of his works; namely, in the fi 
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U. G activi of Rome a Lernhas, allude to 


this Epiſtle; and it is quoted by Origen, Euſe- 


bius, Athanaſius, Jerome, Chryſoſtom, Auguſ- 


tine, and many other fathers. But though the 
antiquity of this Epiſtle has been always undiſ- 
puted, ſome few, as has been ſtated, formerly 


doubted its rigbt to be admitted into the canon. 
Euſebius ſays, that in his time it was generally, 
though not univerſally, received as canonical; 


and publickly read in moſt, but not in all, 


churches; and Eſtius (v) affirms, that after the 
fourth century, no church or eccleſiaſtical writer 
is found who ever doubted its authenticity ; 3 but 


that, on the contrary, it is included in all ſubſe- 


quent catalogues of canonical Scripture, whether 


publiſned by councils, churches, or individuals, 


It had indeed been the uniform tradition of the 


church, that this Epiſtle Was written by James 
the Juſt, biſhop of Jeruſalem; but it was not 
univerſally admitted, till after the fourth cen- 
| tury, that James the Juſt was the ſame: perſon 


5 the Leſs, one of the twelve Apoſtles; 
1 an * 32 e 1 * 


Ie; is 1 that Origen mentions this 


* - 
5 : 


and ſecond books againſt Celſus, and in r N 
tary upon St. Matthew, p. 22g. ode Huet, | 2 8 

: (n) A Dutch divine of great eminent who ded 
the cs of the laſt ceny. . 


\ | 
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that point being aſcertained, the canonical autho- 
rity of this Epiſtle was no longer doubted. | 

Tt is evident- that this Epiſtle could not have 


been written by. James 'the Great, for. he was | 
beheaded -by Herod Agrippa in the year 44, 


and the errors and vices reproved in this Epiſtle 


ſhew it to be of a much later date; and the de- 


ſtruction of Jeruſalem is alſo here ſpoken of as 


* 
being very near at band (o). . 
It has always been pn as a circum- 


ſtance very much in favour of this Epiſtle, that 


it is found in the Syriac verſion, which was made 
as early as the end of the firſt century, and for 
the particular uſe of converted Jews, the very 

deſcription of perſons, as we ſhall ſee preſently, 


'to whom it was originally ad dreſſed. Hence 


we infer, that it was from the firſt e wee 
jedged by thoſe for whoſe inſtruction it was in- 
tended; and © I think,“ ſays Dr. Doddridge, 
it can hardly be douhted but they were better 


judges of the queſtion of its Authenticity than 
the Gentiles, to whom it was not written; among 


whom, therefore, it was not likely to be propagated 


10 early ; and who at firſt might be prejudiced 


gun it, becauſe it was inſcribed to the Jews.” 
ng ſhort paige 8 from  Jorome con- 
Wore 5-9. Band . 


Fenn bo K 5-412; ens 
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466 General Epiſtle of St. James. [AR 1. 
firms almoſt all the particulars which have been 
mentioned: Jacobus, qui appellatur frater 


Domini, cognomento Juſtus, ut nonnulli exiſti- 


mant, Joſephi ex alia uxore, ut autem mihi 
videtur, Mariæ ſororis matris Domini (cujus 
Joannes in libro ſuo meminit) filius, poſt paſ- 
ſionem Domini ab apoſtolis Hieroſolymarum 
epiſcopus ordinatus, unam tantum ſcripſit epiſto- 
lam, quæ de ſeptem catholicis eſt.” | 


III. Ir is generally believed that this Epiſtle 
was written 4 ſhort time before the death of 
James, and therefore we may place its date, with | 
great pon ige in the Near 61. 0 


| IW. e ot others have thought that 
this Epiſtle was addreſſed to unbelieving as well 
as believing Jews, and have quoted the begin- 
ning of the fourth and fifth chapters, as appli- 
cable to unbelievers only. J muſt own, that in 
theſe paſſages the Apoſtle appears to me merely 
to allude to the great corruptions into which 
Chriſtians had then fallen. I cannot think it 
probable that James would write part of his 
Epiſtle to believers and part to unbelievers, 
without any mention or notice of that diſtinc- 
tion. It ſhould alſo be remembered, that this 
Epiſtle contains no general arguments for the 
truth of Chriſtianity, nor any reproof of thoſe 
„ =; £% » 4 whe 
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who refuſed to embrace the Goſpel ; and there- 
fore, though I admit that the inſcription, © To 
the twelve tribes that are ſcattered abroad; might 
comprehend both unbelieving and believing; Jews, 
yet I am of opinion that it was intended for 
the believing Jews only, and that St. James 
did not expreſsly make the diſcrimination, be- 
cauſe neither he, nor any ., other Apoſtle ever 
thought of writing to any but Chriſtian converts. 
The object of the apoſtolical Epiſtles was to 
confirm and not convert; to correct what was 
amiſs in thoſe who did believe; and got in ot 


Who did not beliere. 


v. Tur immediate deſign of this Epiſtle was 
to animate the Jewiſh Chriſtians to ſupport with 
fortitude and patience any ſufferings to which 
they might be expoſed, and to enforce the ge- 
nuine doctrines and practice of the Goſpel, in 
oppoſition to the errors und vices which then 
prevailed among them. The principal ſource 
of theſe errors and vices was a miſinterpretation 
of St. Paul's doctrine of juſtification by faith 


without the works of the law, that is, as the 


apoſtle meant it, without the obſervance of the 


rites and ceremonies of the Moſaic diſpenſation "= 


but hence, ſome had moſt unwarrantably inferred, 
that moral duties were not effential to ſal- 
e, ang had therefore abandoned them- 

„ ſelves 
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ſelves to every ſpecies of licentiouſneſs and pro- 
fligacy. 

St. James begins by wei the benefits of 
trials and afflictions, and by aſſuring the Jewiſh 
Chriſtians that God would liſten to their ſincere 
prayers for aſſiſtance and ſupport ; he reminds 
them of their being the diſtinguiſhed objects of 
divine favour, and exhorts them to practical re- 
ligion (p); to a juſt and impartial regard for 
the poor, and to an uniform obedience to all 
the commands of God, without any diſtinction 
or exception; he den the inefficacy of faith 
without works, that is, without a performance 
of the moral duties (4); he inculcates the ne- 
ceſſity of a {tri government of the tongue, and 
cautions them againſt cenſoriouſneſs, ſtrife, ma- 
levolence, pride, indulgence of their ſenſual paſ- 
ſions, and raſh judgment (); he denounces 
threats againſt thoſe who make an improper uſe 
of riches; he intimates the approaching deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem ; and concludes with exhorta- 
tions to patience, devotion, and a ſolicitous con- 
ceͤirn for the ſalvation of others (s). . 

This Epiſtle i is written with great OR PS 
and energy, and it contains an excellent ſum- 
mary of thoſe practical duties and moral virtues, 
which are required of Chriſtians, 

// OT ac: 
(r) was _ 9 C. „ a | 
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PA. T II. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 


OF THE FIRST GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST. PETER. 


I. Hiſtory of Peter. —II. Genuineneſs of this Epiſtle, -IIl. 
2 To whom it was addręſſed.—I V. Whence it was 
dritten. V. Its Date.— VI. Deji gn and W e 


3 4455 


I Simon PErzx was is at Bethſaida (a), 
a city of Upper Galilee. His father's name was 
Jonas, and he had a brother called Andrew, 
but it is not known which was the elder (5). 
He was a married man, and lived at Capernaum, 
and he and his brother were fiſhermen upon the 
Lake of Genneſareth. Andrew was a diſciple of 
John the Baptiſt, and hearing him declare Jeſus 
to be the Lamb of God, he followed Jeſus, and 
continued with him the reſt of that day. An- 
drew, having found his brother, caried him to 
(a) John, c. I. v. 45. „ 
(5) Epiphanius ſays that Andrew, BY Chiyfoltom 


and Jerome ſay that Peter, was the elder e 
N | nn 3 Ws 
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Jeſus, who, when he faw him, faid Thou art 
Simon the fon of Jonas; thou ſhalt be called 
Cephas (c) or Peter, which is by interpretation 
a ſtone*? or rock (q). Though Peter and Andrew 
| ſeem to have been f- convinced that Jeſus 
was the Meſhah, yet they continued to carry on 
their trade of fiſhing, till. Chriſt called them to 
attend conſtantly upon himſelf, and promiſed to 
make them © fiſhers of men (e),“ in alluſion to 
the ſucceſs which they ſhould have in making 
converts to the Goſpel. They were afterwards 
appointed of the number of the twelve Apoſtles, * 
Peter enjoyed the favour of his diyine maſter in 
a peculiar degree; and the many remarkable 
circumſtances recorded concerning him in the 
Goſpels and Acts ſeem to point him out as the 
chief of the twelye Apoſtles. Our Saviour i 1s 
ſuppoſed to have had no other fixed reſidence, 
after he began his miniſtry, but with St. Peter 
at Capernaum; and probably upon that ground 
application was made to him for the tribute 
money due from Chriſt (J). In the hiſtory of 
St. John I have mentioned three occaſions on 
which only Peter and the two ſons of Zebedee 
were allowed to ee our Saviour, namely, 


— Gephas b is a Syriac word. 
(4) John, c. f. v. 42. | 
(e) Matt. c. 4. v. 18. Luke, c, 5. v. . 


(f) Matt, c. * v. aq & c. | 
— when 
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when he reſtored to life the daughter of 


Jairus {g), when he was transfigured on the 
Mount (4), and when he endured his agony in 
the garden Ci). Peter was one of the four 
Apoſtles to whom our Saviour delivered his pre- 


dictions relative to the deſtruckion of Jeru- 


ſalem Cx). Peter and John were ſent to pre- 


pare the laſt paſſover for Chriſt (7). The angel 


at the holy ſepulchre commanded that the diſ- 
ciples, and Peter in particular, ſhould be in- 
formed of Chriſt's reſurrection (); and Peter 


was the firſt man (1), as Mary Magdalene was 
the firſt woman 0, to whom Chriſt appeared 


after he roſe from the dead. Our Saviour faid ts 


him, in explanation of the name which he him- 


{elf had given him, © Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock will I build my church: and I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of Heaven p), 
And after his reſurrection, three ſeveral times, and 
with great carneſtneſs, he commanded him to 


([e]) Matt. c. 5. v. 37. Luke, c. 8. v. 51. 
(5) Matt. c. 47. v. . Mark, c. 9. v. 2. Luke, c. 9. 
V. 28. 

li) Matt. c. 35 v. 36. Mark, e. FE v. 32. 

(A) Mark, c. 13. v. 3. 

() Matt. c. 26. v. 17. Mark, c. 14. v. 13. Luke, 
c. A. * & - n) Mark, c. 16. v. 7. 

(n) Luke, c. 24. v. 34. 1 Cor. c. 15. v. 5. 2 ay 
| hon TOUT@ MQWTH v f dvr moboures. Jew. Chryſ. 
0 John, c. 20. v. 15. (þ): Matt. c. 16. v. 18. 

HHA4 wh feed 
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feed his ſheep (). When Chriſt put any 
queſtion to the apoſtles at large, Peter always 
gave the anſwer; and he frequently addreſſed 
our Saviour when the other diſciples were ſilent; 
as when he rebuked him for ſpeaking of his own 
ſufferings; when he enquired how often a brother 
might offend and be forgiven; and when he ob- 
jected to his waſhing his feet. It was Peter 
who propoſed that another apoſtle ſhould be 
choſen in the room. of Judas' Iſcariot (r); ; who 
preached to the multitude, when they were aſto- 
niſhed at the gift of tongues communicated by 
the Holy Ghoſt on the Day of Pentecoſt (s) , 
who queſtioned Ananias and Sapphira concern- 
ing the price of their land, and in a miraculous 
manner puniſhed. their falſhood with inſtant 
death (:); and who ſpoke in the name of the 
apoſtles, when they were apprehended and ac- 
cuſed by the. Sanhedrim (u). Through Peter 
and John, the Samaritan believers. received the 
Holy Ghoſt a3 but it was Peter alone, who, 
by the immediate command of God himſelf, mM 
admitted Cornelius, the firſt Gentile convert, into 
the Chriſtian faith (9); ; and his account of the 
| circumſtances Wich that e event 


: (4) John, c. 21. v. __ (.) A&s, c. x. v. 15. 
(s) Ads, c. 2. v. 15. It) Akts, e. 5. v. 1. 
(x) Acts, c. 5. v. 29. (*) Acts, c. 8. v. 14. 


convinced 
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convinced the apoſtles and other diſciples, that 
to the Gentiles alſo God had granted repen- 
tance unto life (z).” And thus, as St. Peter 
had been the firſt apoſtle who preached to the 
Jews immediately after the deſcent of the Holy 
Ghoſt, ſo, about eight years afterwards, he was 
| alfo the firſt who preached to the Gentiles in the 
houſe of Cornelius at Cæſarea. By theſe means 
he may be ſaid to have founded the Umverſal 
Church of Chriſt ; and this is ſuppoſed to have 
been the meaning of our Lord's words, “ Upon 
this rock will J build my Church, and I will give 
thee the keys of Heaven ;” for by being the firſt 
perſon who explained the Goſpel both to Jews 
and Gentiles after the aſcenſion of our Saviour, 
he, as it were, opened the doors of heaven to all 
mankind. He ſeems to have performed more 
miracles than any other of the apoſtles, for the 
people *. brought their ſick for the purpoſe of 
having his ſhadow paſs over them (a).” When 
he was impriſoned by Herod Agrippa, prayer was 
made for him without ceaſing by the Church, 
and he was miraculouſly delivered out of - priſon 
by an angel, though Herod had been permitted 
to put James the Great to death (2). The 
ſpeech of Peter, at the council of of Jeri, o 


(a) Acts, b. 17. , . | GFR 
(a) Acts, Co bY V, 15. Ph Acts c. 12. v. „„ 
eee often 
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often mentioned, IS recorded, but of no other 
perſon except of James the Leſs, biſhop of Jeru- 
falem (c); and St. Paul tells us, that to St, 
Peter was committed, the Goſpel of the cir- 
cumciſion (d), whence he is called the apoſtle 
of the Jews, as St. Paul 1s called the apoſtle of 
the Gentiles. And laſtly, in all the catalogues 
of the apoſtles, and whenever he is. mentioned in 
conjunction with others, in the Goſpels or Acts, 
the name of Peter ſtands firſt (e). Though 
theſe facts may lead us to conſider Peter as the 
chief, or the moſt diſtinguiſhed, of the twelve 
apoſtles, yet they by no means prove that he had 
any ſuperior dignity or juriſdiction over the reſt ; 
One is your maſter, even Chriſt, but all ye are 
brethren ).? 

No mention is made of Peter in the Acts, 
after the council at Jeruſalem; nor is any ſub- 
ſequent circumſtance recorded of him in the 
Epiſtles, except that be was at en not 


(e) Ads, c. 15. v. 6. Gal. 62a} 7. 

ce) There is a variety in the order in which the 
names of the other apoſtles are mentioned; and in the 
Epiſtles, namely, Gal. c. 2. v. 9. there is a ſingle inſtance 
of St. Peter's name not ſtanding firſt; . And when James, 
Cephas, and John, &c. James was probably placed 
firſt by St. Paul upon this occalion, becauſe he was hilhop 


of Jeruſalem. . 


(F) Mart. ©: 23. v. B. | | 
8 — 3 
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long afterwards (g). The only authentic ac- 


count, which we have of the remaining part of 


his life, is .from Origen, as quoted by Euſe- 
bius (2), who ſays in general terms, that Peter 

is fuppoſed to have preached to the Jews of the 
| diſperſion in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappa- 
docia, and Afia; and that at length, coming 
to Rome, he was crucified with his head down» 
wards, himſelf having deſired that it might be in 


that manner (i). That St. Peter ſhould die by 


crucifixion had been foretold by Chriſt (æ); and 
St. Peter himſelf alluded to that prediction (1), 
All antient writers () concur in aſſerting that 


St. Peter ſuffered martyrdom at Rome, in the 
firſt perſecution of the Chriſtians in the reign of 


Nero, probably in the year 65; but at what 


time he went thither, and whether this was his 


firſt vifit to that city, is not certainly known. 
As he is not mentioned in any of St. Paul's 
Epiſtles written from Rome, we conclude that 
he was not n. during St. Paul's firſt impri- 


— 


(i) Ambroſe ſays, that St. Peter made this requeſt | 
from a ſenſe of humility, as not thinking himſelf worthy - 
to die in the ſame manner his divine maſter had died. 
(4) John, c. 21. v. 18. () 2 Pet. c. 1. v. 14. 
(m) And yet the learned moderns, Scaliger, Salmaſius; 
Spanheim, Bower, and Semler, have either doubted or 
denied that St. Peter ever was at Rome. 
ee ak ſonment 


6 Gal. c. 2. v. 11, (4) H. E. lib, 3. Cap. 5 
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ſonment in that city; and upon the whole it 
ſeems probable, as Lardner thinks, that St. 
Peter did not go to Rome till the 8 63 
or 64. | 
As John was the ede who was favoured 

with the greateſt ſhare of our Saviour's affection, 
ſo Peter ſeems to have been conſidered by him 
as the one, whoſe diſpoſition would lead him to 
be the moſt active and inſtrumental in propa- 


- gating his religion; and that this was really the 


caſe, the Acts of the Apoſtles ſufficiently prove. 
Confidence and zeal form a conſpicuous part of 
his character; but he was ſometimes deficient in 
firmneſs and reſolution. He had the faith to 
walk upon the water to his divine maſter; but 
when the ſea grew boiſterous, his faith deſerted 
him, and he became afraid (2). He was for- 
ward to acknowledge Jeſus to be the Meſſiah. (o), 
and declared himſelf ready to die in that profeſ- 
ſion (), and yet, ſoon after, he thrice denied, 
and with oaths, that he knew any thing of 
Jeſus (4). The warmth of his temper led him 
to cut off the ear of By high BIN AN ſervant * ls 


10 1 c. 14. v. . | | 5 
(e) Mat. c. 16. v. 16. Mark, © 8. v.29. Luke, ©,9- 
v. 16. John, c. 9. v. 66. 
( Mat. c. 26. v. 35. ( q) Stat 0. 66. v. 69. 
82 John, c. 18. vob nn onions T 30. ach bots! 
e een, e and 
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and by his timidity and diſſimulation reſpecting | 


the Gentile converts at Antioch he incurred the 
cenſure of the eager and reſolute St. Paul (S). 
But while we lament this occaſional want of ſtea- 
dineſs and conſiſtency in St. Peter, we ſhould 
remember that his good qualities ſeem not to 
have been mixed with any other infirmity; and 
his voluntary acknowledgment to Chriſt of his 
being A ſinful man, the bitter remorſe which he 


felt upon the denial of his maſter, and his ſub- 


miſſion to the reproof of St. Paul, juſtify us in 
concluding, that to his zeal he added humility, 
which arc virtues rarely united! in the fame perſon. 
5 Il. Tun RAY has always les conſidered 
as canonical; and in. proof of its genuineneſs we 
may. obſerve, that it is referred to by Clement 
of Rome, Hermas, and Polycarp ; that we are 
aſſured by Euſebius, that it was quoted by Pa- 
Pias; and that it is expreſsly mentioned by Ire- 


næus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Ongen, | 


and moſt of the later fathers. 


| ; UI. Te is Ade « to the ſtrangers ſcattered 
through Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Aſia, and 
Bithynia.“ Great doubts have ariſen, whether by 


Arangers were meant Jewiſh or Gentile Chriſtians, 


(5) Gal. e. ; F. Ih 
. | a 8 4 or 
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Macknight. 


or Chriſtians of both denominations. As there is 
nothing in the Epiſtle itſelf to lead us to think that 


the apoſtle intended it for any particular deſcrip- 


tion of Chriſtians, I conſider it as addreſſed to the 
Chriſtians in general of the above countries of 
Aſia Minor, and ſhall only remark, that it is pro- 
bable,” that moſt of them had been connenhad ; 
from heatheniſm (1). The word, © ſtrangers,” 


is uſed a ſecond time in this Epiſtle, and it 


ſeems to intimate that true Chriſtians ſhould 
conſider themſelves as ſojourners upon earth, and 
fix their hopes and proſpects upon another world; 
and by being © ſcattered throughout Pontus and 
the other countries,” St. Peter only means that 


they lived at a diſtance from each other, and were 


but few in number, whencompared with the 1do- 
laters and unbeaten ee whom they lived, 


IV. Tux apoſtle wrote this Epiſtle 6 4 
place which he calls Babylon: *The church that 
is at Babylon ſaluteth you; but it is very doubt - 
ful what place is meant by that name. Some 


commentators have thought that Babylon in 
Aſſyria, and others, that Babylon in Egypt, was 
intended, but there! is no antient teſtimony Wants 


() Thot who wiſh to ſee this queſtion more fully dife © 
cuſſed, ' may conſult 8 Lardner, Michaelis, and. 


— : * 
J 4 


e 
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ever of St. Peter having been in either of thoſe 
countries. At the ſame time it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that there is ſo long an interval, in 
which we have no account of St. Peter, that it 
is very poſlible, he might have travelled both _ 
into Aſſyria and Egypt. There was alſo a third 
Babylon, namely, in Seleucia, from whence 
Beauſobre and L'Enfant think it moſt proba- 
ble that this Epiſtle was written, becauſe that 
city abounded with Jews but this reaſon does 
not appear to me ſufficient to warrant ſuch 
| a conclufion. Upon the whole it may bé beſt 
to accede to the more general opinion, that Ba- 
bylon is here uſed figuratively for Rome; and 
more eſpecially ſince Euſebius, the oldeſt author 
extant who mentions this ſubje&, ſays, that in 
his time it was thought that this Epiſtle was 
written from Rome (u). It is certain that St. 
John uſed Babylon figuratively for Rome in the 
Revelation. Some few perſons have been inclin- 
ed to think, and among the reſt Michaelis, that 
*. Nes wrote this Epiſtle from N 


V. bs we a bei in conſidering this Epiſtle 
as written from Rome, we may place its date 
about the year 643 fince there is no reaſon to 
believe that Peter went to Rome till after Paul's 


Fu) H, E. lib. * . 15. N 
releaſe 


« . 
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releaſe from impriſonment in that city; i in the 
ages 63. 


V.. Tre 53 deff ign of this Epiltle is to 
exhort to practical virtue, to a quiet and blame - 
leſs life, and to patience and fortitude under diſ- 

treſſes and perſecutions. St. Peter, after his ſa- 
lutation, begins with returning thanks to God 
for the bleſſing of the goſpel diſpenſation, which, 
he obſerves, had been diſtinctly foretold by the 
prophets ; he then exhorts his Chriſtian brethren 
to holineſs and purity ; ; and repreſents the paſſion 
of Chriſt as pre- ordained before the foundation 
of the world, and its benefits as extending to all 
eternity (x); he then proceeds to recommend 
meekneſs, ſelf-government, and obedience to 
| magiſtrates; he enforces the duties of ſervants (y), 
of wives, and huſbands; he enjoins harmony, 
compaſſion, courteſy, a rational knowledge of the 
Chriſtian faith, and a ſteady adherence to it under 
trials and temptations (2); from a conſideration | 
of the laſt judgment, he inculcates ſobriety, de- 
| votion, and univerſal benevolence ; and encou- 
rages the Chriſtians to bear afflictions with ref ig 
nation and cheerfulneſs (a); and in the laſt 
chapter he woe: directions wt #hs conduèt of 8 


(#) . r. ; 050 8 * 
(2) C. 3 . (a) C. 4. 1 
1 J a. 2 
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Jons of different ages and ſituations; recommends 
mutual ſubjection, humility, and vigilance; arid 
adds a general benediction and doxology (30. 
This Epiſtle is very generally admired as a 

compoſition: Eraſmus ſays, that it is worthy of 

the Prince of the Apoſtles, and full of apoſtolical 

dignity and majeſty ; and Oftetwald calls it one 

of the fineſt works of the New Teſtarhent. 
Whoever will compare this Epiſtle with thoſe of 

St. Paul, will find ſo exa a confotmity between. 

the ſentiments and precepts contained in them, 
that he will be convinced, as Eſtius obſerves, that 


the doctrine of both proceeded from one and the * 
ſame N of God. 
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CHAPTER THE TORO 


* 


OF THE SECOND GENERAL. EPISTLE or 
Sr N.. 


. Genuineneſ of this Epi 15. —II. Irs Def, n and FI 
II. The rn of it. 


* 


Ls CLriment of Rome and Hema refer to this 


Epiſtle ; it is mentioned by Origen and Euſe- 
bius, and has been univerſally received ſince the 
fourth century, except by the Syriac Chriſtians. 


II. Ir is addreſſed to the ſame perſons as the 
former Epiſtle, and the deſign of it was to en- 
courage them to adhere to the genuine faith and 


practice of the Gofpel. It was written when the 
Apoſtle foreſaw that his death was at no great 
diſtance ; and he might hope that advice and 


inſtruction given! under ſuch circumſtances would 
have the greater weight. As he is ſuppoſed to 


have ſuffered - martyrdom in the year 65, we 


may 
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may place the date of this Epiſtle | in the begin- 
ning of that year. 


III. Sr. PzTzs, after ſaluting the Chriſtian 
converts, and repreſenting the glorious promiſes 
of the Goſpel diſpenſation, exhorts them to cul- 
tivate thoſe virtues and graces, which would 
make their calling and election ſure; he expreſſes : 
his anxiety to remind them of their duty at a time 
when he was conſcious of his approaching end ; 
and he declares the divine origin of the Chriſtian 
faith, which was atteſted by a voice from heaven, mm 
and by the ſure word of prophecy (a); he for-- «© 
tels the riſe of hereſies and falſe doctrines, and =_ 
denounces ſevere judgments againſt thoſe who 
ſhall deſert the truth, while they who adhere to 
it will be ſpared, as Noah and Lot were in for- 
mer times (5); he aſſures his Chriſtian brethren, 
that the object of this, and of his former Epiſtle 
was to urge them to obſerve the precepts which 
they had received; he cautions them againſt 
falſe teachers, repreſents the certainty of the day 
of judgment; reminds them of the doctrines 
Which he and St. Paul had inculcated, and ex- 
horts them to grow in grace, and in the know- 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt (c). 
Some learned men have thought that the ſtyle 
(a) C. 1. (5) C. 2. „„ 
| 112. SE My 
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of the ſecond chapter of this epiſtle is materially 
different from that of the other two chapters, 
and have therefore ſuſpected its Genuineneſs. I 
muſt own that I obſerve no other difference 
than that which ariſes from the difference of the 
ſubjects. The W of the ſecond chapter may 
ſurely lead us to ſuppoſe, that the pen of the 
Apoſtle was guided by a higher degree of Inſpi- 
ration than when writing in a didactic manner; 
it is written with the animation and energy of 
the prophetic ſtyle; but there does not appear 
to me to be any thing, either in phraſe or ſen- 
timent, inconſiſtent with the ee ged writ- 
ings of St. Peter. 
Biſhop Sherlock was s of opinion, that in this 
chapter St. Peter adopted the ſentiments and 
language of fome Jewiſh author, who had de- 
ſcribed the falſe teachers of his own times. This 
conjecture is entirely unſupported by antient 
authority, and it is in W Erl Ey! impro- 
nw TO 
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| CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


or THE FIRST GENERAL EPISTLE OF 
sr. JOHN. | 


* e f this E 5 1—II. be Perſons to whom | 


it was addreſſed.—III. ts Date. IV. Deſign and 


Subſtance of it. 


I. Crean, of Rome and Polycarp refer to 


this Epiſtle ; and Euſebius tells us that it was 


quoted by Papias, It is expreſsly mentioned 
by Irenæus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
Origen, and Diony ſius of Alexandria; and in- 
deed the unanimous ſuffrage of antiquity attri- 


butes this Epiſtle to St. John the . 


ut (a). 


(a) Dr. Macknight, in his Preface to this Epiſtle, has 
ſhewn that there is a great ſimilarity between St. John's 


Goſpel and this * both in I of ſentiment and 
are 
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II. Turk have been great doubts, both 
among the antients and the moderns, concerning 
the perſons to whom it was addreſſed. Some 
have ſuppoſed that it was written to the inhabi- 
tants of Parthia, becauſe St. John is ſaid to have 
preached the Goſpel in that country, bur of this 
there is not ſufficient evidence; others have 
ſuppoſed, that it was addrefſed to the churches 
of Aſia, and others, to the Chriſtians of Judza, 
becauſe John had preached in both thoſe coun- 
tries; but as there is no expreſſion of limitation 
in any part of the Epiſtle, I am inclined to con- 
ſider it as written to Chriſtians in n of every 


I RR IT. 


III. Tarn has alſb been confiderable doubt 
concerning the date of this Epiſtle ; ſome have 
ſuppoſed that it was written before, and others 
after, the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. In the 
following paſſage, ce Tt js the laſt time; and as 
we have heard that Antichriſt ſhall come, 
even now are there many Antichriſts, whereby [ 
we know that it is the laſt time (v). the Apoſtle 
ſeems. to allude to the approaching diſſolution 
of the Jewiſh Rate, and to Chriſt's predictions (c 
concerning the falſe teachers who were to ap- 


(5) C. 2. v. 18. (e) Matt. e. 24. v. 5, and 24. 
Wu Prar 
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pear before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem; and 
therefore I place its date about the year 69. It 
is impoſſible to aſcertain where it was written, 


but it ſeems moſt Prabable that it was written 
hes jar e {iT "EO 


IV. 105 principal deſign was to preſerve the 
Chriſtians in the true faith of Chriſt, in oppoſition 
to the erroneous doctrines which had then begun 
to make their appearance, and were afterwards 
maintained by the Gnoſtics, Docetæ, and Cerin- 
thians. 

The Apoſtle begins by aſſuring the Chriſtian 
converts, that he had ſeen and heard every thing, 
which he had delivered to them concerning 
Chriſt; he declares, that if we walk in light, that 
is, ſincerely endeavour to obey the precepts of 
the Goſpel, the blood of Chriſt will cleanſe vs | 
from all unrighteouſneſs; he condemns thoſe, 
who ſay that they are guilty of no ſin, and re- 
commends confeſſion of ſins ( a); he aſſerts the 
univerſality of Chriſt's propitiation; ; he ſtates, 
that the knowledge of God conſiſts in the obſer- 
vance of his commandments; he cautions. the 
| Chriſtian converts againſt the love of this world, 
; and againſt falſe teachers 0 95 he points out the 


OY e RET 
114 . love 


n 
r 7 
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love of God for mankind, and thence inculcates 


the duty of mutual love among men /); he 
urges farther cautions againſt falſe teachers, and 


come in the fleſh, that is, who deny the pre- 
exiſtence of Chriſt, and the incarnation of the 
Son of God (g); he repeats his admonitions 
to mutual loye (, and to the obſervance of 
God's commandments; he pronounces,. that 


the whole world lieth in wickednefs,” and that 


“ God has given us eternal life ka his 


Son (i).“ 


This Epiſtle has neither inſcription in bs hs 


ginning, nor ſalutation or benediction at the 


end; and indeed it has ſo little of the epiſto- 
lary form, that ſome perſons vane! f it * LY 
n rather than a Ane. 


TP 0 


8 a of theſe car e pew Ar that the. 
Chriſt was not a real man, but a phantom, and that he 
did not really ſuffer death ; others, that. the Son. of God 
was united with Jelus at his ge and lefe fe him before 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 


OF THE SECOND GENERAL EPISTLE 
cy sr. JOAN. 


I. Genuinendſs of this Epiftle—II. To whom it was ad- 
ar wed. Dog N and — of IV. Dae. 


I. Tars 8 Epiſtle is quoted by Irenzus, Cle- | 
ment of Alexandria, Origen, and Dionyſius of 
Alexandria ; and therefore its antiquity is un- 
queſtionable, although it was formerly doubted 
whether it was written by John the Evan- 
geliſt, or John the Preſbyter of Epheſus ; 3 
but ſince the fourth century, it has been 
allowed to be the genuine work of St. John the 
Evangeliſt, and a as ſuch it is admitted into the 
| ANON, 10 


II. Is he e of this Epiſtle, 5 John, 
without mentioning his name, calls himſelf the 
Baues which title he Probably ne" as being a 


CEE £408 2». 


church. 


54 
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church. It is addrefſed, Exarcry Kuprez concern- 
ing the meaning of which words there has been 
a variety of opinions (a). Some, fancying that 
Exer is a proper name, have tranſlated them to 
the Lady Eclecta; others have taken Kopig to 
be a proper name, and have tranſlated the words 
to the elect Kyria or Cyria; others have thought 
that the Chriſtian church in general, or that 
ſome particular church was meant, as of Phila- 
delphia or Jeruſalem. Our tranſlators have 
rendered the words, To the Elect Lady, which is 
the common acceptation of them, and from 
which II ſee no reaſon for departing; I therefore 
conſider that this Epiſtle was written to ſome 
lady of eminence, ſtyled ele& op account of her 
Or piety. The place of her reſidence 
III. Tais Epiſtle confiſts of only thirteen 
At. and Dr. Lardner obſerves, that of theſe 
thirteen eight may be found in the firſt 
Epiſtle, either in ſenſe or expreſſion.” The de- 
ſign of it was to caution the lady, to whom it was 
addrefſed, againſt thoſe falſe teachers, who aſ- 
ferred chat Chriſt was not a real Nan, but only 


6 


(.) vide Wolfi Prolegom. in n Ep. Joan. 3 Fg and 
Benſon's 8 Preface to the 2d and 34 Epiſtles of St. John. 


wks. £0 35 a man 
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2 man in appearance; and that he did not ac- 

tually ſuffer what he ſeemed to ſuffer. This 
doctrine the Apoſtle condemns in very ſevere 
terms, as being deſtructivę of the atonement of 
Chriſt; and he recommends, that no encourage- 
ment or countenance, ſhould be given to thoſe 
who maintain it; he inculcates alſo the neceſſity 
of obedience to the commandments of God, 
and of mutual love and benevolence among 
Chriſtians. | 


IV. From the fimilarity between the ſenti- 
ments and expreſſions of this and the former 
Epiſtle, it is conjectured that they were written 
at nearly the ſame time; and therefore we place 
the date of this Epiſtle alſo in the year 69. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH, © 


OF THE THIRD. GENERAL. EPISTLE | 
OF sr. JOHN. | 


L Dink of this Epiſti.— II Its Infriptive and 
Date—IH. Defign and Subſtance of it. —IV. Ohr- 
vations upon this and the foregoing Epiſtle, \ > 


N. 4 


% 
> 


I. Ioxarivs is fuppoſed to have referred ta 
this Epiſtle, and it is mentioned by Origen, Eu- 
ſebius, Cyril, and moſt of the later fathers. The 
fame doubts were formerly entertained concern- 
ing it, as concerning the preceding Epiſtle, and 
they were removed at the fame time. „ 


II. Tuis Epiſtle, in which alſo the Apoſtle 
calls himſelf the Elder, is addreſſed to Caius ; 
but it is not known who this Caius or Gaius 
was. Seyeral perſons of that name are men- 

| | tioneg 
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tioned in the New Teſtament (a Ty and in the 
-antient hiſtory of the church we meet with one 
Caius, who was Biſhop of Epheſus ; a ſecond, who 
was Biſhop of Theſſalonica; and a third, who was 
Biſhop of Pergamus; all of whom are ſaid to have 
been contemporary with John. It is impoſſible 
to aſcertain to which, or whether to any, of theſe 
ſeveral perſons this Epiſtle was addreſſed; but 
the commendation of the hoſpitality of Caius 
ſeems to imply, that he was in a private ſtation, 
and that he was poſſeſſed of ſome ſubſtance. It 
is ſuppoſed to have been written ſoon after the 
two former, that is, about the year 69. 


III. Tur deſign of this ſhort Epiſtle was to 
commend Caius for having ſhewn kindneſs to 
ſome Chriſtians, as they paſſed through the place 
where he reſided; to cenſure Diotrephes, who 
had arrogantly aſſumed ſome authority to him- 
ſelf; and to praiſe the good conduct of Deme- 
trius. It is not known who Diotrephes and 
Demetrius were. 


IV. Tris, wa the foregoing, Epiſtle, are ſup- . 
poſed to have been written from Epheſus; and 
it is probable that the perſons to whom they 

(a) Acts, c. 19. v. 29. c, 20. v. 4. 1 Cor, c. 1. 

v. 14. Rom. c. 16. v. 23. | ” 
9 8 were 


* 
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were addreſſed lived at no great diſtance from 
that city, as St. John expreſſes a hope of ſeeing 
them ſhortly. Theſe Epiſtles are improperly 
called catholic, as they are written to private 
perſons ; which circumſtance may account for 
.their not being generally known in the primitive 
church. . 


DP AT T 


CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH, 


\ 


' OF THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST. JUDE. 


I. Hiſtory of St. Fude—II. Genuineneſs of this E Piſtle. 
III. 1s Inſcription and Date.— IV. Subſtance of it. 


J. | Jopas, or Jup, called alſo Lebbæus and 
Thaddæus, was the ſon of Alphæus or Cleophas, 
the brother of James the Leſs, the couſin-ger- 
man of our Saviour, and one of the twelve 
Apoſtles (a). His call to be a diſciple of Jeſus 
is not recorded; and except in the catalogues of 
the Apoſtles, he is mentioned only once in the 
Goſpels. After Chriſt's intereſting diſcourſe to 
his "diſciples not long before his crucifixion, 
ce Judas faith unto him, (not Iſcariot) Lord how 
is it that thou wilt manifeſt thyſelf to us, and 
not to the world (4)?” From which queſtion it 

(a) Luke, c. 6. v. 16. Acts, c. 1. v. 13. Mat. c. 10. 
v. 3. Mark, c. 3. v. 18. Mat. c. 13. v. 55. Mark 
c. 6. v. 3. e (9) John, c. * v. 22. 


18 
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is inferred, that at this time Judas had the com- 
mon prejudice of the Jews concerning the king- | 
dom of the Meſſiah. Jude i is not mentioned in 
the Ads of the Apoſtles, nor is a ſingle circum- 
ſtance recorded of him in any antient author, 
upon which we can depend, He is generally 
reckoned among thoſe Apoſtles who did not ſuf- 
fer martyrdom. 


II. Turs Epiſtle is quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Dionyſius of | 
Alexandria, and moſt of the later fathers. Je- 
rome fays, © Jude, brother of James, left a ſhort 
Epiſtle, which is one of the ſeven called catho⸗ 
lic. But becauſe of a quotation from a book 
of Enoch, which is apocryphal, it is rejected by 
many; however at length it has obtained au- 
thority, and is reckoned among the ſacred Scrip- 
tures (c). Upon this ſubject it has been re- 
marked, that Jude does not in fact quote any 
book of Enoch; he only ſays, that Enoch 
propheſied, and that prophecy might have been 

traditional (d). And, moreover, the book of 
Enoch, mentioned. by Origen, was probably nok 
known 3 in the time of Jude, as it is believed to. 


(ce) De Vir. III. cap. 4. 1 1 
(4) The Arabians and the Indians have 3 pres 
ſerved the tradition, Vide Dien and Maurice. 
. ; 8 have 
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have been a forgery of the ſecond century. It 
is difficult to aſcertain to what Jude does really 
refer; but whatever it was, it does not afford a 
ſufficient reaſon for ſetting alide the Genuineneſs 


of this book, in oppoſition to the authorities 
which were Juſt now cited. 


II. Tars Epilit is addreſſed, te To them that 
are ſanctified by God the Father, and preſerved 
in Jeſus Chriſt, and called (e);“ that is, to all 
Chriſtians, without any diſtinction. From the 
following paſſage, © Remember ye the words 
which were ſpoken before of the Apoſtles of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt: How that they told you, 
there ſhould be mockers in the laſt time, who 
ſhould walk after their owri ungodly luſts (f) ;” 
it is evident that this Epiſtle was written ſome 
time ſubſequent to St. Peter's Epiſtles, and St. 
Paul's Epiſtles to Timothy, in which theſe pro- 
phecies are contained; and therefore we may 
place its date, with moſt commentators, about 

the year 70. > 3 


IV. Sr. Jvpr, after ſaluting the Chriſtian 
converts, and praying for divine bleſſings upon 
them, exhorts them earneſtly to contend for the 
genuine faith, as originally delivered to the Saints, 


(e) V. I. 77 v. 17 ad. 
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in oppoſition to the erroneous doctrines taught 
by falſe teachers; he reminds the Chriſtians of 
the ſeverity of God's Judgments inflicted upon 
the apoſtate angels and unrighteous men of for- 
mer times; from theſe examples he warns them 
againſt adopting the ſeducing principles of thoſe 
who were endeavouring to pervert them from 
the truth, and denounces woe againſt all per- 
ſons of impious and profligate character; he re- 
minds them of the predictions of the apoſtles 
concerning mockers in the laſt days, and ex- 
horts them to preſerve themſelves in the true 
faith and love of God, and to uſe their beſt 
exertions for the preſervation and recovery of 
others. He concludes with an animated doxo- 
logy, ſuited to the general deſign of the Epiſtle. 
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CHAPTER THE THIR TV- FIRST. 


o THE REVELATION OF JOHN THE DIVINE. 


I. Genuineneſs of this Book, Ll. Its Date— 
III. Its Contents. | 


I. Tas teſtimonies in favour of the book of the 
Revelation being a genuine work of St. John 
the Evangeliſt, are very full and ſatisfactory. 
4 uſtin Martyr, who lived about ſixty. years after 
it was written, aſcribes it to that Apoſtle; and 
ſo does Irenæus, whoſe evidence is alone ſuffi- 
cient upon this point; for he was the diſciple of 
Polycarp, who was the diſciple of John him- 
ſelf; and he expreſsly tells us, that he had the 
explanation of a certain paſſage in this book 
from thoſe who had converſed with St. John the 
author (a). Theſe two fathers are followed by 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Cy- 
prian, Lactantius, Euſebius; Athanaſius, and 
many other eccleſiaſtical writers, all of whom 
eoncur in conſidering the Apoſtle John as the 
(a) Lib. 3. cap. 3. lib. 4. cap. 7. 
KK 2 author 
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author of the Revelation. Some few perſons, 
however, doubted the Genuineneſs of this book: 
in the third and fourth centuries ; but ſince that 
time it has been very generally acknowledged to 
be canonical; and indeed, as Mr. Lowman ob- 
ſerves, © Hardly any one book has received 
more early, more authentic, and more fatisfac- 
tory atteſtations.” The omiſſion of this book 
in ſome of the early catalogues of the Scriptures, 
was probably not owing to any ſuſpicion con- 
cerning its Authenticity or Genuinenefs, but be- 
cauſe its obſcurity and myſteriouſneſs were 
thought to render it leſs fit to be read publicly 
and generally. It is called the Revelation of 
John the Divine ; and this appellation was firſt 
given to St. John by Euſebius, not to diſtinguiſh 
him from any other perſon of the ſame name, 
but as an honourable title, intimating that to 
him was more fully revealed the ſyſtem of divine 
counſels, than to any other Prophet of the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation, | 


1 4 5 the hiſtory of St. John it was hewn, 
that he was baniſhed to Patmos in the latter part 
of the reign of Domitian, and that he returned 
to Epheſus immediately after the death of that 
emperor, which happened in the year 96: and 
as the Apoſtle ſtates, that theſe. viſions appeared 


to him while he Was in | That iſland, we may 
8 „ conſider 
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conſider this book as written in the year 95 or 
96. In farther ſupport of this date, I ſhall 


quote the following paſſage from Beauſobre and 


L'Enfant's preface to the Revelation. After ad- 
ducing Irenæus, Origen, Euſebius, and ſeveral 
other antient fathers, all of whom placed the 
baniſhment of St. John to Patmos in the latter 
part of the reign of Domitian, they proceed to 
make the following judicious obſervations : © To 
this ſo conſtant a tradition we muſt add other 


reaſons, Which prove farther that the Apocalypſe. 
was not written till after Claudius and Nero, It 


appears from the book itſelf, that churches had 


already been eſtabliſhed for a conſiderable time in 


Aſia Minor, ſince St. John reproaches them, in the 
name of Jeſus Chriſt, with faults which do not 
take place immediately ; he blames the church 
at Epheſus, for having left its firſt love ; that at 
Sardis, for having a name that it lived, and was 
dead]; that at Laodicea, for having fallen into 
| lukewarmneſs and indifference. Now the church 
of Epheſus, for example, was not founded by St. 


Paul till the latter part of the reign of Clau- 
dius; and when he wrote to them from Rome 
in the year 61 or 62, ſo far from reproaching 


them with any defect of love, on the contrary 
he commends their love and their faith. It ap- 


pears from the Revelation, that the Nicolaitang 
formed a ſect when this book was written, ſince 
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they are expreſsly named; inſtead of which they 


were only foretold and deſcribed in general terms 


by St. Peter in his ſecond Epiſtle, which might be 
written in the year 67, and by St. Jude, about the 
time of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem under Veſpa- 


ſian. It is evident, from divers paſſages of the Re- 


velation, that there had been then an. open perſe- 
cution in the provinces. St. John himſelf had been 
baniſhed to Patmos for the teſtimony of Jeſus 
Chriſt. He praiſes the church of Epheſus, or. 


its biſhop, for its conſtancy under affliction, which 
ſeems to imply perſecution. This is ſtill more 


clear in the words addreſſed to the church of 
Smyrna; I know thy works and thy tribula- 
tion ;* for the word uſed in the original almoſt. 
always ſignifies perſecution in the writings of the 


New Teſtament, as it is, explained in the follow- 


ing verſe, In the 1 Ith verſe of this ſecond chap- 
ter, mention is made of a martyr named Antipas, 
who was put to death at Pergamus. Although 
antient eccleſiaſtical hiſtory furniſhes us with no 


account of this Antipas, it is however certain, 
according to all the rules of language, that what 


is here ſaid, is to be underſtood literally, and not 


myſtically, as ſome 1 interpreters have done, con- 


trary to all probability: A martyr was put 10 
death at Pergamus, where thou dwelleſt, even 


where Satan's ſeat is.“ It being thus impoſſible 


to refer the payſccutipn mentioned | in the firſt 
4 CC Fhapeers 
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chapters of the Revelation to the time of Clau- 
dius, who did not perſecute the Chriſtians, nor 
to that of Nero, whoſe perſecution did not ex- 
tend to the provinces, we muſt neceſſarily refer 
it to * according to eccleſiaſtical tradi- 
tion.” This internal evidence appears to me a 


ſtrong argument in favour of the date which has 
been aſſigned to the Revelation. 


III. In the firſt chapter, St. John aſſerts the di- 
vine authority of the predictions which he is 
about to deliver; addreſſes himſelf to the churches | 
of the Proconſular Aſia ; and deſcribes the firſt. 
viſion, in which he is commanded to write the 
things then revealed to him. The ſecond and 
third chapters contain ſeven Epiſtles to the ſeven 
churches in Aſia ; namely, of Epheſus, Smyrna, 
* Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and 

Laodicea, which relate chiefly to their then re- 
ſpective circumſtances and ſituation (4), At 
the fourth chapter the prophetic viſions begin, 
and reach to the end of the book. They con- 
"tain a prediction of all the moſt remarkable re- 
volutions and events in the Chriſtian church, 
from the time of the Apoſtle to the final conſum- 
mation of all things. An attempt to explain 


(b) Some commentators have thought that theſe Epiſ- 
tles to the Seven Churches deſcribe the character and fate 
of the churches | in the laſt days. 
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theſe prophecies, does not fall within the deſign 
of this work ; and therefore I refer thoſe, who 
are diſpoſed to ſtudy this ſublime and myſterious 
book, to Mede, Daubuz, Sir Iſaac Newton, Low- 
man, Biſhop Newton, Biſhop Hurd, and many 
other excellent commentators. Theſe learned 
men agree in their general principles concern- 
ing the interpretation of this book, although 
they differ in ſome particular points; and it is 
not to be expected that there ſhould be a per- 
fect coincidence of opinion in the explanation of 
thoſe predictions, which relate to ſtill future 
times; for as the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton 
obſerves, © God gave theſe and the prophecies 
of the Old Teſtament, not to gratify men's cu- 

rioſity, by enabling them to foreknow things, but 
chat after they were fulfilled they might be in- 
terpreted by the event, and his own providence, 
not that of the interpreters, be then manifeſted 
thereby to the world.” To explain this book,” 
ſays Biſhop Newton, © perfectly, is not the work 
of one man, or of one age; but probably it never 
will be clearly underſtood, till it is all fulfilled.” 
It is graciouſly deſigned, that the gradual accoms 
pliſhment of theſe predictions ſnould afford, in ; 
every ſucceeding period of time, additional teſti, 
mony to the divine origin of our HOT Religion, 


P A R T II. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SECOND 
'THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY ABRIDGED, 


J. sus, called the Chriſt, having been conceived 
by the power of the Holy Ghoſt in the womb 
of a virgin named Mary, who had been be- 
trothed to a perſon whoſe name was Joſeph, was 
born at Bethlehem, a city of Judæa, when Herod 
the Great was king of the Jews, and Avguſtus 
emperor of Rome. Joſeph and Mary were 
both deſcended from David; but, though of 
royal extraction, they were perſons in a low 
condition of life. The uſual place of their re- 
ſidence was Nazareth in Galilee, and they had 
gone to Bethlehem for the purpoſe of being en- 
rolled, in obedience to a deeree of Auguſtus, 
that being the city to which the family of David 
belonged: ( And fo it was, that while they were 
there, the days were accompliſhed that Mary 
ſhould be delivered; and ſhe brought forth her 
Te PLN ii oo LY 
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firſt- born ſon, and wrapped him in ſwaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger, becauſe there 
was no room for them in the inn. And there 
were in the ſame country ſhepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their flock by 
night ; and lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord ſhone round 
about them, and they were ſore afraid. And 
the angel ſaid unto them, Fear not, for behold 1 

bring you good tidings of great joy, which ſhall 
be to all people: for unto you is born this day, 
in the city of David, a Saviour, which is Chriſt 
the Lord. And this ſhall be a ſign unto you ; 
ye ſhall find the babe wrapped in ſwaddling 
clothes lying in a manger. And ſuddenly there 
was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
hoſt praiſing God, and ſaying, Glory to God in 
the higheſt, and on earth peace, good-will to- 
wards men (a).“ After the angel had depart- 
ed, the ſhepherds went in haſte ro Bethlehem, 
and © found Mary and Joſeph, and the babe 
lying in a manger. And the ſhepherds returned, 
glorify ing and praiſing God for all the things 
they had heard and ſeen (5).“ On the eighth 
a day Jeſus was circumciſed, and being the firſt- 
born of his W he was afterwards preſented 


(a) 13 2. V. 1 a 4 . 
IT. Luke, c. 2, v.16 and 20. 88 


in 


ch. xxxll. ] New Teftament Hiſtory abridged. 50% 
in the temple, and a ſacrifice offered for him, 


as the law of Moſes commanded (c). Upon 


that occaſion Simeon and Anna, two devout 
and aged inhabitants of Jeruſalem, were ſuper- 


naturally directed to go into the temple, and 
ſeeing the child Jelus, they declared, in the ſpirit 


of prophecy, that he was the promiſed Meſ- 


fiah (4). The birth of Jeſus was more publicly 


announced at Jeruſalem by the arrival of wiſe 


men from the Eaſt, who had “ ſeen his ſtar” 
their own country, and had come, under a di- 
vine impulſe, “ to worſhip him.“ The ſtar con- 
ducted them to the place where Jeſus was, and 


they worſhipped him, and according to eaſtern 


cuſtom preſented him with gifts of gold, frankin- 
cenſe, and myrrh (e). And thus was the birth 
of the Meſſiah, the univerſal Saviour of man- 
kind, communicated, by eſpecial revelation, both 
to Jews and Gentiles; and ſelect perſons of each 


| deſcription acknowledged him as ſuch ven his 


firſt appearance in the world. 


All theſe wonderful occurrences were quickly 
* known, and they could not but produce 
general aſtoniſhment; and in the mind of the 


jealous and Profigate Herod they occaſioned 


(c) Exod. c. 13 v. 2. N c. 18. v. 15. Ry: 


e. 12. v. 6 and 8. 


(4 ) Tue, 0. 2. v. 255 &c. (4) Matt. c C. 2. v. I, OR 
great 
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great alarm. Thinking that Jeſus, whoſe birth 
was attended with theſe extraordinary circum- 
ſtances, might- be the grear temporal prince, 
| who was now univerſally expected to ariſe in 
Judæa, or in ſome part of the Eaſt, and fear- 
ing that he might deprive him or his family of 
his kingdom, he endeavoured to deſtroy him, by 
ordering all the children of Bethlehem, under 
two years of age, to be put to death. But 
God was pleaſed to fruſtrate his deſign, by com- 

manding Joſeph and Mary to carry Jefus into 
Egypt; and the death of Herod happening ſoon 

after, they returned to Nazareth alter a ſhort 
abſence (F). | 

It is faid in general terms, that © Jeſus in- 
creaſed in wiſdom and ſtature, and in favour 
with God and man (g);” but the only circtim- 
ſtance recorded of the early part of his life is, 
that at the age of twelve years he went to Je- 
ruſalem, at the feaſt of the Paſſover, and was 
found in the temple, “ ſitting in the midſt of 
the doctors, both hearing them and aſking them 
queſtions ; and all that heard him were aſto- 
niſhed at his underſtanding and anſwers (50. 
He returned to at and was ſubject ta 
his parents on 


(F) Mat.. 2. v.13, Ke. (e) Luke, c. 2. v. 32. 
() Luke, c. 2. v. 46 and 47. (i) Luke, c. 2. v. 351 


A few 
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A few months before the birth of Jeſus, was 
born John, called the Baptiſt, the ſon of Za- 
charias a Jewiſh prieſt, and of Elizabeth his 


wife, who was nearly related to Mary the mo- 


ther of Jeſus. In the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius Cæſar, emperor of Rome, 
Pontius Pilate being governor of Judæa and 


Samaria, and Herod Antipas tetrarch of Ga- 
lilee, John appeared in the deſert country about 
Jordan, preaching the baptiſm of repentance 


for the remiſſion of ſins. © And the ſame John 
had his raiment of camel's hair, and a leathern 
girdle about his loins, and his meat was locuſts 
and wild honey (E).“ He taught that the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand; admoniſhed 
his countrymen of the danger of continuing in 


their ſins ; bade them bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance, and not depend upon national 
privileges for acceptance with God. The extra- 
ordinary appearance of John, and the inte- 
reſting inſtructions which he delivered, excited, 


at this moment of general expectation, great 


notice and attention: © There went out to 
him Jeruſalem, and all Judza, and all the re- 
gion round about Jordan, and were baptized 


of him in. Jordan, confeſſing their ſins (/).”— 
e While all men muſed in cheir hearts of John, 


44) Mat. c. 3. v. 4. 19 wn, c. 3. v. 5 and 6. 
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whether he were the Chriſt or not (m),” the 


Jewiſh council ſent prieſts and levites from Je- 


ruſalem to enquire who he was: he acknow- 
ledged that he was not the Chriſt, but that he 
was his forerunner, predicted by the prophets ; 
and he openly declared that there was then 


among them a great Perſon, whom as yet they 
knew not, far ſuperior to himſelf, who would 
25 5 1 them with the Holy Ghoſt and with 
fire.” After great numbers of people had been 


| bipiites; Jeſus came © from Galilee to Jordan 


unto John to be baptized of him.” John, 
urging his own inferiority, at firſt refuſed, but 


upon Jeſus repreſenting the neceſſity of his be- 


ing baptized by him, he complied. And im- 


mediately after the baptiſm of Jeſus, © the 
| heaven was opened, and the Holy Ghoſt de- 


ſcended in a bodily ſhape like .a dove upon 
him, and a voice came from heaven, which ſaid, 


This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
| pleaſed 2 and Jeſus himſelf began to be about 


thirty years of age ().“ 1 55 
Jeſus being thus baptized, and having re- 


ceived this teſtimony to his divine character, 


was © led up of the Spirit into the wilderneſs to 
be tempred of the devil (o).“ He there faſted 

(en) Luke, c. 3. v. 15. | . 
() Mat. c. 3. v. 17, &c. Luke, c. 3. v. 21, &c. 

6) Mat, C. 4. V. I. 5 

| forty 
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| forty days and forty nights, and underwent a 
variety of temptations, which are. recorded by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke; but at length the 
devil, being unable to prevail, left him, and 
«© behold, angels came, and miniſtered unto 
him (p).” 

Aſter the temptation, Jeſus returned to Na- 
zareth, and began his miniſtry in Galilee : © He 
went about all the cities and villages, teaching 
in their ſynagogues, and preaching the Goſpel 
of the kingdom, and healing every ſickneſs, and 
every diſeaſe among the people ().“ The ex- 
cellence of theſe inſtructions, joined to the au- 
thority with which they were delivered, and ac- 
companied by the repeated performance of mi- 
racles, could not fail to convince many people 
that he was a Teacher ſent from God: he 
was acknowledged to ſpeak as © never man 
ſpake (7), and to work ſuch miracles “ as had 
never been ſeen in Iſrael (s).” His followers 
ſoon became numerous, and he choſe from them 
twelve perſons, who were named apoſtles, and 
who conſtantly attended him during his mi- 
© niſtry, except for a ſhort period, when he ſeat 
them to preach in Judza and Galilee. He gave 
them peculiar inſtructions for that purpoſe, and 7 

(D) Mat. c. os Of þ (4) Mat. c. 9. v. 35. 


(r) John c. 7. v. 46. | (s) Mat. c. 9. v. 33. 
| , alſo 


4 
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alſo enabled them to perform miracles, And 


when they had executed their commiſſion, they 


ce gathered themſelves together unto Jeſus, and 


told him all things, doth what they had done, 
and what they had taught ().“ 


The freedom with which John the Baptiſt had 


cenſured the inceſtuous marriage of Herod An- 


tipas with Herodias, the wife of his brother 


Philip, provoked the reſentment of Herod, and 


induced him to apprehend and impriſon John. 


Not long afterwards, Herod, being pleaſed with 


the dancing of the daughter of Herodias, pro- 


miſed with an oath to give her whatſoever ſhe 


would aſk ; and ſhe, being inſtructed by her 


mother, defired that the head of John might 


ww 


be preſented to her. Herod expreſſed great con- 
cern at this requeſt, but pretending the obliga« 
tion of the oath which he had raſhly ſworn, he 


commanded that John ſhould be beheaded ; and 


« his head was given to the damſel, and ſhe 
brought it to her mother («).” 

In the mean time Jeſus continued his mi- 
niſtry. He declared that the general purpoſe 
of his coming into the world was, to call ſinners 
to repentance, that the world through him 
might be ſaved, and that whoſoever believed ir 
him ſhould not periſh, but have everlaſting life; 


(t) Mark, c. 6. v. 30. (#) Mat. c. 14. v. I. 
le. AT he 
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he inculcated the neceſſity of faith, humility, 
meekneſs, temperance, ſelf-denial, devotion, and 
reſignation to the divine will; he cautioned his 
hearers againſt pride, cenſoriouſneſs, covetouſ- 
neſs, hatred, reviling, cauſeleſs anger, the love of 
this world, and the indulgence of every irregular 
appetite ; he taught that the two great branches 
of men's duty were to love God, and to love 
their neighbours that they were to worſhip 
God in ſpirit and in truth; that they. ſhould 
imitate their heavenly Father in mercy, for- 
giveneſs, and in all goodneſs ; that they ſhould 
do to others as they would that others ſhou}d do 
to them; that they ought to be pure in heart 
as well as unblameable i in outward actions; that 
they were not to pray, faſt, or give alms merely 
that they might be ſeen of men, but in all things 
to ſeek the approbation of God, who not only 
ſees the moſt private actions, but is alſo ac- | 
quainted with the inward thoughts of men : he 
farther declared, in the moſt diſtin& and poſi- 
tive manner, that there will be a future ſtate of 
exiſtence, and -a general judgment; and that 
thoſe 'who have acted well in this world will be 
rewarded with eternal happineſs, but that the 
wicked will be conſigned ito. everlaſting / miſery. 
Theſe precepts and theſe truths: be delivered 8 
5 ſometimes plainly, ſotnetir e In pi rables; and 
| vol. 1. ee — o rr n BUM TOP 
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as a proof « of his divine miſſion, and of the di- 
vine authority of the doctrines which he taught, 
he performed a great variety of miracles in the 
moſt public manner, and in every part of Judza 
and Galilee: he turned water into wine; he fed 
five thouſand perſons with a few loaves and fiſhes; 
he walked upon the ſea, and calmed: the winds 
and waves ; he made the blind to ſee, the.deaf 
to hear, and the lame to walk; he healed all 
ſorts of diſeaſes, and them who © were oppreſſed 
of devils,” .and reſtored the. dead to life. Be- 
ſides theſe wonderful works, he manifeſted a clear 
knowledge of the thoughts and deſigns of men; 
he foretold his own death, reſurrection, and aſ- 
cenſion ; the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt; the 
ſufferings of the Apoſtles, and the ſucceſs of their 
preaching ; he predicted the deſtruction of the 
city and. temple of Jeruſalem, the diſperſion of 
the Jewiſh people, and the abolition of their 
national polity, in the moſt clear and poſitive 
terms; he propheſied concerning times which are 
yet ag and declared that he ſhould come 

again to judge the World. 


In the courſęe of, his miniſtry, 1 cſs f up 


T, Jan 85 ard John, and was 1 in their.pre- 
| ſence, transfigured : «His face did ſbine as the 
fun, and his raiwent as White as light, and a 
byight c cloud 1 them ; and bebold, 
A voice 


— 
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a voice out of the cloud, which ſaid, This is my 


beloved _ in whom I am well b bear 45 
him (&). 


Chriſt not only lived without any extern 5 


tate and ſplendor, but he ſeems not to have 
had any fixed habitation, after he began his 
miniſtry, except in the houſe of Peter, one of 
his Apoſtles. Meek and condeſcending to his 


diſciples, and to all who reſorted to him for 


inſtruction or relief, he at the ſame time re- 


proved their faults and failings with the impar- 
tiality and dignity belonging to his divine cha- 


racter and office; he inveighed with great ſe- 
verity againſt the hypocriſy, pride, covetouſneſs, 
and vain traditions of the Scribes and Phariſees, 
and chief men among the Jews, and warned 
them of the danger to which they expoſed 
themſelves by their wicked lives and unfounded 
gn: UNE 40 | 


When Chriſt had fatty taught and benünned 


vis religion, and in his own conduct had exhi- 


bited z perfect example of piety and virtue, he 


went up to Jeruſalem, according to the cuſtom 
of the Jews, and according to his own practice 


. His A ( y ) to keep the 1 


N and 


e. 1 17 «ah; | 5 


v 0) Many commentators think that” Nene was Ls fourth 
1 » at which Our Saviour had been e ſince he 
| 12 85 1 12 5 began 
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and while he was eating it in a room with his 
Apoſtles, where it was prepared by his direction, 
he foretold that one of them ſhould betray him 
to the Jews. He then inſtituted the ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſupper, and afterwards went with 
his diſciples to the Mount of Olives ; he there 
retired into a private part of a garden with Pe- 
ter, John, and James, and foreſeeing that his 
death was near at hand, he underwent a ſevere 
agony of mind; he prayed with great earneſt- 
. neſs to be delivered from the ſufferings which 
awaited him, if it were poſſible,” conſiſtently 
with “ the cauſe for which he came into the 
world,” but at the ſame time he expreſſed the 
moſt perfect reſignation to the will of his Al. 
mighty Father: he declared to thoſe who were 
with him, the near approach of his traitorous 
Apoſtle; And while he yet ſpake, lo, Judas, 
one of the twelve, came, and with nin great 
multitude with ſwords and ſtaves from the chief 
prieſts and elders of the people (z). Jeſus 
therefore knowing all things that ſhould come 
upon him, went forth, and ſaid unto them, 
Whom ſeek ye? They anſwered him, Jeſus of 
| n 1 Jebus faith. * 7 OW : . a he. 
. And 
began his miniſtry, but 1 arh fnclined* to dhink re r | 


ee Li n 1 
0 Matt, ©, 26. 15 es 0's 18. 15.9% C4, 3 
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And Judas alſo, which betrayed him, ſtood 
with them. As ſoon then as he had ſaid unto 
them, 1am he, they went backward, and fell 
to the ground, Then aſked he them again, 
Whom” ſeek ye? and they ſaid, Jeſus of Na- 
Zareth. Jefus anſwered, I have told you that 
I am he; if therefore ye ſeek me, let theſe go 
their way (a). Then Peter, in a tranſport of 
zeal to defend his beloved maſter, drew his 
"ſword ; but Jeſus ſaid unto Peter, Put up thy 
ſword into the ſheath: the cup which my Father 
hath given me, ſhall I not drink it? Then the 
band, and the captain, and officers of the Jews, 
took Jeſus, and bound him (4),” and carried 
him before the high prieſt and ſanhedrim. He 
was there accuſed, examined, and pronounced 
to be © guilty of death (c),” as a blaſphemer, 

« becauſe he made himſelf the Son of God (d).“ 
He was treated with every mark of contempt 
and indignity ; but the Jewiſh council, having 
no longer the power of life and death, were un- 
der the neceſſity of carrying Jeſus before Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman governor. Pilate at firſt 
ſeemed defirous of releaſing him; but the chief 
priefts declared, that as had forbidden the | 


(a) John, . . 
(5) John, c. 18. v. 11 and 12. 1 85 
0 Matt. C. 26. v. 66. (4 John, c. 19. v. 7. 


S people 
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people to pay tribute unto Cæſar, and had called 
himſelf the king of the Jews; and that there- 
fore © if he let this man go, he was not Cæſar's 
friend.“ Thus at length they prevailed upon 
Pilate to condemn Jeſus to be crucified. This 
ſentence was carried into immediate execution. 
The morning after he was betrayed, he was 
crucified between two malefactors, the one on 
his right hand, and the other on his left:“ And 
they ſet up over his head his accuſation, written, 
This is Jeſus the king of the Jews (e).“ At 
the moment Jeſus expired, © the veil of the 
temple was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom; and the earth did quake; and the 
rocks rent; and the graves were opened, and 
many bodies of the ſaints which ſlept aroſe. 
And it was about the ſixth hour, and there 
was darkneſs over all the earth until the ninth 
hour (/).“ Theſe extraordinary circumſtances 
compelled the Roman centurion and his heathen. 
companions to exclaim, © Truly this was the 
Son of God (g).“ . 
Pilate, having received certain information > 
that Chriſt was dead, permitted Joſeph of Ari- 
mathæa, who had been one of his diſciples, to 


(e) Matt. c. 27. v. 37). 

(f) Matt. c. 27. v. $1.—Lyke, C, 23. v. Hoe. 
CONS OAT v. 54+ LRN 
take 
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take the body from the croſs, and to bury it; 


and by deſire of the Jewiſh council, he ordered 


the ſepulchre to be ſecured by a guard of Ro- 
man ſoldiers, * leſt his diſciples come by night, 


and ſteal him away, and fay unto the people, | 


He is riſen from the dead ().“ 
On the third day after his crucifixion and 


burial, early in the morning, Jeſus aroſe, and 


| ſhewed himſelf alive, © by many infallible proofs,” 


to his Apoſtles, and to many others to whom he 


had been known during his miniſtry. He ſpake 
of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God, 


and gave his Apoſtles this expreſs command to 
propagate his religion: Go ye, and teach all 


nations, baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 


ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, 
teaching them to obſerve whatſoever. I have 


commanded you; and lo, I am with you alway, 


even unto the end of the world (7).” He re- 


newed to them the promiſe of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and directed them to remain at Jeruſalem, till 
they were © endued with power from on high. 
And he led them out as far as to Bethany, and 


he lifted up his hands, and blefſed them. And 
it came to lf while he bleſſed a he was 


(b) Matt. e. 27 v. 64. 75 
Ci Matt. c. 28. v. 19 and 20. | 


LL4 : parted 
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parted from them, and was carried up into 


heaven (&). 


The Apoſtles returned to Jeruſalem, nd; being 
there aſſembled with other diſciples to the num- 
ber of about one hundred and twenty, Peter 
propoſed that ſome perſon ſhould be choſen an 
Apoſtle in the room of Judas Iſcariot, who had 


hanged himſelf when he ſaw Jeſus condemned 


to death: And they appointed two, Joſeph 


called Barſabas, who was ſurnamed Juſtus, and 
Matthias. And they prayed, and ſaid, Thou, 


Lord, which knoweſt the hearts of all men, ſhew 
whether fof theſe two thou haſt choſen, that he 


may take part of the miniſtry and apoſtleſhip, 


from which Judas by tranſgreſſion fell, that he 
might go to his own place. And they gave 
forth their lots; and the lot fell upon Mat- 
thias, and he was numbered with the eleven 


Apoſtles (J.“ 


At the feaſt of Fe ten makes ater, the. 


aſcenſion of our Saviour, and fifty after his 
reſurrection from the dead, [the Holy Ghoſt de- 


ſcended viſibly upon the Apoſtles ; © There ap- 


peared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, 


and it fat upon each of them. And they were. 
all filled with the Holy Ghoſt, and began to 


( 1) Luke, c. 24. v. 49, &c. 1 
(1) Ad, c. I. vhs, 
. ſpeak 


r e 
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ſpeak with other tongues as the Spirit gave them 
utterance (n).“ There were at this time at 


Jeruſalem Jews by birth, and proſelytes to the 


Jewiſh religion, © out of every nation under hea- 
ven, who had come thither for the purpoſe of 
celebrating the feaſt of Pentecoſt; and when they 


heard the Apoſtles, whom they knew to be Ga- 


lilzans of low condition, ſpeaking, in the lan- 
guages of their reſpective countries, the wonder- 
ful works of God, © they were all amazed, and 
marvelled, and were utterly unable to account 
for ſo ſudden and extraordinary a power. Peter, 
taking advantage of the impreſſion made upon 
the minds of theſe men, explained to them, that 
the-gift, which had excited their ſurpriſe, had 
been predicted by the prophet Joel; he then 
declared Jeſus, whom the inhabitants of Jeruſa- 


lem had cauſed to be crucified, to be a Teacher 


ſent from God; and in proof of his divine miſ- 
ſion he appealed to the miracles which he had 


performed, and to his reſurrection from the 


dead; he aſſerted that Jeſus was now exalted; 


at the right hand of God, and had ſent the Holy 


| Ghoſt according to his promiſe, the effects of 
which they had juſt witneſſed; and he concluded 
with this ſolemn declaration, Therefore let all, 
the houſe of Iſrael know alſuredly that 5 


wins 6 (m) As © Zo Ve v. 2 Ke. 5 5 
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hath made that ſame Teſus, whom ye have cru- 
cified, both Lord and Chriſt {»).” The effect 
of this diſcourſe, and of other exhortat ions, 
which the Apoſtles delivered, was, that three 
thouſand perſons immediately profeſſed their be- 
lief in Jeſus as the Meſſiah, and were baptized 
in his name. Many wonders and ſigns were 
done by the Apoſtles (o), and the number of 
believers was daily increaſed. They lived to- 
gether in the moſt perfect harmony; thoſe who 

had poſſeſſions ſold them, and brought the 
money to the Apoſtles; they had all things in 
common, and there © was not any among them 
that lacked (p).” But the diſciples ſoon after 
became ſo numerous, that the Apoſtles were un- 
able to attend to the concerns of the poor ; and 
therefore, by their advice, ſeven perſons were 
ſelected, whom they appointed « over this buſi- 
neſs,” and who, from their office of © daily mini- 
ſtration, were called Deacons (20). The Apoſtles 
then confined themſelves to PTY and the 
: performance of miracles. 
The members of the Sal e 2 other 

chief perſons among the Jews, alarmed by the 
ſucceſs which conſtantly attended the exertions 
of the a e e Peter and Jouns 


5 Acts, C. 2. V. 35 (o) Ade c C. 2. V. 43. 
1 Ads, c. 4. v. 34. (7) From diane, miniſtro. 
i | . | wh 
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who had lately reſtored to the uſe of his limbs 
a man, who had been lame from his mother's 
womb. They examined them the next day 
before their council, and Peter openly declared, 
that they had performed the miracle by the 
name of Jeſus Chriſt, whom they had crucified. 
The man who had been lame was preſent, and 
the fa& of this cure could not be controverted. 
They found themſelves under the neceſſity of 
acknowledging the miracle; and as it afforded 
no pretence for puniſhment, they could only 
command Peter and John to ſpeak no more to 
the people in the name of Jeſus. The two Apo- 
ſtles immediately replied, that they could not 
but ſpeak the things which they had ſeen and 
heard, in obedience to the commands of God. 
The council added farther threats, and then 
diſmiſſed them. Upon the report of theſe pro- 
ceedings before the Sanhedrim, the diſciples re- 
turned thanks to Almighty God, and prayed 
fervently for the continuance of his ſupport: 
« And when they had prayed, the place was 
ſhaken where they had aſſembled together; and 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghoſt (r).” 
This freſh manifeſtation of divine power encou- 
raged the Apoſtles © to ſpeak the word of God 
with boldneſs; and by their hands were {my 


0 Acts, c. 4 v. 31. 


ſigns 
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figns and wonders wrought among the people. 


And believers were the more added to the Lord, 
multitudes both of men and women (.“ IT 
The high prieſt and Sadducees, aware of the 


increaſed zeal and ſucceſs with which this new 


religion was propagated, thought it neceſſary to 


make another attempt to check its progreſs; 
they ſeized the twelve Apoſtles, and committed _ 


them to the common priſon ; but in the night 
the angel of the Lord opened the doors, and ſet 
them at liberty, and commanded them to preach 


the Goſpel in the temple: And when they 


heard that, they entered into the temple early in 
the morning, and taught.” In the mean time the 
members of the Sanhedrim aſſembled, and ſent 


for the priſoners ; but they were informed, that 


upon opening the - priſon no one was found 


in it; and ſoon after they learnt that theſe men 


were then in the temple teaching the people. 
This account excited great aſtoniſhment in the 


council ; it produced, however, . no good effect 


upon their minds, for they determined to ſend 


and apprehend the Apoſtles again, When they 


appeared before the council, the high prieſt, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Peter and John, defired to 
know how they had dared, in direct oppoſition 
to his former injunction, to preach in the name 


(s) AQs, c. 5. v. 12 and 14. 
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of Jeſus. The Apoſtles defended themſelves by 
boldly aſſerting, that it was their duty to obey 
God rather than man, and that they were di- 
vinely commiſſioned to bear teſtimony to the 
religion of Jeſus, whom the Jews had crucified, 
and whom God had exalted to be a prince and 


a ſaviour, © to give repentance unto Iſrael, and 


forgiveneſs of fins.” Tbis declaration ſo in- 
cenſed the council, that they would immediately 


have put the Apoſtles to death, if they had not 
been diſſuaded by Gamaliel, an eminent doctor 
of the law, who adviſed them to be cautious in 


what they did to theſe men; for if the doctrine 
which they preached were of divine origin, it 
muſt neceſſarily prevail; but if it had no other 


foundation than human authority, it would, as 


in ſimilar caſes which had fallen within their 


knowledge, ſoon ſink into diſregard. They ſo 


far liſtened to this advice, that they releaſed the 
Apoſtles, having firſt beaten. tlicm, and com- 
manded, that they ſhould not ſpeak in the 


name of Jeſus (1). So little were the Apoſtles 


| terrified by this ill- treatment, or influenced by 


this command, that they * ceaſed not to teach 


and preach Jeſus Chriſt "IRE." in the WO —_ 
| oy Ty 0 wah 9375: n DES 
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Among the moſt zealous and diſtinguiſhed 
of the diſciples was Stephen, one of the ſeven 
deacons, who “ was full of faith and power, and 
did great wonders and miracles among the peo- 
ple.“ This man was ſeized and carried before 
the council, and accuſed by witneſſes, who were 
ſuborned for that purpoſe, * of ſpeaking blaf- 
phemous words againſt Moſes and againſt God.” 
Stephen vindicated himſelf againſt this charge, 
by aſſerting, at ſome length and with great fo- 
lemnity, the divine authority of the Moſaic 
law; he inveighed againſt the antient Jews for 
perſecuting the prophets who had predicted the 
coming of the Meſſiah, and reproached the 
council, whom he was then addreſſing, with be- 
traying and murdering that Juſt One who had 
been thus predicted: When they heard theſe 
things they were cut to the heart, and they 
gnaſhed on him with their teeth. But he, 
being full of the Holy Ghoſt, looked up fted- 
faſtly into heaven, and ſaw the glory of God, 
and Jeſus ſtanding on the fight hand of God, 
and ſaid, Behold, I ſee the heavens opened, and 
the Son of Man ſtanding on the right hand of 
God. They then cried out with a loud voice, 
and ſtopped their ears, and ran upon him with 
one accord, and caſt him out of the city, and 
e. ien; and the. witneſſes laid down their 
OA q „ «0117 onus 
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clothes at a young man's feet, whoſe name was 
Saul; and they ſtoned Stephen, calling upon 
God, and faying, Lord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit ; 
and he kneeled down, and cried with a loud 
voice, Lord, lay not this ſin to their charge; ; and 
when he had ſaid this, he fell aſleep . 
Stephen was the firſt martyr in the cauſe 
of the Goſpel ; and immediately after his death 
there began a ſevere; perſecution of the whole 
church at Jeruſalem. All the diſciples, except 


the twelve Apoſtles, left the city, and being 


« ſcattered abroad, went every where, preaching, 


the word (y).” Philip the deacon preached at 
Samaria ; and the inhabitants of that city, ſeeing 


the miracles he performed, believed the doc- 
trines which he taught, and profeſſed their be- 


lief in Jeſus as the Meſſiah. And when the 


Apoſtles, who were at Jeruſalem, heard that the 
Samaritans had received the word of God, they 
ſent. thither Peter and John, who, by laying 
their hands upon theſe new converts, communi- 
cated to them the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt. The 
fame ſucceſs which Philip had at Samaria, at- 
tended the other diſciples i in the different places 
to which they went; and thus the perſecution 
at . was the means of Fouvering * 
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Goſpel <* throughout Judea, Galilee, and Sa- 
maria” and even * as far as Phoenice, Cyprus, g 
and Antioch (2). penn 
During the firſt eight years after the aſcenſion 
of our Saviour, the preaching of the Apoſtles 
and others was confined to the Jews. The call 
of Cornelius, the firſt Gentile convert, and the 
miraculous converſion of St. Paul, the great 
Apoſtle of the Gentiles, have been already no- 
ticed. Subſequent to theſe important events, 
the Scripture Hiſtory furniſhes us with ſcarcely 
any information, except ſome few particulars re- 
lative to St. Peter, and a more detailed account 
of the ſufferings and exertions of St, Paul. All 
theſe circumſtances have been related i in the hiſ- 
tory of thoſe Apoſtles; ; and therefore it will be 
only neceflary to add, that we learn from the 
Acts of the Apoſtles, and the Epiſtles, that 
within thirty years after the aſcenſion of 'our 
Saviour, chriſtian churches were founded in 5 
Cyprus, Crete, Greece, Italy, Syria, and many 
countries of Afia Minor, WHICH, conhited —— 
2 Jes ewiſh and Gentile converts. 
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SUCH is 1 Tees" « of ths New Teſa- 
| ment; and that the books which contain this 


hiſtory were written, and immediately publiſhed, 


by: perſons contemporary with the events, is fully 
proved, as we have ſeen in the preceding chap- oh 
ters, by the teſtimony. of an unbroken ſeries of 


authors, reaching f from the days of the Evange- 


liſts to the preſent. times; by the concurrent be- 

lief of Chriſtians of all denominations ; and by | 
the unreſerved confeſſion of avowed enemies to 
the Goſpel. . In this point of view the writings 


of the antient fathers of the Chriſtian church 
5 are invaluable. They contain not only fre- 


quent references and alluſions to the books of 
the New Teſtament, but alſo ſuch numerous | 
profeſſed quorations f from them, that it is demon- 
ſtratively certain, chat theſe books exiſted in 
- their preſent ſtate a few years after the appear- 
ance of Chriſt in the world. No unbeliever in 
the apoſtolic age, in the age immediately ſubſe- 


quent. to it, or indeed i in any age whatever, was 
ever able to diſprove t the facts recorded in theſe 
8 ; and it does not appear, that in the eatly 
- times any ſuch attempt was made. The facts 
therefore related i in the New Teſtament muſt be 

vol. 1. , + ww © admitted 
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adrnitted to have really happened. But if all 


the circumſtances of the hiſtory of Jeſus, that is, 


his miraculous conception in the womb of the 
Virgin, the time at which he Was born, the place 


where he was bord, the” Familiy Rom Which he 


was deſcended, the nature of the doctrines _ 


be preached, the meanneſs of his condition 


rejection, ſufferings, death, burial, r 
and aſcenſion, with many other minute particu- | 
lars; 316 1. fay, all theſe various circumſtances i in 
the hiſtory of Jeſus exactly accord with the pie. 
dictions of the Old Teſtament relative to the 


; promiſed Meſſiah, in whom all the nations of the 


earth were to be bleffed, it follows that Jeſus 
was that Mefliah.—And again, if Jeſus really 
performed the miracles as related in the Goſpels, | 
and was perfectly acquinted with the thoughts 
and defigns of meflf his divine miſfion cannot'be 


doubted. —Laftly, if he really foretold his own 


death and reſurrection, the deſcent of the oY 
Ghoſt, its miraculous effects, the ſufferings of 


the Apoſtles, the call of the Gentiles, and the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, it neceſſarily follows 
that he ſpake by the authority of God himſelf. 
þ T theſe and many, other arguments, founded” in 
| the more than human character of Jeſus, in the 
maſh propagation. of the N in the excel- 
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| lence ol its precepts and doctrines, and in the 55 
conſtancy, intrepidity, and fortitude of its early 
pProfeſſors, incontrovertibly eſtabliſh the truth 

and divine origin of- the Chriſtian religion, and 

afford to us; who live in theſe latter times, tile 

moſt poſitive confirmation of the promiſe 4. 8 
Lord, that © the gates of hell ſhall not prevail 


againſt in (6).” ff rnb 
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The Places and Ti imes of writing the Books of 2 


FP 


5 the New Teſtament. | 
St. Matthew - — + Yin A0 280 617-30 + - 38 
St. Mark en e — ==, = 66 
St. Luke — 8 Greece 711 =, - i 63 
St. Jhhnn 5 — - Afia Minor +10 a: 563 
As Greece . 
"Romans - '- — +» Corinth - « \) > 
2 Corinthians Epheſunnn 66 
2 Corinthians Macedonia 57 
Galatiaass Corinth or Macedonia - 52 
Epheſians? Rome „% RI 
Philippians - - - - Rome - - - 62 
Coloſfians* - - - < Rate ⁵ 6 
x Theſſalonians Corinth — 52 
2 Theſſalonians - + Corinth '- - - - 2 
x Timothy = Macedonia 64 
2 Timothy = = = Rome —— PRES © 68 
Titus 2 — Greece or Macedonia „ 6þ 
Philemon Rome „ — $2 4 
 Hebeews - . « - - 63 
St. James OW Om. Jeruſalem ES - . 61 
x St. Peter - - Romne 64 
_ A St. Peter „ 65 
c 1 St.-IUhn „% © = < 69 
2 St. John = | - - --Epheſus - - 69 
3 St. John - - - + Epheſus s 69 
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St. Jude Unknown „ 
Revelation — Beet - Patmos . ts: be 2 95 or 96 
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